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INTRODUCTION 


The Parsi community has commemorated in several ways 
the signal services rendered b} r Muncherji Khareghat of revered 
memory as President of the Board of Trustees of the Parsi 
Punchayet Funds. This Memorial Volume is a humble tribute 
to his attainments as a profound and versatile scholar. Within 
a short time of his death his colleagues on the Board of Trustees 
appointed an Editorial Board consisting of the following members 
for the preparation and publication of the volume : 

Sir Rustam Masani, Kt. M. A., (Chairman.) 

Dasturji Dr. Maneckji N. Dhalla, M. A., Ph.D.. 

Dr. Maneckji B. Davar, M. A., Ph.D., 

Prof. D. D. Kapadia, M. A., B. Sc., I E. S. (Retd.)., 
Ervad Bomanji N. Dhabhar, M.A., 

Mr. Behramgore T. Anklesaria, M.A., 

Dr. J. M. Unvala, M. A., Ph.D., 

Dr. J. F. Bulsara, M. A., L.L.B., Ph.D., 

Mr. S. F. Desai, B. Sc., Secretary. 

Dr. Dhalla and Dr. Davar could not participate in the work 
of the Board. Mr. Behramgore Anklesaria passed away on 25th 
November 1944. 

Of the unpublished writings of Muncherji the most 
important is his work ‘ASTROEABES. The Board decided 
that such a scientific work should be published as Part II of the 
Memorial Volume and they requested their accomplished colleague, 
Prof. D. D. Kapadia, to edit it. He kindly undertook the work and 
it forms Part II of this Volume. The Board desires to express its 
obligations to him for the labour of love devoted by him to the 
arduous task of editing this monumental work. 

Another unpublished paper was ‘The Ardochsho on Kuslian 
Coins'. The Board proposed to incorporate it in this 
Memorial Volume, but in the meanwhile Lt. Col. R. Kharegat, 
arranged to have it published in the Journal of the Numismatic 



Society of India-Vol. X Part I, June 1948. There is, therefore, 
no need to include it in this volume. 


Numismatics was a favourite pastime of Muncherji. Years 
ago, a collection of coins belonging to Framjee Jamaspjee Thana- 
wala was purchased by Jeluingir B. Petit. It appears that at 
Petit’s request Muncherji prepared a monograph concerning this 
collection. It is in Muncherji s own handwriting. 1199 coins, 
pertaining to different periods and dynasties are tabulated with 
explanatory notes arid their readings with text and translation 
in English. The Board cherished for some time the hope to 
publish this work also, but could not obtain the manuscript which 
was in the possession of the late Sir Sliantidas Askaran until his 
death. His son, Mr. Ravilal has, however, now kindly handed it to 
the Board with authority to publish it and the question of publisli- 
ing it as Part III of the Memorial Volume is now under consi¬ 
deration. The Board is beholden to Mr. .Ravilal for it. 

To the distinguished scholars who have, at the request of the 
Board, contributed to the volume, the Editorial Board tenders its 
warmest thanks. It regrets that four of them. Prof. II. Herzfeld, 
Mr. S. J. Bulsara, Dr. D. R Bhandarkar and Khan Bahadur 
Sheikh A. Iv. Sarfaraz are not alive to-day to see their articles 
m print. Unfortunately, there has been inordinate delay in 
bringing out this volume, mainly owing to a disastrous fire in the 
press, the only one fully equipped for a work of this character. 


1 - 1 - 1952 . 
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MUNCHERJI KHAREGHAT 

By Sir Rustom Masani 


Blessed are the fortunate few who can live at peace with 
themselves and with the world despite tempests raging round 
them. One of such Fortune’s favourites was the subject of th is 
memoir, the splendidly endowed yet exceedingly bashful, simple 
and unassuming rran who rose to he the greatest ol the elders 
of his community, one of the most remarkable 1 igures that ever 
appeared on the communal roll of honour. Muncherji Khareghat 
was at the helm of affairs of the Parsi Punchayet for more than 
thirty years, years of fierce controversies and conflicts which 
repeatedly convulsed the community and tore it into factions. But 
although he could not escape the dust and din of those controversies, 
no one ever saw hi* placid face ruffled in the least by anything that 
happened, the very embodiment of equanimity that he was. 
Can an explanation for such extraordinary self-possession be 
found in the fact th; t he was born in the midst of a storm and 
was, therefore, inured to inclement weather ? 


It was a tumultuous time, indeed, through which the citizens 
of Bombay were passing when, on December 18, 1864, a son was 
born to Pestonji Khareghat, an accountant of repute living in 
Parsi Bazar Street, Fort. Almost the entire population of 
Bombav was then seized with a speculative fever known as the 
Sh are Mania. In the boom caused by the enormous demand for 
cotton during the days of the American Civil Whr colossal reclama¬ 
tion companies, banking and investment corporations and other 
hazardous joint-stock concerns had sprung up like mushroom in 
the Cottonopolis of India. Every tenth man in the population, it 
was said, was then a company promoter or managing agent or 
director ! A crash was inevitable and Muncherji’s father, who was 
an auditor of some of those speculative concerns, heard clearly the 
rumblings of the storm that was to break over the heads of those 
frenzied speculators. When it did burst, it shook, indeed, the 
w hoi c of Bombay to its foundations. 

While however, it is merely a matter of speculation whether 
the stormy weather which Muncherji encountered at the time of his 
birth and during the years he was maturing into brilliant bovhood 
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gives a clue to his remarkable placidity, one can, with some degree 
o certainty, trace his high sense of citizenship, charitable disposi¬ 
tion and spirit of service and sacrifice to the prevailing atmosphere 
of civic patriotism and enlightened benevolence during those 
stirring and stimulating days. In spite of the fact, or rather because 
of the fact, that the population as a whole was then caught in the 
vortex of speculation, not only those who had made large fortunes 
during the boom, but also the well-to-do classes generally contri¬ 
buted liberally towards the cost of projects for the development 
and embellishment of the city and for the promotion of public 
good. Not a few of its principal roads, extensions, railways, 
works of public utility, educational institutions and hospitals owe 
their inception to the spirit of patriotism which animated the 
citizens of Bombay as well as the Government and municipal 
authorities during that eventful era in the history of the city. 

To what extent the most distingushing trait in Muncherji’s 
character, noblesse oblige, was influenced by the surroundings in 
which he was born and brought up is another interesting 
conundrum. Parsi Bazar Street was in those days a fashionable 
locality famous for the residences of Shethias. The Patels and the 
Dadyseths, the Wadias and the Jeejeebhoys and other wealthy 
Parsi families had their homes in this locality. One of the charac¬ 
teristics associated with children born and bred in such aristocratic 
surroundings is the air of superiority and aloofness with which most 
of them move about in society. Muncherji was, however, singularly 
free from it. Simple by nature, he remained simple in habit, 
simple in conduct, manner and character, simple and natural in all 
he said and did. whether as a student, or as a judge, or as the head 
of the Parsi community. The attribute of aristocracy most 
conspicuous in him was his lofty conception of the dignity of human 
personality and human justice and the corresponding sense of 
obligation to serve humanity. Hfe who is the greatest among 

a community shall be its servant. That, one might say, was Mun¬ 
cherji s motto. 

Of his pre-school and primary school days we have no infor¬ 
mation. Where he commenced lisping the alphabet, who were the 
first teachers under whose spell he came during the most formative 
stage of his life, we do not know. All we know is that he lost his 
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mother when he was six years old, that after he 1 mishecl his 
primary course he was sent to the Proprietory High School ol 
which Hormusji Taleyarkhan, “ the Arnold of India , was Assistant 
Master, and later. Head Master. A fine scholar, a born teacher, 
a strict disciplinarian, Hormusji exercised magnetic influence over 
the minds of his students and the influence of such a powerful 
personality must have been a potent factor in raising the tone of 
mind of so willing and devoted a disciple as Muncherji. 1 hat 
scholar’s frame of mind, that scholar’s aptitude to take infinite 
pains to arrive at truth, that scholar’s earnestness to probe things 
to the bottom and that scholars insistence on concentration, 
thoroughness and precision, whether in the pursuit ol knowledge 
or in the performance of one s duty, which one witnessed and 
admired in Muncherji, must have been in no small measure due to 
Hormusji s stimulating precept and example. 


Quiet, reticent, reflective, absorbed in study and growing glo¬ 
riously in intelligence, Muncherji astonished his parents and rela¬ 
tions during those early years by the amazing vigour and quickness 
of his intellect, particularly by his ability and agility in solving 
mathematical problems. What his father taught his elder brother. 
Merwanji, was swiftly grasped by Muncherji. Unsurpassed in 
intelligence, much above the average in respect of capacity 1 or 
hard work, this lad of unimpressive exterior, slight and under 
middle height, came to be regarded as an intellectual giant. There 
was a report current among people, until the work of writing this 
memoir was taken in hand, that he passed the Matriculation 
examination when he was only 13 years old and that, as he had 
not then reached the minimum age prescribed by the University of 
Bombay, this prodigy had to go all the way to Madras to sit for 
the examination. On investigation, however, we find that there 
is no foundation for this report. The records of the Madras 
University show that he matriculated in the year 1881 at the age 
of sixteen. 


Joining St. Xavier’s College, Muncherji came under the 
inlluence of the Rev. Father Drake Brockman of whom he often 
used to speak with feelings of reverence in later years. It appears, 
however, that he soon left that college and sailed for England, on 
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May 22, 1881, to read for the I. C. S. examination. After joining 
the University College, London, Muncherji went to Balliol College, 
Oxford. The Principal of the College was then Benjamin Jowett. 
immortalized in the following facetious quatrain : 

“First come I. My name is J-W-TT, 

There s no knowledge but I know it. 

I am Master of this College, 

What I don t know isn't knowledge. 

Now opens a fascinating chapter in Muncherji's career. In 
London he put up at Mrs. Fox’s boarding establishment at 
Shepherd s Bush, where his brother Merwanji had also resided 
during his college days. This new boarder, however, caused 

much anxiety to the dear old lady concerning his health. He 
ate no meat. Vegetables and other articles of food he took very 
sparingly. In one of her letters to Muncherji’s father Mrs. Fox 
expressed her fear that the abstemious young man stood very 
little chance of passing so difficult an examination as that for 
admission to the Indian Civil Service, as despite his fragile frame 
and despite strenuous work he took insufficient food. Little did 
she know that the youth's thoughts were then moving on a plane 
much higher than that of his contemporaries. Indeed, what 
mattered to him most were the things of the spirit. He took to 
plain living and high thinking as naturally as a duck takes to water. 
Besides reading for the examination, he occupied himself in the 
study of theosophy and thought-reading. In later years enthusiasm 
for theosophy, as preached and practised by the leaders and 
members of the Theosophical Society, appeared to have waned, 
but the thirst for spiritual knowledge, occult science and the things 
of the spirit was the same till the last day of his life. 

Muncherji s aversion to drink was even stronger than his 
antipathy to meat. We have interesting evidence of it in a letter 
which he wrote to h.s father from h.s College Hostel in 1882. 

’■ I will now inform j ou". he writes, "of another thing which I 

did some days ago. What do you think ,1 was? I gave a wine partv 
m eon,unction w.th House in his rooms at Balliol. They had been a, 
me lor a long t.me since I got the Prizes and the Boden to give them 
a treat, and as House got the Hindustani Prize last time, we both 
jomed to do so. It cost me about £. 2-10-0. and it was without vour 
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permission, but, I am sure, you will not grudge it. There were about 
12 of us. We commenced at 8-30 P . M. and finished at quarter to 
twelve. I dare say we should have lasted out longer, but by the 
Regulations of the University every Undergraduate must be in his house 
by 12 P.M. It went off very well. Of course I did not drink anything. 
For I have made it a point not to do so, wherever I go. We had plenty 
of speechifying, all extempore and of course all bosh. We had plenty of 
songs, sung in the most unmusical way, in which everybody joined 
and of course there was plenty' of noise. But still they were all in good 
humour and sensible fellows. 


Until the end of his life Muncherji remained a total abstainer 
and it was an irony of fate, indeed, as we shall see later, that as 
President of the Board of Trustees of the Parsi Punchayet, he 
lound himself called upon to protest, on behalf of his community, 
on religious grounds, against the policy of Prohibition introduced 
in Bombay in the year 1939. The orthodox section of the 
community insisted that the use ol wine in certain religious 
ceremonies was essential and, quoting chapter and verse, the 
erudite teetotaler made out a very strong case for a relaxation of 
the policy so as to respect the susceptibilites of that section. 


How unfounded Mrs. Fox’s fears were about Muncherji’s 

prospects of success she soon realized as he won prize after prize 

and scholarship after scholarship and passed the I. C. S. examination 

in June 1882. Being no sportsman, however, and a poor rider. 

he was very nearly rejected by the Medical Board. He had not 

then completed even his eighteenth year, the minimum age for 

admission of students to colleges in England. The next step was 

reading for the bar and he commenced attending law courts. One 

day. at Old Bailey, a woman was tried for murder. She had 

poisoned another woman whose husband she hoped to marry. 

She was well defended, but was sentenced to death. “That was the 

urst time in my life I beheld a human being condemned to death,” 

he wrote to his father on December 27, 1882, “and although 1 do 

acknowledge the justice of conviction in this particular case, the 

sentence appears in my humble opinion to be a barbarous kind of 
justice.” 


He had commenced the letter with an apology for his inability 
to write for two months, but instead of giving any news of himself 
began relating the story of that murder and ended with a little 
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thesis on capital punishment ! The following extracts show how 
strong his convictions on the subject were, convictions which had 
grown much stronger when he himself was called upon to try cases 
of murder and which, it was believed, impelled him to retire early 
from the Civil Service. 

All punishments, according to the modern humane theory of 
law, are preventives of crime, not a revenge for what has been done. 
It is an unhappy but inevitable accident that any pain is suffered by 
malefactors. It is, therefore, the evident duty of the legislature to 
curtail punishments as far as they can be, without failing in their 
principal object, viz. the prevention of crime. This can be very well 
done by curtailing them gradually, so that by a sudden diminution an 
encouragement may not be given to crime. Fcr punishments are but 
arbitrary and there is no reason why a man should suffer three years’ 
imprisonment for a certain offence rather than two. It is only the idea 
of men who have been accustomed to see the severe punishment 
inflicted to regard the lighter one as inadequate to the crime. If the 
three years were reduced to two now, the next generation will regard 
the two years as severe, as we regard the three years at present. 

•This is 'very well exemplified in the history of the English Law 
itself. Horse-stealing and many' other similar crimes were punishable 
with death; they are now punishable only with imprisonment, but there 
is no reason to suppose that the crimes have increased because the 
punishment has been made lighter. 

So far for punishments in general. Capital punishment, besides 
being a severe punishment, has several disadvantages which it shares 
with no other kind of severe punishments. 

First of all, it does more harm and gives more pain to the criminal 
than he inflicts on his victim. For the suspense and the disgrace are 
in addition to what he inflicts on the person murdered. 

Secondly, there is no time given to him for repentance. He may 
repent if he chooses by words, but that is but a poor repentance ; he 
has no time to act ; and even society may suffer by losing what he 
might have done in sincere repentance. 

“Thirdly, those dependent on him have to be kept by society and 
suffer a punishment which they ill deserve in their disgrace and 
poverty. 

Fourthly, it is not regarded as a punishment by some but rather 
as a means to what they think lame. Examples often and often occur 
of people committing murder more for the sake of the infamy than for 
any material advantage, and often, too often, there is a sympathy in 
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their favour, only produced by this barbarous mode of punishment, and 
which goes far, very far to counterbalance the salutary effects of the law. 

“Fifthly, there is another disadvantage which, though at first 
sight insignificant, is not so in reality. The force of example is often 
greater than the force of command. How can a man regard with abhor 
rence what he sees done almost everyday of his life by those who ought 
to be patterns of virtues to him; and the general abhorrence of an act is 
the best means of preventing that act. 


On 8th December 1884 Muncherji returned to India and was 
placed under the Collector of Ahmedabad. Three days before he 
took charge of his office an interesting ceremony took place. Mun¬ 
cherji was engaged to Jiloobai, daughter of Shapurji Vachha. It 
was obviously a pre-arranged affair between the parents on either 
side. They were eagerly awaiting his arrival and, a dutiful, devoted 
son as he was, Muncherji must have readily acquiesced, thanking 
his stars, perhaps, that according to the custom then prevailing 
among the Parsis he had not been yoked to a girl even before he 
was in his teens ! As the engagement took place so soon after he 
returned to India, one might have expected the marriage ceremony to 
follow in due course. It, however, took more than six years before 
he was wedded (March 29, 1891), specially blest by Hymen. 

On 17th March 1885 the young recruit to the Civil Service 


was made Assistant Collector and Magistrate of Ahmednagar. 
Promotion came fairly rapidly. After having held the post of 
Assistant Judge and Sessions Judge at Thana, Broach and 
Shikarpur, Muncherji became Sessions Judge of Hyderabad (Sind) 
in the year 1892. He was Sessions Judge in Ratnagiri in the 
year 1907, when he was elevated to the Bench of the High Court 
of Bombay in an officiating capacity. Whether owing to his 
reluctance to inflict capital punishment or owing to some other 


circumstances, he did not appear to have been at ease in that 
exalted position for he went on leave soon afterwards and then 


returned as Sessions Judge to Ratnagiri where, loved and adored 
by the people as a saint, he had already spent eight years and 
where he was to spend about four years more. Wherever he had 
gone, he had won the affection and esteem of the people not only 

y h,S loft y scnse of justice and impartiality but also by his kindly 
and generous nature. In Ratnagiri, however, he lived long 
enough to be a real friend to the poor and the afflicted in the town. 
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His unaffected modesty, perfect naturalness of grace and manner, 
his simplicity and sincerity, his pious way of living, his affability 
and eagerness to help the needy, as contrasted with the air of 
superiority and aloofness, hauteur and affectation, characteristic 
England-returned officials and judges generally, created so favour¬ 
able tin impression on all sections of the people in Ratnagiri that 
long alter his retirement they remembered him as a saint and 
his photograph was seen to adorn the houses of many a family. 
One day a Parsi lady, related to the Khareghat family, visited 
Ratnagiri. In the shop of a beetle-leaves seller she saw a photo¬ 
graph of Muncherji. Feigning curiosity, she asked the owner 
whose picture it was. “It is the likeness of devtai avatar (God 
incarnate), said the man, his eyes beaming with ecstasy. 

W^hen the writer of this memoir was in Ratnagiri in 1943, 
he was told by Rao Saheb Surwe, District Leader of the National 
^Var Front, that people had such an admiration for Muncherji s 
sense of justice that to them the very name Khareghat meant a 
judge and that they spoke of each of his successors as “Khareghat, 
as though it were a common name for a judge. Even the 
bungalow of the Sessions Judge came to be known during and 
after the time he occupied it as Khareghatcha Bungle, “Khare¬ 
ghat s Bungalow ’. 

Many a story is related of Muncherji s good deeds in Ratna¬ 
giri. The blind, the maimed and the helpless used to call at his 
bungalow on the first Sunday of every month. Each was given 
alms according to his need. It was all arranged as systematically 
as payment of pension to retired servants. Poor students eager 
to prosecute their studies received the lion s share of his bounty. 
Many a student thus helped rose to high positions in public 
service and professions. It may be stated on the authority of 
Mr. N. R. Bagve, Honorary Magistrate, Ratnagiri, that while 
in service Muncherji gave Rs. 100 every month for distribution 
as scholarships to poor students and that even after retirement 
he gave for thirty-three years Rs. 60 per month out of his pension. 

plague broke out in Ratnagiri, stringent measures had to 
be taken by Government lor compulsory segregation and disinfec¬ 
tion. Muncherji s heart bled for the victims of the fell disease and 
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for their relations to whom removal of their dear ones to a 
Government segregation camp meant transportation to a slaughter¬ 
house. When it was proposed to provide people’s own segrega¬ 
tion camps, he offered a donation of Rs. 500 as the first instalment- 
“When I approached him”, says Mr. Bagve, “in connection with a 
special camp for a poor suburb, he handed me a note of Rs. 100, 
as the first instalment. In 1898 there was a mild scarcity when 
he set aside Rs. 1,000 for the low-paid employees in his court. 

The stream of charity thus flowed incessantly for more than 
filty years. 

In the year 1910 Muncherji retired from the Civil Service 

when he was only 45. What was the reason ? It could not 

have been his aversion to inflict capital punishment, as was 

believed by some. If that were the reason, he should have 

declined long before to officiate as a Judge. It, however, appears 

that Muncherp had been carrying his resignation in his pocket 

lor some time but what led him ultimately to sever his connection 

with the service was, according to a story related by Mr. Bacrve, 

a difference of opinion between Muncherji and the then Collector 

of Ratnagiri regarding the declaration of a library as a disloyal 

l:ody. The story may be related in the words of Mr. Bagve 
himself. 


“During all the time he was here he was President of the local 
library, then called the Native General Library. In 1909, the Library 
was proscribed as a disloyal body and the popular complaint was that 
the members were denied proper opportunity to have their own say. 
During the inquiry, which was confidential, Mr. Khareghat tried his best 
to put the facts before Mr. A. F. Maconochie, the then Collector. But 
Mr. Maconochie was so obsessed with the suspicion of disloyalty and 
sedition that he did not listen to the judicious opinion of Mr. Khareghat 
and Government, too, gave its verdict in favour of the Police and the 
District Magistrate. Mr. Khareghat as also all other members who 
were Government servants had to resign. Mr. Khareghat retired 
shortly after this and it was said that the unhappy incident was one of 
the reasons of his retirement. 

Howsoever much Mucherjis feelings might have been 
hurt in connection with this incident, whatever other reasons he 
might have had for retiring prematurely from Government service, 
his genuine admiration for the British people and his loyalty to 
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the Crown remained the same till the last day of his life and his 
abiding faith in British character and British justice illumined all 
he said and did in connection with the prolonged struggle between 
the people of India and Government concerning the political progress 
of the country. During both the world wars he exhorted his 
Parsi audiences to stand by the British Government and to help 
the war effort not merely because it was the sacred duty of every 
Zoroastrian to help his King and country but also because he 
believed that the British rule was benign on the whole and that 
the cause for which the British people were fighting was just. 


By Muncherji’s premature retirement Ratnagiri lost an 
impartial judge and a high-souled friend and benefactor of the 
people. What was its loss was, however, a gain, a great gain, to 
the Parsi community. Early in the year 1911 the community 
had to elect three members to the Board of Trustees of the Parsi 
Punchayet Funds. Being the first election under a constitution 

framed by the High Court, it naturally aroused great interest. 
As Muncherji had just relinquished office, some of the leading 

members of the community, keenly interested in the election, 
induced him to allow them to put forward his name as one 
of the candidates for election. They formed a caucus to get 
Muncherji, Navroji Gamadia and Hormusji Wadia, elected to 

fill the three vacancies. It, however, occured, rather late in 
the day, to some friends of Pherozeshah Mehta, that there was no 
member of the community better qualified to guide the deliberations 
of the Punchayet Board than the Uncrowned King of 
Bombay, the title by which Pherozeshah was then known by 

reason of his ascendency over his colleagues in the Municipal 
Corporation of Bombay. The “reformists”, who had been long 

clamouring for an improvement in the system of administration 
of the Punchayet Funds and who had persistently opposed and 
challenged the authority of the Trustees, readily supported this 
move to send to the council of elders a champion of reforms who had 
no equal in the whole of Bombay. Pherozeshah was then in England. 
They sent him a cable, assuring him of success, and obtained 
his consent to put in his nomination as a candidate for election. 

It was for Pherozeshah a tragic mistake, perhaps more tragic than 
any he ever committed, to have accorded his consent to the 
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proposal. Before this election, he had not taken any active part in 
communal affairs and could not count upon the support of the 
electorate as confidently as he would in the case of a municipal 
or political election. The situation was worsened by the supporters 
of Pherozeshahs candidature who described him as a reformist, 
thereby giving a handle to the orthodox party to raise the cry, 
“ religion in danger Jehangir Petit was a disciple and admirer 
ol Pherozeshah. But he, too, stoutly resisted the move as being 
mischievous. He declared he had himself consulted Pherozeshah 
whether he would care to stand for election as a T rustee and 
having learnt that the Trusteeship had no attraction for the 
veteran politician, had approached others. He could not, 
therefore, at that stage stultify himself by asking one of his 


nominees to withdraw in Pherozeshah’s favour. Instead of prevail- 
ing upon him to find a solution of the dilficulty, the rash and 
reckless supporters of Pherozeshah defied him to do his worst. 
Therein they relied on Pherozeshah s eminence as a public 
man, forgetting the triumph of orthodoxy in such communal 
contests. Defeat seemed inevitable to the thoughtful amona 

PI 

rherozeshah s friends ; nevertheless, the only thing left to be done 
within the short time available to them was to secure as many 
votes for him as possible. 


*T he writer of this memoir had decided to take no part in the 
election, as he strongly disapproved of the High Court Scheme 
which, he feared, was likely to lead to the formation of cabals and 
other electioneering devices derogatory to the dignity of the office. 
Seeing, however, that Pherozeshah had been placed in a false posi¬ 
tion, he considered it his duty to do whatever could be done to 
avert his defeat. He, therefore, tried to secure votes for Pheroze¬ 
shah, although it meant working against the other candidates, 
including Muncherji for whom he had the highest regard and who, 
he believed, would be the best choice from the point of view of the 


conservative as well as the progressive parties in the community. 
Hormusji Wadia also strove hard during the last few days to 
secure votes for Pherozeshah. He withdrew his candidature four 
ajs before the day ol election. According to the rules, however, 
nominatlon could not be withdrawn at that stage. All the 
ame Wadia endeavoured till the last moment to get his supporters 
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to vote for Pherozeshah. Nothing, however, could save the situa¬ 
tion for Pherozeshah. Muncherji secured the highest number of 
votes; the Lion of Bombay the lowest. When he returned from 
England, Pherozeshah realized how grossly he had been misled. 
To the writer of this sketch he expressed his astonishment that 
he should have been assured of success in spite of the opposition of 
a large number of voters. Annoyed though he was at being put 
in a false position, he was too great a man to find fault with those 
who had opposed his election. When Jehangir Petit went to see 
Pherozeshah in his chambers, the first words that came to the lips 
of the magnanimous man were “ Jehangir, I congratulate you on 
your success. 

Muncherji held the honourable office of Akabar of the Pun- 
chayat till the last day of his life. No more gifted, no more 
painstaking and conscientious Trustee has ever adorned the Board. 
The burden of the Board’s work largely devolved on him. Cheer¬ 
fully he shouldered it and made it the mission of his life for, besides 
the love for his community and the desire to serve it to the best of 
his ability, he had the leisure as well as the experience, capacity, 
energy and spirit of self-sacrifice to devote to the daily increasing 
administrative work of the Punchayet. 

On the death of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, fifth Baronet, Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir, 1st Bart , became the President of the Board of Trustees in 
1931. Owing to age and failing health, however, he could not cope 
with the work of the office which was cheerfully attended to by Mun¬ 
cherji. In fact he was virtually the Chairman. When, therefore, 
in the year 1931, the Trustees of the N. M. Wadia Charities thought 
it was time some steps were taken for the co-ordination of the work 
of Parsi Charity Trusts the writer of this sketch was deputed to dis¬ 
cuss the matter informally with Muncherji in the first instance. 

After the death of Sir Cowasji Jehangir in the year 1934 
Muncherji was duly elected President of the Board. Important 
questions of social legislation then came up for consideration. 
His legal knowledge and mature judgment were of inestimable 
value to his colleagues, particularly in connection with 
the Parsi Marriage and Divorce Act ^nd the Parsi Intestate 
Succession Act. Those man-made enactments of 1865, placing 
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woman under a great disadvantage both in regard to succession 
and marriage rights, were out of date. An orthodox Parsi though 
he was, Muncherji saw eye to e 5 'e with the reformists in their 
demand for radical changes in those enactments and agreed to act 
as Chairman of the Parsi Laws Reforms Sub-Committee. His legal 
knowledge and experience both as a judge and as an elder of the 
community proved an asset to the Sub-Committee and saved it 
from many pit-falls. For instance, in connection with the question 
of intestate succession members of the Sub-Committee were in 
favour of allowing a larger share to the widow of the deceased 
than to his parents. Muncherji opposed this proposal as he thought 
it might lead in many cases to aged parents being stranded. This 
view-point was upheld by the organizations that met finally to examine 
the drafc amendments. Similarly, he opposed the proposal that the 
maintenance allowance to a wile should be limited to three years, 
as he apprehended that such a provision would have the effect of 
compelling a wife to apply for divorce. She might be old and 
sickly, or she might have other reasons not to sever the connection 
altogether, why should divorce be forced on her by limiting the 
period of maintenance ? In this case too, his voice prevailed. 
When the Government of Baroda was faced with a proposal to alter 
the marriage laws of the Parsis in its territory, its eyes were 
turned to Muncherji and he was invited to attend the Baroda 
Legislative Assembly in June 1926 to help it in dealing with Mr. 
Dinshah Dabu’s Marriage and Divorce Bill. 

Another piece of legislation in connection with which Mun¬ 
cherji s advice was sought at the meetings of a Legislative Assembly 
was the Parsi Public Trusts’ Registration Act of 1936. The 
misuse of communal TrLists had assumed scandalous proportions in 
Bombay during the early years of this century. In the year 1911 
the question of regulating by law the administration of such funds 
was raised in the Bombay Legislative Council but it took no less 
than twenty five years before the question of controlling the trusts 
by legislation was seriously taken up. When the Bill for the 
registration and regulation of the Parsi Public Trusts came up for 
consideration, two eminent Parsis intimately connected with Parsi 
Trusts were nominated special members of the Legislative 
Assembly, Muncherji Khareghat and Khan Bahadur Kavasji 
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Burjorji Vakil, head of the Pars. Panchayet of Surat. Muncherji 
contended that, though somewhat belated, the accounts of the 
Punchayet Trusts used to be published in details and that consider¬ 
ing the labour and expense involved in preparing statements of 
accounts of the various Trusts, it should not be made obligatory 
on the Trustees to submit the accounts to the Registrar within the 
specified period. When, however, the Bill became law, none 
was more anxious than Muncherji to have the statements 
completed and submitted in time to the Registrar. As the autho¬ 
rities had been warned by him that they were imposing a 
condition incapable of fulfilment, delay on the part of the Punchayet 
might have been condoned, but law to him was law and must 
be obeyed. He, therefore, advised his colleagues to engage addi¬ 
tional staff in the Punchayet office to cope with the work and it 
was asked to work overtime, if necessary, so as to be able to submit 
the returns in time. From day to day inquiries and suggestions 
emanated from Muncherji as to the progress made with the work 
and the way in which it could be accelerated. It was impossible, 
nevertheless, during the first three years to submit the statements 
in time. Thanks, however, to Muncherji’s patient efforts, all 

difficulties were overcome and the accounts were" thereafter filed 
regularly in good time. 

In connection with yet another piece of social legislation 
Muncherji had to play a very prominent part, in the writer's 
opinion a very perplexing and pathetic part. In the year 1939 
the policy of prohibition initiated by the Congress Government 
of the day created a stir in the Parsi communily. A fairly 
large number of Parsi families lived on income from 

traffic in liquor and toddy. What would happen to them ? 
That was a legitimate question asked by many a Parsi. There 
was, no doubt, cause for concern for those who would be thrown 
out of employment and for their families. But the injury to the 
interests of a very small section of the community in India was 
grossly exaggerated by some of the agitators who went so far as to 
accuse Congress ministers of having introduced prohibition with 
the deliberate intention to hit the Parsis. This kind of agitation 
suited not only the devotees of Baachus but also those who were 
otherwise against the measure as being fantastic and unwork- 
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able besides being objectionable on grounds of public policy and 
personal freedom. Others again, who were for political reasons 
ever on the look out for anything to discredit the Congress regime, 
made political capital out of the dire distress threatening the 
Parsi community. To obey or not to obey the new law became 
the burning question of the da}'. 


Muncherji’s position during those days of communal frenzy 
must have been very embarrassing. A teetotaler all his life, a 
social reformer and an elder of the community charged with the 
administration of funds for the relief of the poor whose destitution 
and degradation could be traced in many cases directly to the evil 
of drink, he should have been the foremost to welcome social 
legislation lor the protection of people from the ruinous conse¬ 
quences of such a scourge. As a conscientious lawyer and 
erstwhile judge he could not be expected to join the forces of those 
who were in revolt against the Government of the day and 
advocate defiance ol the law of the land, but as the head 
of the Parsi community he considered it his duty to join in 
all constitutional protests against the new enactment. It would 
have been absurd to plead that for the sake of a handful of Parsis 
connected with the liquor trade the policy of prohibition should 
not be given effect ro. The Parsis, therefore, took their stand 
on religion. Their protests against the new laws were launched 
not merely because of their inherent defects, not so much because 
civil liberty was undermined, not so much because the economic 
interests and welfare of some Parsis engaged in liquor traffic 
were jeopardised, but mainly because the religion of the com¬ 
munity was in danger. It was urged that wine was necessary for 
the performance of certain Zoroastrian rituals and that a memorial 
should be sent to Government on behalf of the community, pray¬ 
ing for relief in view of express religious injunctions enjoining the 
use of liquor on ceremonial occasions. Who could draft the memorial 
more deftly than Muncherji ? The task was entrusted to him and 
no lawyer in the world could have made out a stronger case 
than he did, quoting chapter and verse from the Parsi scriptures 
and establishing to the hilt the claim for special concessions put 
forward by those Parsis who considered it essential to have liquor 
lor ceremonial purposes. Mainly owing to his advocacy, Government 
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allowed the distribution of 24,000 pints of liquor annually through 

the Parsi Punchayet amongst Parsis for religious purposes. 

Whether the concession was warranted or not, Muncherji must 

have felt honestly that he was doing his duty as the Aead of the 

community in voicing its sentiments and strenuously supporting 
its demands. 

It would seem that the sympathy of the Governor of 
Bombay, Sir Roger Lumley ( now Lord Scarborough ), were with 
the Parsis who were thrown out of employment owing to the 
introduction of prohibition, but as a constitutional Governpr, he 
wisely refrained from doing anything savouring of interference 
with the policy of the Congress Ministry which had for the first 
time in the history of the Congress accepted office and which it 
was his earnest desire to help as much as possible to function 
without the slightest impediment in its way. Nevertheless, he 
was anxious to understand the viewpoint of the Parsi community 
and to ascertain to what extent its members engaged in liquor trade 
were likely to suffer and what steps could be taken to rehabilitate 
those who would be thrown out of employment. To that end he 
had granted interviews to some of the leaders of the community 
even before the introduction of prohibition and he was particularly 
anxious to meet Muncherji. One day, when Muncherji was in 
Matheran, an interesting visitor was announced. It was an 
A.D.C. to the Governor oi Bombay who also happened to be there 
on that day. The A.D.C. brought with him an invitation from 
His Excellency to lunch. It was a rule with Muncherji to express 
inability to accept such invitations. Had he declined it. the 

A.D.C. had instructions to tell Muncherji that His Excellency 
would like to see him in connection with the problem of prohibition. 
But anticipating the object of the invitation Muncherji readily 
accepted it, anxious as he was to have an opportunity to place 
the case of the Parsis before the Governor as forcibly as 
he could and to seek his good offices in the matter. 

The imposition of the Supplementary General Tax necessitated 
by the loss of revenue from liquor licences meant considerable 
decrease in the income derived by charity trusts from properties. 
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A protest meeting was held in Blavatsky Hall, presided over by 
Muncherji, and due mainly to the lead given by him, the protest 
had its effect. Government allowed certain exemptions in the 
case of properties the income from which was utilised for education, 
medical relief and other charitable purposes. 

Growing destitution in the community despite incessant 
el fort at alleviation constitutes one of the most perplexing sociolo¬ 
gical problems of the Parsis. History is full of illustrations of 
cases of human societies violently shaken to their foundations by 
political anarchy, economic anarchy or social anarchy. But never 
before has the world witnessed a single case in which the social 
equilibrium was so disturbed, the social order rendered so chaotic 
and its stability so gravely imperilled by the anarcl^ of charity, 
as is seen to-day in the case of the Parsis, particularly those 
residing in benevolent Bombay. The commercial enterprise, thrift 
and foresight ol the Parsis ol the past generations enabled them 
to amass large fortunes and their philanthropic disposition 
and sense of social obligations made them give away large 
sums of money in charity. But, oddly enough, as inheritors of 
numerous charitable endowments the present-day Parsis find that 
excess of red corpuscles has led to a morbid condition of the body 
politic. The stream of bounty continues to flow, replenishing and 
augmenting the resources available for the amelioration of the condi¬ 
tion ol the poor of the community. But just as facile credit 
increases indebtedness, so does facile alms-giving swell the number 
of families dependent on charity. 


During the life time of Muncherji the system or lack of system 
of distribution of charity funds for the relief of the poor, which thus 
led to their demoralisation and pauperised even the lower middle 
classes, provoked strong comment. The Trustees of the Parsi 
Punchayet Funds, as the elders of the community, were particu¬ 
larly blamed. As the President of the Board of Trustees and, as 
the Trustee who had, before he became President, the most potent 
voice in moulding the policy and guiding the day-to-day admini¬ 
stration ol the 1 unds for the relief of the poor, Muncherji had to 
bear the brunt of the attack of the critics who took him to be a 
champion of the prevailing system of giving doles to the poor and 
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as an obstacle in the way of regulating and co-ordinating the 
disribution of various funds under a concerted scheme. 

The Trustees of various charity funds did, indeed, need a shake- 
up. But to have singled out Muncherji for censure was not fair. 
If he adhered to the prevailing system of distributing doles, it was 
because he was moved by a dominating sense of the pressing needs, 
interests and claims of the poor and because he held that, so long 
as there were destitutes in the community for giving employment 
to whom, or for relieving whose distress otherwise, adequate arrange¬ 
ments had not been made, doles would have to be given. If he was 
not keen on concerted action being taken by the different Trusts so 
as to have applications for relief scrutinized by a central agency 
and dealt with under a co-ordinated system of administration of 
charity funds, it was because he knew that the trustees of several 
charity funds did not want to surrender their powers or delegate 
their duties to others and it was because he was of opinion that 
they could not be compelled to fall in line with other Trustees. 
Therein, no doubt, he seemed to take too pessimistic a view of the 
possibilities for reform despite the non-co-operation of a few trusts. 
To discuss the matter with him the writer had an interview with 
Muncherji in the year 1931. He told Muncherji that his colleagues 
on the Board of Trustees of the N. M. Wadia Charities were of 
opinion that it was desirable that a conference of the Trustees of 
charities concerned in the administration of relief to the 
poor should be held, under the auspices of the Trustees of the 
Parsi Punchayet Funds, to consider the extent to which the 
charity trusts could and would co-operate in evolving a system 
of pooling their resources and setting up an agency through 
which relief could be ensured to the needy but denied to those who 
were able to work or were otherwise ineligible for financial assist¬ 
ance from the trusts. Muncherji replied that he had his doubts 
concerning the feasibility of the proposal and had, therefore, as a 
first step towards co-ordination of the work of various charity 
trusts, arranged for a General Register being maintained in the 
offices of the Parsi Punchayet Funds, embodying particulars 
concerning the help given to families living on charity. If the 
different Trusts consulted the Register, much of the abuses 
incidental to unco-ordinated action could be avoided. The 
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writer was not satisfied that that was all that could be attempted 
towards collaboration and co-ordination of effort, but in view of 
his unbounded admiration and respect for Muncherji he readily 
agreed that as the first step in the process of charity organization 
and co-operation of different Trusts, the General Register should 
be given a fair trial. 


Muncherji spared no pains to see that the particulars 
embodied in the Register were full and complete, scanning it from 
time to time and constantly instructing and guiding the staff 
en S a g e< J f° r compiling it. Howsoever gifted, toil was, so to say, 
a habit with him. Whenever laced with arduous business, he 
bent his whole energy to do it or to get it done by others under his 
direction. In regard to all such work his zeal and energy never 
flagged. 


It did not take long before a further step was taken by the 
Charity Trusts towards combination of effort. A conference was 
held to co-ordinate the different activities of all Trusts in the 
different spheres of communal well-being. But it still seemed diffi¬ 
cult to bring about combination of effort and pooling of resources. 
As a tentative measure, however, it was agreed that a few co-operat¬ 
ing trusts should pool their resources for helping Parsi students in 
pursuing their post-matriculation and post-graduate studies in 
India and abroad and a special committee, consisting of represen¬ 
tatives of the co-operating trusts, was constituted for the 
purpose. The successful working of this committee paved the way 
lor further conferences and consultations concerning the scope for 
co-operation in other matters with the result that a Liaison 

Committee consisting of representatives of different trusts was 
appointed in the year 1946. 


Muncherji did not live to see all the developments that have 
taken place since the introduction of the General Register, but 
even whilst he was alive, the programme of co-ordinated activities 
in respect of welfare work was gathering momentum. Under his 
ea ership arrangements were made for consolidation of help given 
y different trusts to the needy who were thus spared the humilia¬ 
tion and hardship of knocking at the door of different trusts for 
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relief. Schemes for medical inspection and treatment of children 
in Parsi charity shools, for apprenticing Parsi youths to 
the Iron and Steel Works at Jamshedpur, for a hostel for the 
accommodation of poor Parsi students and for the establishment 
of an Employment Bureau for the unemployed were also formulated 
under his leadership for joint action by different Trusts. 

Muncherji s presidentship of the Punchayet also witnessed an 
important reform in the constitution of the Board itself. By a 
consent decree obtained in 1935 the following radical changes were 
made in the scheme for the election of the Trustees framed by the 
High Court of Bombay in the year 1910:- 


1. A Trustee appointed under the election scheme as 
amended should hold office for 10 years and not for life 
as heretofore. He could stand for re-election. 


2- The minimum age for the appointment of a Trustee was 
reduced from 35 to 30 and if two-thirds of the Voters 
made a representation to the Trustees in favour of a 
younger candidate it would further be reduced to 25. 

3. There may be one Lady Trustee on the Board. 


Formidable as it seems, this is but an incomplete record 
of Muncherji’s work for the alleviation of the suffering of the 
poor and for the promotion of communal welfare. One more 

activity in that direction deserves, however, special mention-the 

housing of the poor and lower middle classes of the community. 
It is a characteristic of Parsis that though they are easily divided 
on matters of religious rites and usages, they stand up as one man 
whenever they are face to face with the moral shipwrecks of society 
or the wants of suffering humanity. One of the dire wants of the 
poor is that of decent houses to live in, where they can bring up 
their children under conditions favourable to the development of 
their faculties and their personality. No doubt, as a community 
the Parsi poor are relatively much better off in respect of housing 
than the bulk of the population of Bombay. Thanks to the 

pioneering efforts of that Parsi Peabody-Muncherji Murzban-the 

well-to-do classes of the community were stirred, more than fifty 
years ago, to provide healthy homes for the poor. Since then 
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charitable chawls and colonies for poor and middle-class Parsis 
have been continuously springing up in Bombay. In that move¬ 
ment Muncherji Khareghat played a prominent part for over thirty 
years. The Hughes Road colony, the Dadar colony, the Tardeo, 
Gamadia and Captain colonies, all bear testimony to the deep 
interest he took in the projects for their establishment and the thought 
and attention he devoted to every detail concerning the construction 
of buildings comprised in the schemes from the time of excavation 
for their foundations till the time of installation of sanitary 
and electrical fittings. As regards the houses built under the 
direction of the Trustees of Parsi Punchayet Funds, Mr. S. F. 
Desai, one of the Secretaries, writes : 

“ He would go into the quality and quantity of materials, their 
specifications, rates, total amounts, actual costings, letting rates, 
economic rents, concession rents, etc. He even used to visit build¬ 
ings under construction and the way he went up and down the provi¬ 
sional staircases made of bamboos was a matter of amazement to young 
men. He never took the help of any hand to cross a ditch or a patch 
of mud and, if offered, declined it with a resenting gesture of his 
hand. ” 


For this sketch it is not necessary to go into other details of 
the work that devolved on Muncherji as an elder of his community. 
His magnificent efforts during certain epidemics and catastrophes, 
however, cannot be passed over in silence. As a legacy of World 
War One, the world witnessed during the years 1918-1919 the most 
widespread and virulent type of influenza in its history. Along 
with the other members of the population a large number of Parsis 
in Bombay lost their lives during that epidemic. With characteristic 
alacrity the Trustees of the Parsi Punchayet Funds provided a 
special fever hospital at Babulnath Road for the treatment of Parsi 
patients. Dr. M. D. D. Gilder, then famous as a physician and 
now as a Congress Minister, was in charge of the hospital. Both 
he and Muncherji dedicated their precious time and talents to that 
humanitarian work. 


To visit poor patients in the hospitals and to see that they 
were well looked after was regarded by Muncherji as his paramount 
duty. Apart, however, from the consciousness of his obligations 
as the elder of the community, the sufferings of the poor and the 
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afflicted came as near to his heart as if those nearest and dearest to 
h lm had been the v.ctims of the fell disease. One day when he was 
on his rounds, unaccompanied by a member of the hospital staff 

he asked a woman patient whether she was properly attended to’ 
Not knowing who he was, she exclaimed 3 2 ” 

The philosophic visitor did not pause to explain but passed on to 

see other patients. Dr. Gilder from whom I heard this story 

could not say how much that silly patient must have 

felt ashamed of herself when she was told that the simple, 

unassuming, saint-like visitor was not a vagabond but a revered 
trustee of the Parsi Punchayet. 

Muncherji's solicitude for the afflicted, as evinced by his 

frequent visits to the Fever Hospital, reminds one of his decision 

years ago to visit Ahmedabad during the epidemic of cholera in the 

year 1888. He was then a Government officer and he considered it 

his duty to be personally helpful to the people of Ahmedabad His 

elder brother. Lieut. Colonel M. P. Khareghat, was perturbed and 

wrote to his father : “ Muncha wants to go to Ahmedabad. It looks 
uncommonly like courting death. 

1921 was a year of travail for all in India. The non-co-opera¬ 
tion movement was in full swing. Tempers were frayed. The visit 
of the then Prince of Wales to India fa,led to relieve the tension. 
After his visit to Bombay riots broke out in the city. A large 
number of Parsis, being members of a community loyal to the 
British Crown, wene mercilessly belaboured. Muncherji's heart 
bled for them. With Dr. Jivanji Modi, the then Secretary of the 

Punchayet. he went round the areas affected by the riots and 
gave monetary or other help to the victims. 

Whenever members of the community suffered from any 
natural calamity, such, for instance, as the Gujarat floods in 1927, 
the Trustees were prompt in ministering relief and Muncherji 
was the man to inspire, organise and carry to completion schemes 

for succour. When the terrific cyclone of 1940 devastated Thana 

district and Gujarat, Muncherji was once more at the helm 
of activities to help the afflicted. Applications for relief poured 
in from all directions but Muncherji was never weary of subject- 
ing each case to ms argus-eyed scrutiny. 
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Engrossed though he was in the work of the Punchayet and 

immersed in life-long study of his favourite subjects Muncherji 

managed to spare time to attend to the work of various 

social, educational and literary organizations. Of most of these he 

was President. The names of only a few' of these organizations will 

indicate the wide range of his activities: The K. R. Cama 

Oriental Institute, Zarthoshti Dharam Sambandhi Khol Karnari 

Mandli, Dnyan Prasarak Mandli, Numismatic Society of India, 

J* J* P* Institution, the Victoria Memorial School for 

the Blind, the B. D. Petit Parsi General Hospital, the 

Zoroastrian Association, the Garib Zarthoshti Rehthan Fund, the 

Bombay Pinjrapol and the Parsi Charity Organization Society. 

Clear-headed, careful, methodical and helpful, to all such institutions 

he was a pillar of strength. His regular attendance at their 

meetings and concentration on the questions coming up for 

discussion were exemplary, his contribution to their deliberations 

invaluable and his observations and suggestions on the papers 

submitted to him helpful and illuminating. To sit by him, to 

witness and admire the warmth of his feeling and ardour for all 

that is good and noble and beautiful in human relationship was a 

liberal education for those who had the privilege of being associated 

with him as his colleagues. Orthodox or progressive, wise or 

unwise, rational or irrational as he might have appeared to them 

on different occassions, he was at all times sincere and selfless in all 
he said and did. 

It was natural that the help of such an esteemed and judicious 
elder of the community, who had during his youth distinguished 
mnself as a judge, should be sought as an arbitrator or as a conci¬ 
liator by many individuals and institutions. Two important cases 
may be cited. 

R T,le Bhagaria Mobeci Cose - A High Court decision given in 
upheld the monopoly of Bhagaria priests to perform certain 
rehgious ceremon.es in the Anjuman fire-temple. This right was 
■gnored m a trust deed made in 1891. Two of the priests con¬ 
cerned. Erachji Framji Dastur and Faredun Ratanji Kanga. 
thereupon, filed a suit aga.nst the Trustees of the fire-temple, 
e matter was ultimately referred to the arbitration of Muncherji. 
he arbitration proceedings lasted for three years. There were 
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58 sittings at which a large number of witnesses recorded their 

evidence. The award which Muncherji gave was accepted by the 

Court and a decree was passed in the year 1915 by which the 

Bhagaria priests right to perform solely the principal religious 
ceremonies was upheld. 

The Fawcett Strike Inquiry Committee. Disputes between 
mill hands and mill owners have become a constant feature 
of the textile industry during the last three decades. In the 
year 1928 an amended scheme for a standardised schedule 
of rates and standardised muster prepared by the Millowners’ 
Association led to disputes which soon assumed the propor¬ 
tions of a general strike. The matter was referred by Government 
to a Strike Inquiry Committee of three members presided over by 
Mr. Justice Fawcett. Muncherji was invited to serve on the 
Committee. It meant arduous work and laborious study of technical 
details relating to the textile industry. With his usual industry and 
clarity he grasped those details and his examination of witnesses 
was a revelation to his colleagues and others of the mastery of the 
subject acquired by him within the short time he had to study the 
different types of machinery which go to the making of a cotton 
mill and the various textile processes involved in its working. 
Even during his youth such versatility, vivacity and assiduity 
would have appeared extraordinary ; after sixty-five hard-spent 
years they were simply amazing. 

In the year 1937, a movement was set on foot to mark the 

Parsi community s appreciation of Muncherji s phenomenal 

services. The following extract from a letter, dated December 17, 

1937, addressed to the Trustees of the Parsi Panchayet Funds 

by Messrs. R. P. Masani and P. P. Mistri, gives briefly the history 
of the movement: 

This is the twenty-fifth year of iVIr. M. P. fCln reghat’s valued 
connection with the 3oard of Trustees of the Parsi Panchayet Funds, 
first as a Member and then as Chairman. There being a general desire 
among the members of our community that this occasion should be 
signalised by the installation of his marble bust at a suitable place as a 
token of the very high esteem in which he is held by his co-religionists 
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for his sterli»g qualities as a true Zoroastrian and of their high apprecia¬ 
tion of the valued services rendered by him to the community, parti¬ 
cularly of his devoted and self-sacrificing services as a Trustee of the 
Parsi Punchayet Funds for twenty-five years, a Committee was appoin¬ 
ted to make the necessary arrangements to carry out the object. The 
Committee consider that a suitable site for the installation of the bust 
would be the centre of the Road running perpendicular to Hughes Road 
and leading to the steps of the Hughes Road Hstate of the Trustees, 
where a mango tree stands at present. We are accordingly asked by 
the Committee to approach you with the request that the Trustees will 
be pleased to grant their permission to the bust being installed on that 
site before a meeting of members of our community on a day to be 
fixed hereafter in January 1938.” 

The bust was accordingly unveiled on the site before a large 
and representative gathering on 20th February 1938. 

Muncherji will, however, live in history not so much by his 
splendid work as an ideal judge, not so much by his devoted and 
self- sacrificing services to his community as one of its elders, not 
so much by the energy, ability and singleness of purpose shown 
by him in various spheres of public service, as by his matchless 
intellectual vigour and versatility, profound learning and love for 
research, all vividly reflected in his writings. The Parsi commu¬ 
nity may well take credit for having produced not a few eminent 
devotees of the goddess of learning, but in that galaxy of scholars 
none shines with such unique lustre as Muncherji. Of all men of 
learning we have known within recent years he was the man blest 
with a true scholar’s cast of mind, a true scholar’s sense of duty 
and outlook on life, clearness of thought and judgment, versatility 

as well as profundity, and a true scholar’s sense of fellowship and 
service. 


Not many literary publications stand to his credit. Some of 
his contributions to oriental scholarship still remain to be published. 
But the following list of what has already been published is 
sufficient to give one an idea of his voracious appetite for knowledge 
and amazing versatility 

1. “ Astrolabe. 



Pancha Sidhantika 
Branch of the Royal 


1896). 


in the Journal of the Bombay 
Asiatic Society (No. L1I, Vol. XIX 
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3. Collected Sanskrit Writings of the Parses by Ervad 
S. D. Bharucha (Parts V & VI edited). 

4. The Identity of some Heavenly Bodies mentioned in 
the old Iranian Writings (Sir J. J. Zarthoshti Madressa 
Jubilee Volume). 

5. The Darya-i-Noroz (Dr. Modi Memorial Volume). 

6 . Preface to “Parsis of Ancient India” by Mr. S. K. 
Hodiwalla. 

7. Foreword to “Oriental Treasures” by Mr. J. C. Katrak. 

8 . Report of the “Parsi Panchang Committee 2 Vols. 

9. Foreword to “Hundred Years Calendar.” 

10. Deciphering of Mr. Thanawalla’s Collection of Coins. 

11. Thesis on the origin and meaning of the name Ardochsho 
on Kushan Coins. 

It is beyond the capacity of the writer of this sketch to offer 
any opinion on the intrinsic merit of such recondite theses and 
articles, but one of his monumental studies may be singled out for 
special mention—“Astrolabe , * which has been edited by Professor 
D. D. fvapadia, a scholar of wide and varied literary and scientific 
attainments, as silent and bashful as Muncherji. This 
feat of intellectual labour and learning is more than sufficient 
to make Muncherji live for years as an accomplished Avesta, 
Sanskrit and Persian scholar versed not only in religious 
and literary lore but also in History, Geography, Numismatics, 
Astrology and Astronomy. 

The greatness of a scholar consists not so much in the depth 
and vigour of his intellect as in the strength and splendour 
of his character and his earnest desire to seek the Truth and to 
hold fast to his convictions. Tested on that touchstone, Muncherji 

Khareghat emerges pure gold-a true scholar, one of the very few 

given by the Parsi community to the world, resembling both in 
mental endowment and personal habits and character that 
splendidly endowed * scholar, teacher, preacher and philosopher, 
Khurshedji Rustomji Cama. Clear-headed, careful, methodical 
Muncherji combined in him the scholar s aptitude to take infinite 
pains to probe things to the bottom to arrive at truth, severe 

* See Vol. II. 
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toil, concentration, thoroughness and accuracy, with the true 
scholars innate modesty, simplicity, sincerity and humanity, a 
feeling for all that is good and beautiful in human relation¬ 
ship. To see him participating at Committee meetings or Con¬ 
ference tables in the discussions on various problems, absolutely 
unconscious of the superiority of his talents and profundity of 
knowledge, listening intently to every one, drawing out every one 
and respecting different viewpoints with a modesty that was part 
of his fibre, was a spectacle even more impressive than the wealth 
of his learning and the radiance of his intellect mighty by nature 
and made more resplendent by the inborn humility, courtesy, 
grace and goodness of the man. His scholarly life, one may say, 
was part of the rest of his life, governed always by a desire to 
learn, and guided always in all the efforts he made and all the 
steps he took by a high moral ideal, leaving behind him the 
memory of a great citizen and a typical Zoroastrian. 



M. P. KHAREGHAT: THE MAN AND THE SCHOLAR 

By Diwan Bahadur Krishnalal M. Jhaveri 

As a practising lawyer 1 knew Mr Khareghat's extreme un¬ 
willingness to inflict the sentence of death by hanging, in cases 
where the offence of deliberate murder was proved. Another such 
humanitarian Judge was the late Mr. Dayaram Gidumal. Both of 
them on retirement plunged into a life of social service, eschewing 

politics, and both have left a name which will be cherished with 
abiding interest. 

I had the good fortune to work with Mr. Khareghat, on several 
public Institutions for the last two decades and a half, and was 
struck with the high principles of conduct he displayed in the 
conduct of the affairs of those bodies. Whether it was the Cama 
Oriental Institute or the Gnyan Prasarak Mandli or the Victoria 
Memorial School for the Blind, or any other Institution, the 
sincerity with which he attended to the work before him. was 
transparent. His gentleness, modesty and unobtrusiveness were 
remarkable. Because of them he was never aggressive, though 
plain-spoken. 

Mr. Khareghat was one of that diminishing band of Parsi 
Pandits, who had studied the Sanskrit language from a Scholar’s 
point of view. Mathematics was another forte of his. Of his 
manifold public activities in the service of his community, mothers 
will no doubt write from first-hand knowlege. 

I take this opportunity to acknowledge, publicly and gratefully, 
the help he gave me in the solution of a very difficult problem, in 
connection with a book I published about 20 years ago. I happen¬ 
ed to have to edit a collection of Imperial Farmans (A. D. 1 577 to 
A. D. 1805) granted by the then Mogul Emperors to the ancestors of 
H is Holiness the Tikayat Maharaj, the religious head of the Vaish- 
navite section of Hindus They were dated some Ilahi and some 
Hijri Eras. I was unable to give their corresponding dates of the 
Christian Era. I turned to my friend for help and though the 
task was strenuous, onerous and troublesome, he cheerfully carried 
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it out and placed me under deep obligation. I am quoting in this 
connection a portion of the Preface I wrote to the book :- 

“The ascertainment of the corresponding dates of the 
Farman according to the Christian Calendar, is entirely due 
to the kindness of Mr. M. P. Khareghat, I.C.S., (Retd.). On 
this side of India it is difficult to find another such expert in 
this branch of learning, conversion of dates and years of one 
Era into another. In his letter he thus describes the 
difficulties. ‘ The Christian dates are designated as of the Old 

Style (O S.) or the New Style (N.S.). The Old Style dates are 

all those according to the Julian Calendar, which was in use 
all over Europe before Pope Gregory XIII made certain 
changes in it in A.D. 1582. These changes were accepted 
over the greater part of Europe, shortly thereafter but not 
till 1752 A.D. in England. The dates according to this 
Gregorian Calendar are called New Style dates, the chief 
difference between the two styles, so far as the period in 
which Farmans IV to XII fall, is that there is a difference 
of ten days between them, in the case of Farmans XIII and 
XIV there is a difference of eleven days. Thus the date in 
Farman No. IX is 21st September, New Style, but 11th 
September, Old Style. The dates of the first three Farmans 
1 all before 1582 so they would always be given in the Old 
Style. 

The dates of the Hijri months are of two kinds, 
called respectively Hisabi and Hilali. The former are derived 
from a calculation of mean motions and are those generally 
set down in all the Text Books and Tables. The latter are 
derived from actual observation of the New Moon (Hilal) and 
are thus generally in use among the people. It thus happens 
that there is a difference of a day between the Hisabi and Hilali 
dates e.£*., first Mohurram Hisabi may fall on a Tuesday, but 
the new moon may not be visible till after sunset on that 
day, and thus according to the Hilali reckoning Wednesday 
would be first Mohurram. It is to cure this uncertainty that 
usually the day of the week is given in documents with 
the Hijri date ; one can then be quite certain when the 
document was actually made. (In these Farmans, unfortu- 
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nately the days of the week are not given.) I have treated 
the dates given by you as Hisabi for they are certain so 
far as calculation goes. 

The Ilahi Calendar is not Zoroastrian, although the 
months are called by the same names as the Zoroastrian 
months. The constitution of the year is entirely different, 
and it begins at an entirely different time. There is also a 
certain amount of uncertainty as to the exact elements of 
the Ilahi Calendar, so far as our present knowledge goes, 
although the general principles are known ; hence it happens 
that the Ilahi dates when calculated are out by a day or two 
occasionally. In this case also, as in the case of the Hijri 
Calendar, if the week day is given, as it often is. no doubt 
is left. 

“In Farman No. VI. 17th Meher, Ilahi Year 6 of Shah 
Jehan, it is probable that the adjective Ilahi only qualifies 
the month Meher and not the year. Shah Jehan abolished 
the use of the Ilahi Year and restored the use of the Hijri 
Calendar, and his Regnal years were reckoned according to 
it from 1st Jamadi II. He came to the throne on 8th Jamadi 
II A.H. 1037 and his sixth Regnal year, (which is probably 
what is given in the document), extended from 1st Jamadi 

II, A.H. 1042 to 30th Jamadi I, A. H. 1043. He ordained 

that Ilahi dates and months may be used, but (that) they 
should occupy a subordinate place. The Ilahi date must be 
that .which fell between the above two Mahomedan dates. 
(On this matter 1 would refer to Prof. Hodiwala’s very 
excellent Paper on the ‘Julus Years of Shah Jehan in his 
Historical Studies in Numismatics published in 1923’)*\ 

V7hat a profound and close study of the systems of Chris¬ 
tian, Mahomedan and Ilahi Calendars, Moghul History and 
Persian language, does this illuminatory note disclose. 

As in duty bound, I sent a copy of the book to him. He 
sent me the following reply which I have preserved in all reverence 
and regard. 
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Dear Mr. Jhaveri, 


Mount Pleasant Road, Malabar Hill 
Bombay, 13th June 1932. 


On my return today here from Matheran, I find your book 
on Imperial Firmans, a most pleasant surprise. The book seems to 
have been left at my house some days when there was none there save 
the servants. They wrote to me that somebody bad sent a Quran for 
me. I was wondering who had done so and why. I must apologise for 
the delay in acknowledging receipt. I am very greatly obliged to you 
for sending the work to me. as it will afford very interesting and 
instructive reading; still more obliged for your kind mention of me in the 
Preface, on account of the little help I could render. The work must be 
a costly one and I shall be very happy to purchase it if you will kindly 
let me know the price. Again thanking you for sending it to me, with 
best wishes. 


I remain. 

Yours sincerely 
(Sd.) M. P. fChareghat. 

What simplicity of heart and nobility of temper does this letter 
disclose? I am not wrong in mourning the loss of such a friend as a 
personal loss, and also a loss to Literature, irreparable for some 
time at least when another Khareghat is given to us 




Facsimile of a letter written by M. P. Khareghat Esq. to Diwan Bahadur Krishnalal M. Jhaveri. 


GREEK MONOGRAMS 
By G. E. L. Carter, B.A. I.C.S. (Retd). 

Among the unsolved problems of archaeology must le counted 
the so-called Greek monograms. The monograms are symbols in 
apparently mathematical form stamped on coins of Greek origin. 
Various explanations have been offered as to their meaning, the 
commonest being that they are the marks of Athenian moneyers. 
One thesis is that they are hieroglyphic, and should be interpreted 
on lines similar to the Egyptian hieroglyphs. 

If however we come to their study, surveying the whole held 
of Greek influences, we find we are limited by striking facts. No 
monogram is earlier than the* Greek invasion of Persia — kt us take 
B. C. 3d0 as the limiting year. No monograms are found on 
Roman coins, with the single exception of a Homan coin issued in 
Greece by L. Caesius, an early Roman administrator there, and no 
monogram is found on coins struck in Egypt. On the other 
hand, monograms are found on Gallo-Belgic coins both of Gaul 
and Britain, on the Graeco-Bactrian, Indo-Greek and Kushan coins, 
but not on those of the Western Ksliatrapas. They are also found 
on Gnostic gem-stones of Egypt. 

We also know that certain symbols of similar form bore 
specific names, best exemplified by that known as Phani. Phani 
was so called, because its obvious elements could be resolved into 
the Greek letters representing the word Phani, which may well be 
translated Illumination. 

Moreover, the whole science of mathematics as we know it, 
and as it was developed up to comparatively recent times was a 
purely Greek science, deriving from the Pythagorean philosophy 
of Number as the ultimate reality. This philosophy receded 
in importance with the growth of Platonism, which indeed 
adopted much of the older teaching, with the ultimate result of 
the philosophy becoming a mere handmaid of magical practice, 
and the science becoming the intellectual basis of the material 
civilisation of the world. Any study of the life and times of 
Euclid, the systematiser of mathematical learning current then. 
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must take into account both the love by Greeks for the enuncia¬ 
tion of mathematical problems, porisms, of which no literary 
form has survived, and for the development of ingenius machines 
for working out mathematical problems, the most famous of which 

was probably that for finding two means between two extremes j 
this was hung in the temple at Delos. 

If now we approach the study of the monograms with these 

facts in our minds, we may see in these symbols a simple means 

of spreading throughout the known world formulae for the 

development of further mathematical lore, and possibly also of 

esoteric moral teachings. In figures 1 and 2 I show how the 

symbol, known as Pbani, can be made to act as the carrier of 

the triad of truths adopted by St. Paul as Faith, Hope and Charity, 

by St. Augustine as Eternal Truth. In figures 3 and 4, 

based on an earthwork 1 in Salisbury Plain, I show how the 

properties of an ellipse can be demonstrated by means of Pytha- 
goras’ Theorem. 

Now such development of symbols will often be simply a 

prion. I mean the figures and development are true, whether 

the inventors of these figures intended such development or not. 

n short, we must also indicate, if we can, that we are working on 

the lines of the makers’ intentions. In the case of the ellipse, 

we find intention in that the minor axis of the whole figure is 

marked by a fine tumulus at some short distance from the earthwork. 

In the case of the monograms, it is often possible to observe, 

incorporated in the figure, a tiny circle, or a cross or ellipse, 

to indicate in what way the figure must be developed. Thus 

the presence of a tiny circle would show that the final figure 

must have reference to the properties of a circle; of a cross, 

to the use of perpendiculars in solving the problem, and similarly 
of an ellipse. 

It is impossible to show here the results which I have worked 
out for m3 7 self._It may suffice to say that in several cases the 

1. This earthwork, figured in the O S. maps, is on lowlying ground, 
encloses about 25 acres and is surrounded by a bank only a foot or two 
high It could have served no purpose of defence or habitation, and is in 
fact onl^ understandable as an object lesson in cryptic mathematics. 
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formulae as shown on Gallo-Belgic coins correspond with formula? 
on Greek or Graeco-Persian coins as question and answer; that 
is, the full development of the formula? in either case being the 
same. 


Now this is a study, which I suggest is eminently one for 
a race deriving from Persian ancestry, for a race now domiciled 
as the Indo Greeks were, in India. Equally is it desirable 
that if an independent check of the proposition is to be made.*, 
I should not here expound the results which I have obtained. 
If the working of all parties is correct, then the answers will 
always be the same, and we shall ultimately arrive at the 
conclusion that m the so-called monograms the Greeks of Alexand¬ 
rian culture developed a marvellous means of disseminating 
throughout the world some of the mathematical and intellectual 
learning, which, though possibly of local origin, could be made 
freely available to all who were competent to understand. 
Coins pass very freely from hand to hand, and by such passing, 
those in the remotest parts could feel their community of interest 


with those near the centre of things. The ultimate ascendency of 
Rome brought the technique to an end. Nahjipana, the great 
Satrap refused to ‘‘disfigure” his coins, it is certainly a truism 
that his coins were based on the Roman denarius. It remains to 
be seen how late the symbol was employed on local coins in India. 
In the far west, the Anglo-Saxon pagan sceattas (say 6th Cent.) 
still showed the mathematical for mu he, and ultimately, as we 
know, the great school at York supplied in the person of Alcuin 

the teacher of Mathematics to Charlemagne's court at the end of 
the 8th century. 




1. The Symbol PH AN I. 



2. Synthesis of the symbol Phani. 





3. The earthwork at Druids 
Head Farmnear Stonehenge. 


4. Synthesis of a formula demonstrating the proper¬ 
ties of an ellipse. 


THE SCYTHIAN STELA OF THE BARODA MUSEUM 

A Monument of the Earliest Scythian Invasion into Gujarat . 

By—Dr. H. Goetz. 

In 1935 Mr. V. R. Talwalkar, bead of the P.W.D. Baroda 
State, found at the village Salad on the Dadhar River, in the 
Baroda Division, a curious stone slab (Fig. A.) and handed it 
over to the Archaeological Section of the Baroda State Museum 
(no. Ac. 2/ 125). It is an irregular, dark grey fragment of a stela, 
at present 7^ inches high, 4\ inches broad and 1^ inches thick, 
rounded at the top, but broken and incomplete at the right side 
and bottom. Its upper part is tilled by a half-round relievo, or 
rather a drawing with a slightly deepened background. It 
represents a tree, flanked on both sides by curious animals, 
distantly resembling heraldic bulls. Unfortunately its purpose 
cannot be ascertained. 

Mr. Talwalkar already had thought that this slab must 
somehow be connected with Iranian civilization, but could deter¬ 
mine neither its historical position nor the character and origin 
of its Iranian features. The relief in fact offers considerable 
difficulties to an analysis, as it is a rather clumsy work of ‘"folk art”, 
in which the traditional motives had no more been understood and 
were mixed up in the crudest manner. Yet this very fact will prove 
of great value in determining the origin of the stone slab. The 
chief motif, however, can still be discerned easily- The “Tree of 
Life” between two theriomorphic demons, a subject very common 
in Assyro-Babylonian and Achaemenian art. Thus any attempt 
to connect this stone fragment with the immigration of the 
Parsis into Gujarat is out of question, as at that time the motif 
of the “Tree of Life” between two demons had since long been 
transformed into a very different heraldic device. Bull demons, 
on the other hand, are very common in Assyro-Babylonian art, 
but they always have a human head crowned by a mitre. But 
the kneeling bulls flanking the pillar capitals in the Achaemenian 
palaces at Persepolis, Pasargadae and Susa (fig. B. 4) reveal a 
certain resemblance with the demon figures of our relief. Thus 
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it must be contemporary with Achtemenian art or only a few 

centuries younger, when the Achtemenian tradition was •not yet 
forgotten in popular art. 

However, the comparison with the Achamenian bull 
capitals does not work out completely. It is rather difficult to 
say whether the demons of our relief are really bulls or 
lions with bull heads, and whether their long, slim snouts 
or their long spiral horns can really be those of bulls. It 
is also, difficult to determine as what must be interpreted the 
curious double crescents trimmed with short ra 3 's or points 
which cover their fronts, shoulders and thighs, whether they 
are manes, wings or what else. Yet our comparison with the 
bull capitals proves a pointer in the right direction. For 
Achcemenian art has evolved a considerable number of fancy 
animals, where human and animal bodies, bulls, lions, grif¬ 
fons, eagles, ibex, goats, stags scorpions are fused into very im¬ 
pressive hieratic symbols. These fancy beings are known to 
us Dot so much from the big monuments, than from the 
small works of decorative art, signet rings, jew’ellery and 
silver ornaments, cups, plates, rhytons, etc., many of which 
were found not in Persia proper, but in Turkistan, Ar¬ 
menia, the Caucasus and the South-Russian steppes then 
occupied by the Scythian tribes. Amongst these a bracelet 
and a silver rhyton from the Oxus treasure (figs. B. I and B. 3) 1 . 
and another rhyton from the Kuban territory north of the Cau¬ 
casus, now in Leningrad (fig. B. 2)~ are of special interest for 
us. The first two show’ such a fancy animal, with a griffon's 
head, ibex horns and lion body, the first with long, the second 
with rudimentary heraldic wings. The animal of the Kuban 
rhyton finally has a goat’s head, horns and beards, but a 
lion s body partly covered with scales or feathers, and with 
heraldic wings. There we have, in fact, all the features . of 
the theriomorphic demons of the Baroda slab. The long ibex 
horns of the latter are to be found also in the two pieces 

1. O. Dalton, The Treasure of the Oxus, London 1905, pis. 16 and 
22: Fr. Sarre, Die Kunst des Alten Persien, Berlin 1923, pis. 50 and 47. 

2. Sarre, op. cit. pi. 4 8. 
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from the Oxus treasure. The small circles along the neck 
are the last remnants of the curled mane of the animals on 
the armilla from the Oxus Treasure and on the Achiemenian 
capitals; the indented double crescent above the eyes may 
correspond either to the front ornament of the bulls crowning 
those Achtemenian capitals or, in a misunderstood and dislocated 
position, to the hieratic hair curls under the jaws of the same 
bulls or of the goat rhyton from the Kuban ; the shoulder 
crescent- m-ty possibly mean the same curls, or may have 
taken the place of the former rudimentary wings ; the last- 
crescent on the thighs corresponds to an ornament very com¬ 
mon on this part of the body in Mesopotamian, Iranian and 
early Central Asian art. The curious form of the peculiar 
snout is easily explained by the slimmer types of the griffon’s 
and goat’s heads ; and that the rest of the body is intended 
to represent a lion, must be obvious from the other just cited 
and much better pieces. The general character of the demons 
on the Baroda stela, therefore, is beyond any doubt. The 
ambiguity and overlapping of the single ornament motives, on 
the other hand, proves that the artist was no more aware of 
their meaning and fused them together into one, misunder¬ 
stood type, following an old and already dim tradition alien 
to India. 


For if the artist would have understood his work, he 
would perhaps have discovered that at least some of these 
animals were well-known to contemporary Indian art. Winged 
lions, horses, stags, elephants and leogryphs are a common 
feature on the railings at Mathura 1 , Bodh-Gaya 2 , Sanchl 3 etc., 
possibly an innovation of the Maurya Period inspired by 
Iranian art. But they had become so completely Indianized 
and further evolved in a purely Indian spirit, that the icono- 


L V. A. Smith, The Jain Stupa and other Antiquities from Mathura 
Allahabad 1901, pis. 20, 38, 72. 

2. Coomaraswamy, La Sculpture de Bodhgaya, Paris 1935 pis 12 13 

43, 52. * ‘ * 

3. Marshal 1-Foucher, The Monuments of Sancbi, pis 24 26 30 32 

41-44, 47, 56-59, 62 f, 69, 89, 102. ’ ’ ’ ’ 
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graphic relation had become very loose, and that an artistic 
lipk could no more be established. Both from an iconogra- 
phic and stylistic point of view the theriomorphic demons of 
the Baroda stela are not Indian, but a distant echo of 
Achaemenian art. 

But how could this Achaemenian art tradition come to 
Gujarat ? We have already observed that the phantastic ani¬ 
mals underlying its design had been in fashion much more 
in the outlying provinces of the Achaemenian Empire, especi¬ 
ally in the Scythian steppes to its North, than in its cent¬ 
res. It may be that the orthodox Zoroastrianism of the court 
had expressed a moderating influence on suchlike demoniac 
imageries. Achsemenian art had been the model for all 
refinements in Scythian life, and amongst the Scythians it must 
have continued to be cultivated, after the empire of Dareios III 
had been overthrown by Alexander the Great, in the same way 
as after the Muslim conquest Sasanian civilization survived for 
several centuries in those same outlying steppes and mountain 
valleys. The famous Treasure of the Oxus 1 has proved that out¬ 
side the great cities late Achaemenian cups, bowls, rhytons, 
scabbard, and jewellery of every type were still used in Bactria 
up to the fall of the Greek kingdom. Buddhist monuments in the 
Tarim Basin 2 have shown that in the first millennium A.D. the 
Iranian tribes of Eastern Central Asia belonged to the sphere of 
Sasanian civilization in spite of strong Hellenistic, Buddhist-Indian 
and Chinese cultural influence. Though we know very little of 
the cultural conditions prevailing in earlier times, we have all the 
reasons to infer that also the Scythian conquerors of Bactria 
still had some provincial form of Achaemenian civilization. For 
what the coins and other monuments of the later Indo-Scythian, 
Indo-Parthian and Kushan kingdoms reveal, is a purely Iranian 
culture tradition which was only slowly assimilated by Indian 
civilization. 

However, the best and most instructive of these monuments 

1. O. Dalton, The Treasure of the Oxus, London 1905. 

2. Cf. the works of Sir Aurel Stein, A. von Le Coq, Griinwedel, Sven 
Hedin, Pelliot, etc. 
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belong to a later period when the Scythian power was already 
strongly established in India. If anywhere, we can expect early 
monuments only in the South, along the invasion route of the 
Scythians through Seistan, Lower Sind, Cutch and Gujarat 
(Surastrene). Not a hundred years separate the Scythian invasion 
of Gujarat (ca. 100 B.C.) from the reign of Euthydemos of Bactria 
(died ca. 190 B.C.) under whom the “Oxus Treasure” was lost or 
buried near the crossing of the Kabadian-Tashkurgan Road over 
the Amu Darya. A hundred years is a time short enough that 
the Achtcmenian traditions still alive in the Graeco-Bactrian king¬ 
dom could find an echo in the folk art of the Scythians. True, 
the echo which we find in the Baroda stela is crude enough. But 
this is exactly what we must expect, for the artistic standards of 
such an invading nomadic horde cannot have been very high. 
We may, therefore, regard the Baroda stela as the earliest so far 
known artistic monument of the Scythians in India, contemporary 
with their first conquest of Surastrene, on the territory of which it 
was found. And its decoration is a last echo of the Achamenian 
art tradition such as it had been alive amongst the Scythians. 

And yet we may have to add a certain qualification. For it 
seems that even in this alien monument vestiges of a beginning 
Indianization can be traced. The double arch between which 
the motif of the “Tree of Life” flanked by the animal demons 
has been sandwiched, again recurs at the Kankali Tila stupa of 
Mathura 1 and also in Gandhara. It might thus appear that 
this motif was likewise brought by the Scythians from Central 
Asia. But it is completely unknown in Iranian art, whereas it 
can be easily derived from the decoration of the contemporary 
West-Indian cave temples. For at Bhaja, Bedsa, Nasik, Karla, 
Manmoda, etc. the windows of the Buddhist chaitya caves were 
repeated, on a smaller scale, as a facade ornament, often with a 
sort of perspectivic view of the wood construction of the interior 
ceiling. This resulted in an eccentric double arch just of the 
type which we find in the Baroda stela, at Mathura and 
Gandhara It seems, therefore, more probable that this arch is a 
gift of W estern India, brought to the North by the Scythians after 

1. V. A. Smith, op. cit. 
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their first expulsion from Ujjain 58 B. C. If, however, this is true, 
the Baroda stela must be older thaja the monuments with the same 
arch design at Mathura and Gandhara,.and. contemporary with at 
least the late West-Indian cave temples in which the original 
perspectivic chaitya-window ornament was still in fashion, i.e. 
it must be dated into the beginning of the 1st century B. C., 
the time of the first Scythian invasion. This double evidence 
increases the interest of the Baroda stela as a monument of the 
cultural cross currents which brought Achiemenian art to Gujarat 
and West-Indian art back to the North in the chaotic age to 
the Saka invasions in the first century B. C. 



A. Scythian Stela, after 100 B. C. 
Baroda Museum. 
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B. 1. Achsemenian Gold 
Bracelet (Detail), Oxus 
Treasure, British Museum. 



B. 3. Achaemenian Silver Rhy- 
ton (Detail), Oxus Treasure 
British Museum. 



B 2. Achaemenian Silver Rhyton 
(Detail), from Kuban territory, 
Caucasus. Eremitage Museum 
Leningrad. 



B. 4. Pillar Capital from 
the palace of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon (404-358 B.C.) 
at Susa. 



SASSANIAN SEALS AND SASSANIAN MONOGRAMS 

BY J. M. UNVALA, PH. D. (HEIDELBERG, GERMANY). 


FOREWORD. 

The present article forms part of a work on Sassanian seals, 
for which I have been gathering materials since 1934. I have 
examined all collections of Sassanian seals preserved in big 
libraries and museums of Europe and also in private collections. 
This work will be published later. I have embodied in this article 
a few passages in extenso in their English version from my paper, 
entitled ‘Empreintes de cachets sassanides”, published in The 
Millennium of Firdawsi , the Great National Poet of Iran , 
Tehran 1944, pp. 90 - 95. The monograms mentioned in this 
article and illustrated on plates II-X are found: a) on se^ils pertain¬ 
ing to the collections of antiquities preserved in the following 
museums: 1) Vorderasiatische Abteilung (V. A.) des Kaiser 
Friedrichs Museum, Berlin; 2) Assyrian Department of the 
British Museum (Br. Mus.), London ; 3) Coin Cabinet of the 
I idia Museum (Ind. Mus.), Calcutta ; 4) Historical Museum, 
Erivan, Soviet Armenia; 5) National Museum, Florence; 6) 
Hermitage Museum (Herm. Mus.), Leningrad; 7) Historical 
Museum, Moscow ; 8) Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, * 
quoted according to Phyllis Ackerman ; 9) Cabinet des 

Medailles (C. M.) de la Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris ; 10) Vatican 
Library, Rome ; 11) Archaeological Department, Simla ; 12) 
Kunsthistorisch.es Museum, Vienna ; b) on seals partaining to the 
following private collections : 1) Mr. ‘Aziz Beglu, Tehran ; 2) Mr. 
Hasan, Tehran ; 3) Mr. Hasan ‘Ala, Tehran ; 3) Mr. Indjudjian, 
Paris ; 4) Mr. Faramroz Sohrabji Khan, Bombay ; 5) Morrison, 
quoted according to Mordtmann ; 6) Mr. Ed. T. Newell, quoted 
according to Hans H. von der Ostbn ; 7) Prof. Friedrich 
Sarre, Berlin ; 8) Dr. J. M. Unvala, Navsari ; 9) Yale University 
quoted according to Charles C. Torrey ; c) on seals published 
by A. Mordtmann and Paul Horn in ZDMG. and JPA.S. 
Other monograms are found on: 1) Plephthalite coins ; 2) on 
seals and bullae from Susa; 3) on a stucco-plate from Ctesiphon 
and on stucco-rondels frcm Damghan, Kish and Stakhr ; 4) on the 
helmets of noblemen depicted on bas-reliefs of Naqshe-Rajab, 
Naqshe-Rustam and Naqshe-Shapur. 
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1. SEALS AND THEIR IMPORTANCE. 

Since remote antiquity, about 4000 B. C., seals for mark¬ 
ing personal propert} 7 and for validating documents have been 
employed by the early inhabitants of Susa and other ancient 
sites in Iran, as well as by those of ancient India, Mesopotamia, 
Anatolia, Syria, Palestine and Egypt. This is amply proved b} T the 
discovery of flat stone seals with geometric and animal designs in 
the lowest layers of the ruins of ancient Susa, and particularly by 
lumps of clay bearing impressions of seals found in their strata 
dated between 3500 and 3200 B. C. The latter were emplo} r ed to 
close the mouths of pots, filled with grain and other commodities. 

Two shapes of seals were in vogue in antiquity, flat and cylin¬ 
drical. Flat seals were specialty in use among the ancient Susians 
and other Asianio peoples. A flat seal was pressed on a levelled 
surface, particularly moist clay which received its impression, where¬ 
as a cylindrical seal was rolled several times on a prepared clay 
tablet, so that it was entirely covered with the design engraved 
around its surface. The tablet served thereupon, to a certain extent, 
the Scime purpose as a government stamped paper with designs in 
watermark or filigrane. Politcal treaties and legal and commercial 
documents as well were inscribed on such tablets. There is no doubt 
that the cylinder-seal was introduced by the early Semites, the 
ancient Babylonians and Assyrians in Mesopotamia, and that it 
travelled to foreign countries with their political and cultural 
influence, and that it nearly disappeared with their political eclipse. 
Thus, we find the use of cylinder-seals among the Elamites who were 
saturated with the Babylonian culture. During the Neo-Baby¬ 
lonian and Achaemenian periods, seals attained the conoide shape, 
or to be exact, the shape of a truncated cone, whose base only 
was engraved, and in exceptional cases a part of the surface 
as well, the hole of suspension was near the apex, although the 
cylinder-seal continued to be employed side by side. It seems 
that the Achaeinenians used frequently facetted stones, engraved 
on more than one facet. A seal discovered at Susa in 1939 
was engraved on a piece of beautiful bluish chalcedony with six 
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facets; each facet alludes to an episode of hunting, viz . : 1) an 
Achaemenian king charges on horseback and attacks with a spear 
from behind a lion leaping, 2) a dog, 3) a lion, 4) a boar, 5) 
a stag, 6) a mountain-goat; all these animals are shown running 
at full speed. This seal is a masterpiece of the glyptic art (see pi. IA). 
With the renaissance of the Iranian influence in art, flat seals came 
once again into vogue during the Parthian and Sassanian epochs 
in Iran and in the countries adjoining it. 

2. MATERIALS EMPLOYED FOR SEALS. 

Seals were engraved in remote antiquity on stones of varying 
hardness, preferably on species of lime-stone, like alabaster and 
aragonite. These were found as pebbles in river-beds, rounded 
and flatened by natural influences. With the minimum effort, 
they were, therefore, adaptable for flat seals. These were button¬ 
shaped, with a perforated protuberance, or shaped like small 
thick disks, sometimes, theriomorphic, with a transverse hole for 
passing a thread of suspension. Resides lime-stone, rock-crystal, 
agate and haematite, and the columella or the central spiral rod of 
the conch were frequently employed for cylinder-seals. 

The materials employed for Sassanian seals were semi-precious 
stones and bronze. It was probably the effect of oxidation which 
is responsible for the rarity of bronze seals, which were all ring- 
shaped. The stones generally used for the purpose were carnelian, 
chalcedony, sardonyx, green jasper, heliotrope, lapis lazuli and 
haematite. These same stones were much in vogue in the early 
Imperial Roman period 1 . Red jasper, sometimes with white 
spots and called porcelain jasper, amethyst, rock-crystal and garnets 
of beautiful and precious quality, viz. almandine and hyacinth 
were particularly chosen as chatons for rings of gold and silver. 
The garnet, ordinarily used, was of the oriental type of concavo- 
convex form, which occur often in river-beds. The convex side is 
generally engraved, and in a few exceptional cases the concave 
one. Amethyst, carnelian, hyacinth and sard were favourite ston¬ 
es for seals of kings, princes and high dignitaries of state. Amber- 
coloured, rather dark brown agate is most frequently emloyed for 


i. 


Fuiitwanglek. Die antiken Geminen. 


Bd. Ill, p. 369- 
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semi-spherical and ring-shaped seals. Bluish coloured chalcedony 
which seems to. have been the favourite stone during the 
Neo-Babylonian and Achaemenian periods was rarely employed 
by Sassanian engravers. Interesting is a small carnelian seal of 
my collection. It is a round chaton bearing a monogram, 
engraved and filled in with lime, which has been made resisting 
by heating the stone. This technique of inlaying carnelian with 
lime has been encountered at Susa as early as in the twenty-third 
century B. C., and still earlier at Mohenjo-Daro in Sind. 

In this connection, an extract from a detailed description 
of the four seals of Anoshlrwan, Chosroes I, and of the nine seals 
of Eberwiz, Chosroes II, given by Mas‘cdI, would be interesting. 
He says that of the four seals of Anoshlrwan, three had the cliatons 
of red ruby, shining like fire, whereas the fourth had the chaton 
of turquoise 2 . He describes the materials of the nine seals of 
Eberwiz as follows*, the first was a diamond ring with a chaton of 
red rub} 7 ; the second was a gold ring with a chaton of carnelian; 
the third was a gold ring with a chaton of onyx ; the fourth was 
a gold ring with a chaton of rose-coloured ruby; the fifth had a 
chaton of Bahreman ruby, which is the most beautiful stone as 
regards its colour, its purity and its price ; the ruby was fastened 
between a pearl and a diamond; the sixth had a chaton of 
Chinese iron; the seventh had a chaton of bezoar; the eighth 

had a pearl as chaton ; the ninth was an iron ring 3 . Finally, it 

should be noted that as no ornaments of diamond and ruby have 
been discovered up to date from ruined sites of the ancient Orient 
and Egypt, it seems highly probable that the purest rock-crystal 
had been taken for diamond, and the flawless garnets of 
different shades of red for rubies. 

3. SHAPES OF SASSANIAN SEALS. 

“Sassanian seals show the result of the ancient oriental 
tradition, influenced by the late Roman shape and technique. It 
was customary in the East from very ancient times to carry a 

seal hanging fro m a ribbon or a ring ?M . They adopted, therefore, 

2. Macoudi, Las l'rairies d'ur. Tome II, p. ‘204. 

3. Macoudi. op. cit II, p. 2‘28. 

F UltTWA.NULElt, op, cit., p. 3G9. 
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ten different shapes which are briefly 'described and illustrated 
by P. Horn and G. Steindorff in Sassanidi^che Siegelsteine , 
pp. IV and V, as follows: 1) Semi-spherical. Such seals have a tiny 
transverse hole in which an iron or bronze ring was passed ; the 
ring served the purpose of the knob of the seal. 2) Semi-spherical, 
but somewhat narrower at the base which was engraved. Such 
seals have a big hole and a ring as in No. 1. 3). Ring-shaped; but 
the hole is too small for passing a finger through it. Seals of this 
shape are very frequent. They also were fastened to an iron or 
bronze ring. 4) Ring-shaped ; the sides are incised with geometrical 
designs, like curved lines, small circles, etc. They also were fastened 
to an iron or bronze ring. 5) Oval, with convex back. 5 6) Oval and 
flat, with slantic sides. 7) Oval, with engraved surface convex. This 
shape is the opposite of Np. 5. 8) Oval, with engraved surface 
convex; the back is concave. 9) Egg-shaped, the engraved sur¬ 
face is more convex. 10) Square and flat, with slantic sides. The 
stones of the seals of the shapes Nos. 6-9 were set in rings 
as cliatons (see pi. IB). 

4. THE TECHNIQUE, STYLE AND DESIGNS OF SASSANIAN SEALS. 

Sassanian seals show the familiar technique of engraving by 
first indicating the outlines or rather the outstanding points of 
the design with dots made b} 7 drilling with a revolving blunted 
tool {la bouterolle), which might have been moistened and supplied 
with fine sand or emery powder, and then joining the dots with 
more or less deeply incised lines. The effect produced by the im¬ 
pression of a seal thus engraved was that of a conventional repre¬ 
sentation of the zodiacal signs and other constellations. It is doubt¬ 
ful whether the Sassanian artist used the drill ( Vairchet ) even for 
the finest piece of engraving. Seals of the earlier epoch are 
remarkable for their Hellenistic style, noted for the precision in the 
execution of the designs and their depth, whereas those of the later 
epoch, with very few exceptions, seem to be the works of indigenous 

5. The intaglio shape of seals must have been introduced in Iran in the 
Seleucid period, although no seal of this period has been discovered there up to date. 
The Parthian Arsacids who adopted and kept up the Hellenstic style had also preserved 
the intaglio form, as is attested by the hyacinth intaglio of an Araacid king of Parthia. 
preserved in the Grand Ducal Cabinet of Gotha. This same intaglio form of seals was 
preferred by the early Saaaanian sovereigns. 
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artists, lacking in force and precision. Only a few necessary lines 
were considered sufficient to outline the design. 

“As regards the designs of the Sassanian gly ptique,'they have 
been borrowed from the late Roman and to a great extent from 
the Ancient Persian traditions. This is quite natural, as the Sas¬ 
sanian civiliation is inspired by the old Iranian culture. Thus we 
have again Achaemenian legendary creatures, the human-headed 
winged bull, the winged lion, and the griffin; the recumbent stag 
with the head turned to the back reminds us of the tradition of the 
Scythic art”.*’ A peculiar feature of the Sassanian st}'le is the 
development of the flutterring effect of the clothes, especially of 
the ribbons of the diadem, and the supporting of the lower half of 
the bust, which is always de face with the head turned to right, 
from shoulder to sholudor, on wings or on fillets flutterring upwards, 
or of envelopping the whole bust in a wreath-like ornament. This 
fillet with flutterring ends is frequently found round the neck of 
recumbent moutain-goat or stag ; again, the wings and wreatli-like 
ornament are not seldom employed as a device for framing animal 
and other designs. 

Phyllis Ackerman seems, in an article, on Sassanian Seals, 
to be of opinion like many western archaeologists that an Oriental 
cannot free himself in the matter of artistic expression from his 
religious beliefs, and that .therefore, all his artistic creations 
should be explained only by constant references to these 
beliefs. She does not admit the borrowings of designs from 
the Babylonian, Assyrian, Achaemenian and Hellenic arts. She 
sees in a large variety of designs of Sassanian seals nothing 
but astral symbols or symbols of astral deities, particularly 
the Sun and the Moon gods 7 . In short, she denies the Sassanian 
artists the right to depict those animals, birds, reptiles and insects, 
which were familiar to him as designs of seals, and the right to 
borrow from th artistic repertoires of older periods fabulous and 
legendary creatures. To be sure, the Sassanian artists were not 
bo naive as she supposes them to have been. 

We must admit, however, that many reverse-designs of Parth- 



7. 


A Survey cf Persian Art , pp. ?b8~78 ( j. 
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case is quite different, firstly, because the Parthians had identified 
many Greek deities with the divine beings of their pantheon owing 
to their proneness for eclectism, and secondly, because they had 
simply borrowed many reverse-designs of the Seleucid coinage. It 
is a known fact that apart from the crescent and the star, which 
are the symbols of the Moon and the star Venus, and the Taurus 
sign, the Sassanian coinage is lacking in other astral symbols. 
Among the Zoroastrian religious S 3 7 mbols, occurring on Sassanian 
coins, we have the symbol of the Frohar and the head of the 
Atur Yazat, emerging from the flames on the fire-altar. The latter 
has been interpreted by some numismatists, like J. de Morgan, 
as the Frohar, the image of Ohrmazd (s. Manuel de Nuuiis - 
matique Orientale, fasc. II. Paris 1924, p. 311). That it is the 
Atur Yazat is proved by a seal of the Cabinet des M^dailles de la 
Bibliotheque Rationale of Paris, No. 1338, L. France c. 2971. 
There is another seal of the Kaiser Friedrichs Museum of Berlin,. 
V. A. 2794, which depicts radiated Mithra, the Yazat presiding 
over the light that radiates from the Sun, riding in a chariot drawn 
by two Pegasi. This design is borrowed rather from the Greek 
mythology. It is that of Apollo riding in his quadriga. 8 The 
inappropriate legends, accompanying these designs are sufficient 
to prove this borrowing. Again, the representations of Mithra and 
Anahita which are known from the bas-reliefs of Taq-i-Bostan 
and Naqshe-Rustam are wholl} 7 absent on Sassanian seals, 
although, as we have grounds to believe, they enjoyed a 
special cult among the Sassanians. What concerns Verethra- 
ghna, apart from the fact that the theophore name Varha- 
ran was borne by six Sassanian sovereigns, we have no record 
of his representation, either on bas-reliefs or on seals, and 
yet he was considered to be a divine hero of the Sassanian 
period. A number of seals have as their designs the upraised 
right or left hand de face , ver}' often in the famous vitarkamudra. 
This pose of the hand is also called vyakhyana or ciyimudrZi. It is 
described by T. A. G. Rao in his Elements of Hindu Iconography 7 
■ vol. I, part 1, p. 16, as follows *• “The tips of the thumb and the 

8. It seems that the artist haa used certain conventions in depicting this 
design, viz. the bust of Mithra for liia whole figure, and the two small disks for the 
chariot itself, and perhaps two Pegasi for the four horres of the quadriga. 
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fore-finger are made to touch each other, so as to form a circle, the 
other fingers being kept open. The palm of the hand is made to face 
the front'’. 9 Here, the Indian influence is evident. The hand is not 
extended and it cannot be the ancient emblem of the sky-god, which, 
according to Ackerman, has survived down to the present day in 
Eastern superstition. 1 ’' One important point should not be for¬ 
gotten, viz. that the seals in question are called Sassanian, because 
they appertain to the Sassanian period and are works of the artists 
of that period, and that their designs have not necessarily an 
exclusive connection with the Zoroastrian religious beliefs. This 
is proved by several seals with Syrian Christian names, sometimes 
accompanied by the Christian cross design. 

In this connection, it must be noted that seals of the Parth¬ 
ian period are little known, or we may rather say that it is nearly 
impossible to distinguish between Parthian and Sassanian seals. 
The distinction which Herzfeld makes between these two catagories 
of seals is tenable only when certain seals can definitely be 
classed as Parthian on onomastic and epigraphic grounds, viz. 
■when they bear legends in the Fahlavik or the so-called 
Chaldaeo-Pahlavi script. Neither the materials nor the epigra¬ 
phy, nor even the designs and their style can be taken as 
sure means of making a distinction between Parthian and Sas¬ 
sanian seals. A Russian scholar thinks of distinguishing between 
purely Iranian seals, on which the designs are mostly treated sum¬ 
marily with lines without any relief, as on late Parthian and Sas¬ 
sanian coins, and seals showing foreign influences, especially 
Greek and Roman, on which the designs in more or less low relief 
are predominant. But this distinction is also hazardous, because 
in the glyptic art there is always a tendency towards archaism, as 
modern cameos and intaglios imitating ancient Greek and Roman 
motifs amply show. Moreover, what we might consider as proofs 
of antiquity might be nothing else but provincialisms in style. 

The following is a list of designs of Sassanian seals : 
1) Alan, standing, walking, running or sitting; horseman, galloping; 
male bust ; woman, in one of the four above-mentioned attitudes; 

9. See Jitkndua Nath Banerjea. 

University of Calcutta, 1941, p. 278. 

10. A Survey of 1 ersicin Art, p. 788 


Ihc Development of Hindu Iconography . 
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female bust; groups of two or more men or women; family group — 
man, woman and child ; right or left hand in the vitarkawiudrcL. 2) 
Animals, recumbent, standing, walking or running rape; zebu, 
buffalo ; horse, donkey ; ibex, mountain-goat; stag, deer, gazelle ; 
camel ; elephant ; dog, fox ; hare; boar; lion, often attacking a bull, 
or lion’s protoma; panther; hyena; bear ; rat; three or more heads 
of bovidae or capridae, joined at the neck by a ring. 3) Birds: fowl, 
cock; duck; turkey; peacock; ostrich; stork, crane, heron; eagle, 
sometimes attacking a fowl. 4) Fish. 5) Insects, scorpion. 6) 
Reptiles. 7) Tree, fruit, flower. 8) Legendary creatures : winged 
man; winged woman ; winged human-headed bull, winged bull; 
winged horse or Fegasus; winged lion or its protoma; griffin; 
human-headed bird, perhaps the Slmurgh; Chimera. 9) Cult objects •’ 
fire-altar, the same with the Atur Yazat in the flames; cross; aukh-, 
column. 10) Luminaries : star, crescent. 11) Monograms. 12) 
Legends : Pahlavi, rarely Syriac or Hephthalite. 

Only a few royal seals have been known upto date. One is a 
seal representing an Arsacid king, not Mithridates I of Parthia as 
Furtwangler had supposed, on which Sliapur I had a legend 
engraved in his name. 11 On another, Varharan IV is shown stand¬ 
ing on the prostrate body of an enemy. 12 Yet another portrays the 
regent-mother Denake, queen of Yazadagard II. 13 A seal of Varha¬ 
ran Kermansah was engraved in his name before he ascended the 
Sassanian throne. 14 Several seals of the dignitaries and functionar¬ 
ies of the state have been published, along with the royal seals, 
by E. Herzfeld in IPaikuli , pp. 77-82. Several others have been 
known from the Sassanian bullae discovered in Iran and Iraq 
(see below). 

5. SASSANIAN MONOGRAMS. 

Phillis Ackerman in the article on Sassanian seals mentioned 
above calls the Sassanian monograms “abstract geometrical motifs” 
and says about them as follows: “They are built up of a 

11. Grand Ducal Cabinet of Gotha. H3'acinth intaglio. cf. note 5. It is 
reproduced in Ferdinand Justi, Geschichte des alten rersiens, Berlin 1879, p. 184, 
and in Friedrich Sarre, Die Kiinst des alten rersiens, Berlin 1923, p. 57, fig. 17 
(twice enlarged). Furtwangler, op. cit. p. 371. 

12. Br. Mils. 119352; Herzfeld, Paihuli, p. 74, fig. 20. 

13. Herm. Mua. Herzfeld, op. cit., p. 7 5, fig. 30. 

14. Collection of the Duke of Devonshire; Herzfeld, op. cit. p. 78, fig. 35. 
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set of elements that are assembled in various combinations, usually 
topped with a crescent or sometimes a bull’s horns or ram’s horns. 
They are regarded either as uninterpretable symbols 1 " or as 
monograms fabricated of Pahlavi letters and one has been read as 
Bahrain 10 , though most of them remain undecipherable. They are 
used as emblems on the casques of important nobles and officials 
whose portraits we have in the rock-carvings and on seals; and in 
this connection they have been thought to be badges of rank 17 . 
They are likewise conspicuous on stucco ornaments”. 18 

From a minute study of the Sassanian monograms, we cannot 
but notice one salient feature, viz. that if we draw a vertical 
line in the middle of a monogram, dividing it into two equal 
halves, the right half counterbalances the left one, only that the 
latter has its elements oriented to the left, like the famous 
monogram for the Louis’s of France J[. In other words, the two 
halves are quite symmetric. The chief elements of the mono¬ 
grams are the following: horizontal, vertical, curved or slantic 
lines,brackets, crescents, bull’s horns or rain’s horns, triangles, rhom¬ 
boids, small circles and hearts. The last four elements serve often 
as the middle link between the two halves of the monogram, the upper 
and the lower, whereas a circle or a triangle is sometimes placed 
between the horns of the crescent forming the top of monograms. 

As said above, a few simple monograms adorn the casques of 
noblemen, as on the bas-relief of Naqshe-Shapur, Naqshe-Rajab 
and Naqshe-Rustam. One hundred and one monograms are 
accompanied by legends and one hundred and twenty have no 
legend. There are only nineteen monograms (group, No. xx) which 
can be possibly interpreted as proper names, of which one on a seal 
of the British Museum, No. 120254, is undoubtedly composed of the 
six letters SHP(U)HIiI , forming the name Sailpuliare 19 . Some 

15. Von nmi Os-ten. Ancient Oriental Seals, p. 144. 

15. Heiufeld. op. cit., p. 78, fig. 35; amethyst of Varharan Kerniansali; 
cf. note 14. 

17. Chkis-tenpen. O'empire des Sa ssanides, p. 90; O'Iran sous le s Sassanides, 
p. ‘203. 

18. A Survey of Persian Art , pp. 805-806, pi. 174 A — C, fig. 27 9 b. 

19. The suffix e is used uIbo for the casus rectus (nominative); comp. 
martbntc magu, bdpake magu (C. M. 1375 and 1368, Reg. D. 3397 ); Bartholomae, 
MiranM. V, pp. 37*38. 
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monograms are enclosed either in a wreath-like ornament or in a 
circle of elongated dots. 

In the facsimile plates II-x, the arrangements of the monograms 
in twenty groups is self evident; 20 each group has a particu¬ 
lar element which is found common in all monograms pertaining 
to it. Again, the development from the simplest to the highly 

complicated monograms have been followed as methodically as 
possible. 

II 


BULLAE WITH IMPRESSIONS OF SASSANIAN SEALS. 

Bullae with impressions of Sassanian seals have been dis¬ 
covered from time to time in the ruins of ancient Susa. Five 
bullae found in a drainage-well on the Acropolis in 1925 have 
been published by P. Casanova in Rev . d'Assyr. Paris 1925, 
vol. XXII, 3 e par tie, pp. 135-140. Several other bullae were 
found on the Royal City in 1935 and 1936. In September 1934, 
I read a paper on the Sassanian bullae from Susa before the 
International Congress of Orientalists held at Tehran on the 
occasion of the Millenary Festival in honour of Firdawsi, the 
great national poet of Iran 21 . Similar bullae from Baghdad 'have 
been published by Charles C. Torrey in an article, entitled “Pehlevi 
seal impressions from Yale Collection”, JAOS ., vol. 52, 
1932, pp. 201-207, and several others from Iran and Iraq by 
E. Herzfeld in a paper entitled “ Notes on the Achaemenid 
coinage and some Sassanian mint-names'’ in the Transactions of 
the International Numismatic Congress. London, June 30-July 6, 
1936, pp. 416—426. Such bullae have been also found in the 

excavations of the Metropolitan Museum in Old Shiraz about a 
decade ago. 

Phe bullae are lumps of fine-grained dried clay, somewhat 
black in colour, and round or rather elliptical in shape, with a 
transverse hole. Pheir diametre varies between 30 mm. and 
65 mm. It was with these bullae that packages of merchandise, 

20. I have included in these plates seven monograms occurring on 
Hephthalite coins with Pahla v i lengends of the fifth century A.D., which clearly show 
the Sassanian influence, ( JNSI ., vol. IV, part 1, p. V ). 

21 . J. M. Unvala. Empreintes de cachets sassanides , pp. 90-95. 
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either in transit or for dep6t, were sealed by state-officials, some¬ 
times also by the owners and witnesses, with their respective 
seals. Thus, these lumps of clay served the purpose of the modern 
sealing-wax. The other side of the bullae shows often finger¬ 
prints, and, in some instances, the impression of the surface of the 
material on which they were applied. Some bullae have in the 
transverse hole charred remains of the string with which the 
packages wera tied. It is highly probable that also documents 
•written on parchment, papyrus and similar perishable materials 
had one or more bullae attached to them like the famous parch¬ 
ments of the Parthian period from Avroman in Kurdistan 22 . 
These bullae are important for the impressions of seals of some 
officials of state, for the most part civil, seals which, with the excep¬ 
tion of about half a dozen, have not been discovered up to date. 
It seems that these official seals had, like coins, two sides, obverse 
and reverse, or perhaps there were two different seals for the two 
sides, as the bulla No. 2 from Susa proves 23 . The seal of the 


owner had a design, often with his name inscribed around it, 
whereas those of witnesses were small and had as designs animals 
and birds, and rarely monograms. Sometimes they bore short 


familiar inscriptions like cipastau o ycizatan , i.e. 


“reliance in God”, 


corresponding to Arabic ^ I JcJ sy, ratlh “charity”, rastih “truth” 
and cifzun “increase”. 


Upto date, the following officials of state have been known 
from their seals impressed on Sassanian bullae: 

_(1) A rat,~ 4 i. e. “ecclesiastical chief who functioned also as 

22. H. Minns, Parchments from Avroman , p. 22, Diagram of Parchment II. 

23. According to P. Casanova* «ce abovo p. 5G. 

24. Av. rof«l;-"judex, judge; arbiter” (BabtholOMAE, AirWb. col. 1498). 

For the meaning, cf. Christensen. L'lran etc., p. 307. Rat was none other than the 
title corresponding to “sire" or “excellency” attached also to diverse ecclesiatical 
offices (Christensen. L' Empire etc., p. 45. note 2). The judges {ddtobars, dddhwars) 
also bore this title (Christensen, ibid., p. 68). The rat “judge” is often mentioned 
B.de by side with the magupat, e. g. in UatVean i Bazar DatistSn (MhDA. - TD. 
is. 15) - pa mu Sr i ratun atmp pa mubr i magupatan -with the seal of the rat or 
with the seal of the magupat" (Bartholomae, aSR. IV. p. 28). Buisaiu renders 
these titles by “Spiritual Lord” and “Master of Divinity”. ( The Law s cf the Ancient 
reruns. P . 470-472). For ^ “ 8eal; signet-ring”, comp. Slir. mudrf. Mod 

Pars. ^ mubr (Horn. NpEt. v . 224). Junker considers i, as pseudo-heterogram 

•' »’• 11S) - BL ' LEAIlA ' ° P - cit - P- 471 elsewhere, reads it mandar. ,. c. “deliberate 
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Judge”, named Artaxsatr. He administered Eran-~X7arrali- 
Salipulir' 2 *, Valium an- Artaxsatr 26 and TRM-X'airah-AIIKI * 7 , 
(provenance, Susa). _ 

assignment , etc., cf . ibid • * p. 630, and thinks it to be probably related 
to Av. P-6 “to consider , ibid., p. 198. This seems to be rather far-fetched. Once 
the rat is mentioned with a hnmarkcir or “revenue-officer; accountant,” (MhDA - 28 TDl 
(Bu lsaha, ibid. p. 505» where and in other passages he translates it by ‘'accountant"). 

25. Eran-X7arrah-Salipulir means ‘the majesty or glory of Iran is Sahpuhr”. 
It was the official name of the new city of Susa. According to Hamza Isfaha’nI 
52, 18) Sapor II destroyed the old cit}' of Susa and had its ruins trampled under the 
feet of elephants after the supression of a revolt of its inhabitants. Hamza calls it only 

v _ 

Ilurre Sabur . This city is mentioned on an ancient intaglio representing a young 

Greek warrior, which was re-employed in the early Sassanian epoch (Ruby of Farrox T 
Sahpuhr* pi. \ II, No. 152. J. Menant* Catalogue de la collection de Clerg ; Hkrzfeld 
PaiJculi * p. 80* No. 9)* Also Herzfeld identifier EVa?rX 7 avrah~Sahpuhr with Susa, 
but he attributes its foundation to Sapor I. The discovery of several bullae bearing the- 
name Eran-lCarrah-Sahpuhr at Susa itself justifies this identification. Nolpeke’s 
identifiation of this Sassanian cit 3 ’ with Karkha* Karkha de Ladan* whoso ruins are known 
as Evan i Ear Jcha is not tenable. Karkha de Ladan was the capital of the district 
called Era n-Hsan-ltirfca va8. (h krzi-klt), ibid , p. 132 and Tratisactiois, p. 420.) 

Nearly all bullae from Susa with the name Eran-X* arrah~Sah puhr aa the 
circular lagend have in the middle in one or two lines Li lRAN or AI/BAN) the name 
Eran. Herzfeld ha* proved after a comparative study of neveral other bullae discovered 
in Iran and Iraq that the latter name ia an abbreviation of the official name Eran- 

v 

arrah-Sahpuhr. Eran is also found on coins along with AY — At as mint mark. 
(Herzfeu), Transactions » p. 425). The abbreviations A[R, AI HA and A [RAN 
i. e. XZran are also found on Arab-Sassanian coins as the mint-marks for Er&n-X T ar~ 
rah~Sah j)/ihr, (John Walker. A Catalogue of the Arab* Sassanian Coins , London 1941% 
p. CVIl). It should* however, be noted that in the treasure-trovo of 2278 Sassanian 
coins, discovered at Susa in 1930/1931 and published by me in MSmoires de la Mission 
Archeologiiue de I'ersc • vol. XXV* Paris 1934, only 23 coins have the mint'mark Eran * 
whereas the mint-mark AY — Al was not represented by a single coin. 

26. It is PorUO de MesUn (also Perfit or PrZlt de MaisUn) of Syriac authors, 
and Eorat-MaisUn or Forat-73asru of Arab geographers. It was situated in the 
vicinity of the future Basra, or perhaps even on its site. The official Sassanian name 
of this city is preserved in Sj’riac as V ahman~Ardas\r, and in Arabic as Rahman- 
Ardasxr , whose abbreviated form is I3a}i7na?isTr (j. Marquart, Era7isahr 9 p. 4l). 
According to Hamza (88. 1, 46. 17 ) Rahman-Arda sir was situated on the banka of the 
Dijlat al - Aura in the land of Mesene, whoso capital it became later on. It was 

founded by ArdasTr I, founder of the Sassanian dynasty’. Apologos* i/xico^tcv 

of the Greeks and Obolah of the Arabs* which was the renowned emporium of the 

Indian wares, was situated on the opposite bank of the river. (M. Reinaud. M{> 7 noire 

sur le royaumc de la M6scne et de la Cliaracrne , Mthnoires de VAcad^nie, t. XXIV, 

pp. 197 199; Pauly"\\isfowa» Pcal-cncijclopaedie der classi sche?i Alter tu 7 n swisnen sch aft* 

Stuttgart 1846* II t p. 170). The Dijlat al- Aura (the Blind Tigris) is now called the 
Shatt al-Arab, but the Persians call it Bahmaiisir (Le Strange* Me sopotainia, etc.. 
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(2) A hamarkar 28 i.e. “revenue-officer”; accountant of Eran- 
X v arrah-Sahpuhr and Vahuman-Artaxsatr , (provenance, Susa), 

IV, p. 43). The last name is further abbridged to Bahmasir, BUmasxr, the form under 

which the river ia called at its passage near .\badan; comp. Muhammad Husain. 

• • 

abbridged to M amasen, from which HfZhnasenx, the name of one of the Luri tribes. 

27. The reading of the name of this city remains doubtful. It occurs with 
Eran'~X y arrah~Sahpuhr and Vahuman-Artaxsir on two seals, Bulla No. Ill - impression 
No. I and Bulla No. IV- impression No. 1 (according to P. Casanova, a. p. 5G ). The 
identification of this city founded by a certain AHKl = ArakJ is not easy. This 
personage must have been either a king or a prince of the royal blood; comp, the names 
of Sassanian cities, like Eran~X arruh-Sah puhr, X arrah~Artaxsxr, and RStn~Hormued. 
Two names approach the name A rake, 1 ) JLVoj, the third son of the legendary king 
Farjdun and the eponymous king of Iran, and 2) Air yak (Jlbti, Xb., p. 23). These 
two names are derived from Av. airya- “Aryan”, specially ‘‘Iranian”. What concerns 

TUM, Vaqut mentions a Tar am ( Tarom . Arab. (L according to J. Marquart. 

Eransahr , p. 126 ) R3 a vast canton in the mountains between Qazwjn and Gllan 
(Barijikr uk Meynnakd, Dlctionnaire Gfiographique, etc , p 131 ). It is watered 

It formed a part of Dolum or Dailum 

■ it., p. 225 ). Another city Tarim, 
people of Shiraz ( YaqCt, 3, 532, 
irman, and from there to Hormuz 
auz, Iran i>>i M'ittelalter , II, p. 107; Li-: Strange, op. cit., pp. 292, 295, 
see Tarum). This city is identical with TaravU of the Yautiya, situated in Eastern 
Persia, of the Inscriptions of Biaufcun (3, 5; GlrPh. II, p. 430; Bartholomae. 

AirWb., col. 648 ). It is probable that Taram-X°arrah~Arakc is identical with Tarava 
of the Inscriptions of Darius I and with Tarim , Tarum or Turin of Arab geographers. 
At any rate, it must have been situated somewhere in the vicinity of Eran-Xvarrah 
Sah puhr and Vahuman Artaxsir. 

This word is written differently, viz.: l) \(Bulla from Susa); 

Hehzpeld, Transactions, p. 417, fig. 1 ); 2 ) csb ( Herzfeed. 

ibid., p. 417, fig. 2); ahm(a)rakiar) ( c 1 3, 3); 3mark(a)re ( c. 11. 5) (Herzfeld. Paikuli, 

P. 130; the first is the PahlavTk form, the second is the ParsTk one); 

^ E - A - Pachomov it Nyberg, Techie 

- x --- 

Derbenda. pi. Ill ); ^ ( MUD. 'ID. 27, 28; MUD. TD. 27, MUD. 93. 5 ). Again, 

BoUolars Uave given different reading, of tUi. word, a. follow. : hamarkar (Christensen 
i empire, p. 20 ); amarkar (E. A. Pachomov kt Nybekg. op. cit.. p. 28 ,eq. ; Bulba..,’ 
he Laws of the Ancient Persians, p. 505). amarkaran. (plural, Bulbaiu, ibid, pp 503 

“" n, 1 . 1 “ rMr Pl,ikUH ' P - 130 >• -rnarkarlK Hebzeelo. Transactions. 

P- 417); and amarkar ( Chu.stensen L'Iran etc. p. 118 ). Mid. Per.. «,»5r ( Mod. 

raTue o ' reading of Chbibte keen, 

_ tUer amarkar mean. reckoning", especially in the eschatological sense, then 

ons,derat,on (Bartholomae. Mlrantt . Ill, 90 , note; zSR . I, 21, note; zSR IV, 46. 
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another liamarkar of Mesun , 29 (pro venance, Iraq) and still another 

amareiutan . denominative verb, “to take into consideration”). 

Now, as regards the different readings of this word proposed by scholars men¬ 
tioned above, two seem to be preferable, l) liamarkar, °kare, and 2) Smdrkar, 
har^. 'Ihat its second part is not kar has been proved by epigraphy. The reading 

hamarhar , is supported by the Arm. LW. hamara kar (amarkal of Mishna), which must have 
been the Sassanian pronunciation, and by Arab. hamar of AI-KhwabazmI (b. below) 
and Mod. Pers. hamar “number, quantity*, measure” (Steingaps). Mid. Pers. amar 
(in M*. U 5), eviUr (Junker, FrP. 27. 4.; p. 93) and Mod. Pers. amar (Horn, NpEt. ll) 
supports, on the other hand, reading amarkar. Preferable is (h)amarkar. 

This functionary has been mentioned in Armenian sources as liamarkar (amarkal 
of Mishna). His complete title was perhaps va spuliran-SmarkSr, i. e. “collector 
of the revenue which the state exacted from the vSspuhra (Christenben. E'lran etc.* 
p. 118). He was one of the big officials of the Sassanian empire, whose post w*as 
hereditary (Christensn, 2/ Empire etc., p. 28). Agathangelos (Chron. 27. l) mentions 

a hamarakar dpirak ‘ /CW**” 8 ’ and another vaspurakan hamarakar (s. above). 


in whose house the revenue of Isfahan was collcted, has been mentioned by 

Sebeos (48. 10, 13, 16) (Hdbbchmann. AGr. I, pp. 80 80 and 78). A satrapav 

amUrkare, i. e. collector of the taxes of the satraps” is mentioned in the 

inscriptions of Paikuli, C. 11, 5 ( Hebzfeld, Paikuli, p. 102, 5 and p. 130). 

The Eran-amUrkar wag probably the deputy of the vazurk-framatar or the “commander- 
in-chief” (Christenben, E’ Iran etc.* p. 118). Again, the Pahlavi inscriptions of 
Derbend in Transcaucasia mention a certain Barznis (?) who was amarkar of 
A.turpcltakd?i or Azerbaijan (E. A. Pachomov et H. Nyrero, Pechleviickie, etc,* 
p. 34). MhD. TD 27, Buleara. op. cit. p. 503 (ch. XL. 9) alludes to “accountants of 
the treasury o£ Fire-temples”, whose office has been mentioned by Al’Khwarezmi as 
J ii_r*’ I , as also the ministry of the chamber of accounts of the Empire” 

^ see Nnvala, Ala fs till al~ Ulum, pp. 16~17; its Pahlavi original 

is xsatrahmar dipZr (c 1 13, 2; Herzfeld, Paikuli, j. 195). 

29. The original of thin bulla is in the Metropolitan Museum (Herzfeld. 
Transactions, p 420). Ale sun is Mesene, the province of modern Basra. The name 
is written Afesan in the new Pahlavi inscription from Naqshe-Rustaro §§ 22, 24, 25 and 
26 (M. Sprengling, AJSL, vol. LIII, No. 2. January 1937, pp. 126-144), and 

▼ v 

Afesan Sah in the inscription of Paikuli (Heuzfeld, l^aikuli, p. 215) ; further, PahlB. 

( var. DPS. ) Afjsdn (Videvdat , 1. 11, Pahlavi gloss) and Meson (Great 

Butidahisn, fol. 105 b, line 2, Bundahisn, ch. 31. 19) Arab. U* and , gr. 

Metr^y * Mccra-rjyy . But the form Me sun seems to have been rather current. 


It is found on a seal of the Kaiser Friedrichs Museum of Berlin, No. J. 2578,- 
bearing the legend Bdfarrake Afesun magupat, i. e. “Bafarrak. the high priest of 
Mesene”, and in the Turfan text, M. 731, as Afesbn (Me sian ?) (F. W. K. Muller, 
Sand schriften-Peste, pp. 32, 33); Meson Klivaday, i. e. “ruler of Mesene”, bore the 
name Mihrsah (Muller, ibid. p. 88), but the title of the rulers of Mesene is Afesun 
sdh in the inscriptions of Paikuli and Naqshe- Rustam; their names are given as 
A.turfarnba g and Sahpuhr respectively (Herzfeld, Paikuli, p. 215 and M. Sprengling, 
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hamarkar of Par$ M \ (provenance, Iran). 

(3) A dar-ha mar heir* 1 , i. e. “accountant of the Sublime 
Porte'* of Garcimlkan 32 and Nht-Artcixsair™ (provenance Iraq). 

(4) A yataUqoW'datobar? A i.e. “solicitor-judge” of Hvsrav - 

% 

tab-Karat?* (provenance, Iraq) and a yatah gow-datobar i driTosan 
i • t. ‘ solicitor-judge of the poor, ’ ' b (provenance, Old Shiraz). 

(5) The magii(li)> 61 i. c. “priest” is an official very frequently 
mentioned on bullae discovered in Iran and Iraq. 


op. cit., § 24, where MjsHn sail) \ comp. (Marquart* P.runsahr, p. 40; 

Carl Salkmann. Manicliaeisclie Studien , I, p. 9G). It is found in Armenian as Mesun. 

30. It is the province of Far* with Artaxsatr X y arrah as its capital 
(Herz Feld* Transact ions, p. 416). 

31. For the dar-lia mark are • cf. Herzfeld , Paikuli, pp. 60-81,, and Transact ions, 

p. 420. The office of this functionary ia mentioned by Al*Khwabezm' as 

-A* ° J ^ (u.vvala, cp. cit., p. 1C). 

32. For the bulla, cf. Herzfeld, Transactions , p. 417, fig. 1 and p. 420. The 
original seal is in the British Museum, No. 119970. Garamtk , Garamxkan , i.c. 
Garamaea. is the province of which Karka de Beit Slokli, modern Kerkuk. wai the peat 
of a bishop in the fourth century ( . Laeoukt* Be Cliristianisme dans l y Empire 
Perse ious la Dynastic Sassanide, 2 C ed. Paris 1904, p. 20, note G). Sahrgard was the 
metropolis of this province. 

33. Not-Artaxsatr (No^-Artaxsxran ?) is the old name of Mosul (Hkr/feld, 
Transactions, p. 417, fig. 1 and p. 420). The reading garanixk u nZ*>~artaxs7ran da*'- 
hamarkarj, given by Herzfeld (ibid. p. 420), requires confirmation, as letter for letter, 
it must be garamxkan in the middle, and u nZt-artaxsotr dar-Jiamarkara and an 
annelet as the circular legend. It is interesting to note an earlier reading of this le¬ 
gend,given by Herzfeld in Paikuli, p. 80. viz Barm'kZ i blt-Artnxsxran dar m hamurk(a)r~. 
For Gar am'lean ( = Garamxkan), comp. v \tur ptltakan (inscription of Der* 


bend) for Mid. Pers. of Books ’-O' \turj tltakun* i. e . Azerbaijan (PahlT. 1. 

24. 2, 6). At any rate, -an in nTA-arta / slrtin of IIerzfeld is missing in the bulla. 

34. Herzfeld reads y7JtokgZw datwar (Transactions, p. 417, s. p. 418, fig. 3). 
Bulsara reads the word datak<j~b and translates it by "attorney” (The J Laws of 
the Ancient Persians, pp. G12, 013). The full circular legend on the bulla ia : 
magu(pa)t yatakgZiOa da tc&ar XusrZ^’s'lt Kavilt, i. e. the priest solicit«t--judge 
of XusrZH-sdt-Kavdt ”; it has in the mi 1 He in two lines X\ t /sR(G*0. 

35. According- to Herzfeld, Transactions, p. 420, XusrZh-sat-KavUt ia the 
district, the capital of which was Dastakirf, ea^t of Baghdad near the Diyala river. 

36. Hkr/i eld- Transactions, p. 417. 

37. Ai in Sauanian times, the priest (tnaguh) functioned very often as judge, 
}UBt a3 in Muhamma lan countries, Herzfeld ccnihlera him a* filling the office of the 

. * (TV./ usn c I ion s% y. 41 i ). It is the lowest grale in the ecclesiastical hierarchy 
(Ch mt- T en f- 1 :n, B'fran etc., n. 94). On seals the word is invariablv written MGVH. i. e. 
" >th a fi.al h. which simm.I., »erl«ars as a graphic sign for the stress an the preceding 
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(6) The magupat, i. e. “head-priest” of Eran-X^arrah- 
Sahpuhr is mentioned on three bullae from Susa. 

(i) An A.1 I TFT {astpat t )' 58 of Eran-X'arrah-Sahpuhr 
is mentioned on a bullae from Susa. 

u (?); but we have MGVPT, i. e. rnagupat, Mod. Pera. inZbab “high priest”, without the 
h\ Arm. LVV. mog, 7nogpet\ movpet in movpetan inovpet. (HUwchmann. AGr., p. 195). 


The word ia w r ritten somewhat like • A certain asiabed 

( ostabadh , astpat), i. e. le magiater officiorum” or “the master of ceremonies” of the 
Peraiana ia mentioned in the year 50i/503 (Pseudo-Styeites, Wright, c. 59; comp. 
Marquart, flransahr, p. 128, note 4; quoted by Christensen. L'lran , p, 181. note 
2, and p. 516). It was Kavat I who diminished, according to E. Stein, the authority 
of vazurk framatSr by creating the ] arallel office of an astpat and then placing the 
direct working of the administration of the provinces under the four pfitVospan , who 
t.ok their charge from the Eran-Spahpnt (Christensen, ibid. 347). Two astpat a are 
mentioned in Byzantine "ource-. ore ramed MGhbZd under Kawat I 


as 


TV* rov <«***'' *7*’ , and the other named Farrukhan 


under Hormisdas IV a B Tf* (Christensen, TSIran, p. 516). As regard-. 

Pahl. ast in astpat, it is to be traced to Av. asta~, Ved. Skr. a sta- “home, homeland, i.e. 
native land , Pahl. version ast in pnh-ast “stall for cattle” (*. Bartholomae. AirU’b. 
col. 212, Hermann Grassmann. W'Zrterbucli zuin Ttig-Veda, Leifzig 1873. ccl. 157) 


ADDENDA 

Page 44, line 17, after ‘Leningrad’ add : only on those seals 
which had been exhibited in the Hermitage Museum on the 
occasion of the Third International Congress for Persian Art and 
Archaeology held at Peningard in September 1935, and which I 
could examine through the glass of show-cases. In 1930, J went 
for the third time to Peningrad for the sole purpose of studying the 
rich collection of Sassanian seals preserved in the*, alove museum, 
but after long waiting, I was disappointed on learning from the* 
curator of the Meseum that the study of the* Sassanian seals had 
been reserved fe>r Soviet scholars only. 

Page 53, line 12, afte*r ‘design’ add: and by one*, Hr. Mus. 
119601, with a Manichaean inse;ription. 

Page 01, note 33, line 9, after ‘ 24-2,0)’ add : and 
Sahastan for Sa/,astan , i.e. Seistan on a unique coin of Shapur 1 
acquired in Kabul in 1947. 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF SEALS WITH MONOGRAMS SHOWING 

THEIR ^PROVENANCES. 

I 

1. Alishan : Mohdtmann, ZD\1G. 18 , p. 32, No. 97 : Bust of a beard¬ 
ed man on wings ; monogram in field to r ; Pahl. inscrip. ; diam. 7 mm 

2. Br. Mus 120244 : Porcelain jasper. 1 I; (Horn, ZDMG . 44 , p. 654, 
No 22.) : Monogr. with P.ihl inscrip. 

3 Coins of Vologeses IV and Artabmus V; casque of Hazdrapat 
(Horn u. Steindorfk). 

4 Von der Osten. No. 618 : Rock crystal; globular, flattened sides, 
nearlv circular base, back decorated, diam. 14- 15 mm : Bust of a bearded 
man to r., we iring earrings and necklace; in field to r., monogr., Pahl. 
inscrip., damaged. 

5. Herm. Mus. 61 : Garnet : Monogr. with Pahl. inscrip. 

6. Br. Mus. 120253 : Carnelian VII; diam. 13-16 mm.; ZDMG. 43 ’, 
Horn, ZZL17G. 44 , p 658, No. 4 4 : Monogr. with Pahl. inscrip. 

7. V. A. 1558 : Carnelian. VI b : Monogr. with Pahl inscrip. 

8. Bas-relief, Naqshe-Rajab. 

9. Hasan. 6 : Chalcedony : Monogr. on fillets, surmounted by 
globe with fillets. 

10. Bulla from Susa. Khan : Monogr. 2 

11 Ind. Mus. 8369: Chalcedony : Monogr. with Pahl. inscrip. 

12. Archaeol. dept. Simla : Amethyst : Bust of a bearded man to r., 
wearing diademed helmet, adorned with palmettes like those of the 
crown of Narseh and row of pearls on top ; the man is wearing earrings and 
necklace : Monogr. with Pahl. inscrip. 

II 

1. Br. Mus. 120304 : Ribboned agate. VII : Eagle facing, head to 1., 
standing in heraldic position; above, crescent and star, below, monogr. 
with Cufic inscrip. 

2. Florence. 5 : Chalcedony. 1 : Monogr. 

2 bis. Vienna. IX 1645 : Chalcedony. IV : Head of a lion facing; in field 
to 1., monogr. upside down ; the whole in a wreath of branch. 

3. Alishan : Mordtmann, ZDMG. 18 , p. 47, no. 167. 

4. Ind. Mus. 8340: Agate. IV : Monogr, forming part of Pahl. inscrip.; 
ccmp. Ind. Mus. 8381. 

5. Ind. Mus. 8381 : Agate. 1 : Duck, walking to r.; in field to r., 
monogram. 

1. The Roman figures, sometimes with the letters a, b. or c, refer to the shapes of 
Snsannian seals. 

2. As only casta of the seals of the collection of Mr. Khan were communicated to me. 
their detailed description has been omitted. 
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6. Ind. Mus. 8278 : Agate. I : Monogr. encircled by two branches. 

7. Br. Mas. 119972: Grey jasper.^1 : Monogr with Pahl. inscrip.; 
in field to r., six-rayed star. 

8 Br. Mus. 120259 (Horn, ZDMG. 44 , p. 654, No. 21) : Chalcedony 
set in a silver pendant : Monogr. with damaged Pahl. inscrip.; crescent 
between two dots. 

9. Bagdad cast: Mordtmann, ZDMG. 31 , p. 589, no. 14: Male bust 
to r , in field to r., monogr.. Pah!, inscrip. ; Bagdad cast : Mordtmann, 
ZDMG. 31 , p. 596, no. 32 : Male bust to 1., before the beard, monogr , 
behind the head, crescent and star; Pahl. inscrip. 

10. Erivan. 14 : Carnelian. II : Monogr. in wreath, above, six-rayed 

star. 

11. Br Mus. 119680 : Bronze. II : Monogr. 

12. Herm. Mus. 83 : Chalcedony. I : Monogr. in a circle of elongated 

dots. 

13. Herm. Mus. 78 : Carnelian. I : Monogr. in a circle of elongated 

dots. 

14. V. A- 4007 : Red jasper. Ill : Monogr. with Pahl inscr ip 

15. Ind. Mus. 8308 : Agate. I : Monogr. with Pahl. inscrip. 

16. Unvala. 1 : Green jasper : Monogr. 

17. Unvala. 4 : Carnelian : Monogr. 

18. Khan. 3 : Monogr. 

19. Br. Mus. 119618 : Garnet. VI b : Monogr: 

20. Subhi Bey : Mordtmann, ZDMG. 18 , pp 33-34 No. 101 : 
Monogr with Pahl. inscrip. 

21. Br. Mus. 119650 : Chalcedony 1 : Monogr. 

22. Br. Mus. 119687 : Haematite. I : Monogr.; in field to r. dots. 

23. V. A. 4014 : Niccolo set in gold ring. VI : Monogr 

24. Indjudjian. 1 : Pale amethyst. VIII : Bust ofa bearded man, wear¬ 
ing helmet adorned with pearls and monogr. ; Pahl. inscrip. 

25. Vienna. 906, 2585 : Carnelian. V : Bust of a bearded man, wear¬ 
ing diademed helmet, earring and necklace ; seven plaits of hair fall behind 
the neck ; monogr. on helmet; Pahl. inscrip. 

26. Br. Mus. 119581 : Garnet. V : Monogr. in wreath. 

27. Khan. 83 : Monogr. 

28. Br. Mus. 119995 (Horn, ZDMG. 44 , p. 658, No 50) : Lapis lazuli. 

VIII : Bust of a bearded man to r., wearing helmet adorned with pearls 

* 

and monogr; Pahl. inscrip. 

29. Berlin. Stucco-rondel, diam. 53 cm.: Monogr. Ranked by wings. 

30. Torrey. A 1932, 19 : Monogr., crescent on 1., six-rayed star on 
r.; Pahl. inscrip. 

31. Torrey. A 1932, 11: Monogr, crescent on 1., eight-rayed star cn 
r.; Pahl. inscrip. 
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32. 

33. 
34 

35. 

36. 

37. 


Herm Mus. 70 : Lapis lazuli. VI b : Monogr. in half wreath. 
Unvala. 6 : Haematite, I ; Monogr. 

Hephthalite coin. 

Hephthalite coin. 

Hephthalite coin. 

Vienna. 905. IX. 112 ( Mordtmanx. ZDMG. 31 , p. 588, No. 9) : 

Chalcedony. I : Bust of a bearded man to r., wearing earring and necklace 

infield on i\, crescent, on 1. monogr., below the latter, six-rayed star; 
Pahl. inscrip. 

38 Herm. Mus. 65 : Sard. IV : Monogr. with Pahl. inscrip. 

89. Herm. Mus. 73 : Haematite. Vi a : Monogr. on wings. 

40. Br. Mus. 119065 j Sard. IV : Monogr. in wreath; six-rayed star on 
either side 

41. Br. Mas. H9G77 : Heliotrope. I : Monogr. in a garland of vine- 
brand) with leaves and ( rapes. 

4 2. V. A, 1571 : Banded agate, black and white. Ill ; Monogr or. 
fillets. 

4 .bis. 'Aziz Beglu.: Agate ring: Monogr. with Pahl. inscrip.- a 

cross with equal branches on either side of the monogr.; another such cross 
tn its crescent. 

43. Bas-relief, Xaqshe-Shapur. 

44. V. A. 1547 : Carnelian.I : Monogr., in field on r„ crescent. 

a5. Ind. Mus 8247 ; Agate. I : Monogr. ; on r., a bird turned to 1. 

on L, a scorpton with head directed towards the top of monogr., below 

»t, Pahl. msenp.; both the scorpion and the inscrip, are tn a slantic position 
■and form together an angle. 

4U Herm. Mus. 68; Garnet. V1H: Monogr. with Pahl. inscrip.; above 
ni held on r., crescent, on 1., six-rayed star. 

47. Br. Mus. 119675: Sard. II; Monogr. in wreath in form of a 
serpent. 

48 Mokdtmann, ZDMG. /S. p. 45, No 155; Bust of a Sassaniar 

,‘ ng ° r a “Aleman, wearing Parthian helment and diadem, long pointed 

beard; monogr on helment; Pahl; inscrip. (Visconti, I conographic 
ecque, tome III, p. 242). 6 y 

49. Herm. Mus 128; Carnelian. VIII: Bust of a bearded man to 

r- in profile, wearing helmet decorated with monogr.; Pahl. inscrip. 

50. Moscow. r axMi rS 41 . Haematite .- Monogr. on fillets 

52 f;- 19686 = White —chan. II: Monogr. in wreath. 

A. J od 3 . Carnelian. V: Morogr. 

miets^neftLA'ide. 119977 : Chalcedony - I: dlam - : Monogr., 

54. Br. Mus. 120258: Carnelian. I 
with Pahl. inscrip. 


diam. 8-9 mm. : Monogr. 
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55. Ind. Mus. 8491 : Carnelian II : Monogr. with fillets ; above, 
six-rayed star ; Pahl. inserip. 

56. Florence. Mordtmann, ZDMG. i8, pp. 15-16, No. 25 : Bus 
of a beaided man to r., wearing helmet diademed with fillets ; monogr. on 
helmet ; Pahl. inscrip. 

III 

1. V. A. 1570 : Haematite. I : Monogr. on fillets. 

2. Torrey. A 1932, 8 c. : Monogr. on wings ; six-iayed star on 1 , fire- 
altar on r ; Pahl. inscrip. 

3. V. A. 2159 : Green jasper. Ill : Monogr. on fillets ; six-rayed star 
in the crescent ol the monogr. 

4. C. M. 1322. C. 28 : Green jasper. I : Monogr. with fillets on either 

si de. 

4a. Ind. Mus. 8425 : Carnelian. I : Monogr., an elongated dot on 
either side. 

4b. Herm. Mus. 72 : Haematite. I : Monogr., with a bar below the 
crescent. 

5. C. M. 1321. C. 29 : Chalcedony. I : Monogr.; in field on 1 , Pah), 
inscrip., on r., crescent and six-rayed star. 

6. Herm. Mus. 74 : Chalcedony. I : Monogr. 

7. Tnd. Mus. 8363 : Chalcedony. I :.»Monogr 

8. V. A. 2751 : Agate. I ; in silver clasp with a handle : Monogr. : in 
field above, on 1. Pahl. incrip, slantwise, on r. crescent and dot also 
slantwise ; in field below, six-rayed star. 

9. Torrey. A 1932, 8 a and 8 d : (two impressions of the same seal) : 
Monogr. with Pahl. inscrip. 

10. Von der Osten. 598 : Carnelian. I : Head of a griffin, placed erect 
on a pair of wings ; monogr.; border of dots. 

1 1. Ind. Mus. 8386. : Chalcedony. I : Monogr with Pahl. inscrip. 

IV 

1. Herm. mus. 86 : Haematite. I : Monogr. in wreath 

2. Khan. 84 : Monogr. 

3. Unvala. 3: Carnelian : Monogr. on wings. 

4. Br. Mus. 119664 : White chalcedony. I : Monogr. on fillets. 

5. Khan. 87 : Monogr., fillets on either side ; a dot on either side of 
the crescent of the monogr. ; below in field, on r. crescent, on 1. six-rayed 
star. 

6. Li Mus. 119688 : Carnelian. VI b : Monogr. in wreath. 

7 V. A. 1568 : Agate. I : Monogr. with fillets ; in field, two fishes 

and leaves. 

8. Vienna. IX. 1693 : Carnelian bead. II. : Monogr., six-rayed star in 
its crescent. 

9. Khan. 89 : Monogr. with Pahl. inscrip. 
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la Vienna. IX. 1933 : Garnet. V : Monogr. in wreath. 

IK Ind. Mus. 135 c : Rock crystal. V : Monogr. 

12. Mori>tm ann, ZDMG. 18 , p 40, No. 140 (two seals) : 1) Bust of a 
bearded man, diademed ; Pahl. inscrip. 2) Monogr. with Pahl. inscrip. 

13. Br. Mus. 119667 ; Porcelain jasper. II : Monogr, with Pahl. inscrip., 

below in field, fillets, 

14. Khan. 85 : Monogr. in wreath. 

15. Khan, 15 : Monogr.; in field, above on r., a small circle, below on 
3., six-rayed star. 

16. V A. 906 : Lapis lazuli, VI a : Monogr. 

V . 

1. V A. 1566: Green Jasper. L : Monogr.; below, fillets ; above in 
field,- three elongated dots. 

2. Sussa 1935 : Monogr. on wings ; above in field, elongated dots. 

3. Moscow. z l • 29 : Green jasper, I. : Monogr. 

4. Br. Mus. 119974 : Carnelian. VI. b: Monogr. 

5. C. M. 1326. C. 43 : Green jasper. 1 : Monogr. between wings. 

VI 

1. Khan. 86: Monogr. on fillets; Pahl. inscrip., much damaged. 

2. V. A. 1574 : Green jasper. I : Monogr. on fillets ; Pahl. inscrip. 

VII 

1. Khan: 13: Monogr. 

1 a. Herm. Mus. 62 : Carnelian : Monogr. wi»h Pahl. inscrip. 

1 b. Hcrrn. Mus. 69 : Lapis lazuli. VI b: Monogr. with Pahl. inscrip. 

1 c. Herm. Mus. 71 : Carnelian. I : Monogr. 

1 d. Herm. Mus. 112 : Agate. I : Monogr. with Pahl. inscrip. 

1 e. V. A. 1567 : Chalcedony. I. : Monogr. on wings. 

1 f. Berlin. J. 2578: Carnelian. VII : Bust of a bearded man to r., 
wearing helmet adorned with pearls and monogr.; Pahl. inscrip. (cf. Herz- 
feld, Paikuli, p. 81, No. 13). 

2. Khan. 2 : Monogr.; in field above, on r. and on 1., elongated 
dots. 

3. Unvala. 9 : White jasper. VI b : Monogr.; in field on r. and on 1., 
dots, below, horizontal stroke. 

4. Unvala. 7 : Bronze. II : Monogr.; bMow, in field, horizontal stroke. 
4a. C. M. N. 5257 : Carnelian. VI b : Bust of a bearded man to r., 

diademed ; Pahl. inscrip, with monogr. couche to 1., below in field, a 
slightly curved stroke. 

5. Vienna. IV. 1697/S : Yellowish jasper. I : Monogr. ; below, in field, 
a curved stroke. 

6. Torrey. A 1932, 13: Monogr.; below, in field, a wavy stroke: 
Pahl. inscrip. 
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7. V. A. 1552 : Lapis lazuli. VI a: Monogr., below, in field on J., cresr- 
cent, on r., six-rayed star, and a line of elongated dots. 

8. Herm. Mas. 77 : Sard. I : Monogr. 

9. Vienna. IX. 1657 : Carnelian. I : M nogr. 


10. Moscow. 46 : Haematite. I : Monogr. 

H. Br. Mus. 119683: Niccolo. X, hexagonal cut; (two seals) : l> 

Monogr. on leaves ; in field on r. and on 1., Pa hi. inscrip. ; 2) Arabic inscrip, 
in Cuftc characters, in two lines. 

12. Ind. Mus. 8395: Ctialcedony. I ; (two seals) ; Mortogr. on floral 
design ; 2) Duck, standing to r. ; in field to r., fruits ? Pahl. inscrip. 

13. V. A. 1554: Red jasper. It; Monogram, with Pahl. inscrip. 

^ Vienna. IX. 1662 ; Carnelian. IV : Monogr. 

14a. C. M. 1323. C. 25: Haematite, facetted. I. : Monogr. in wreath. 
14b. V. A. 1561 : Garnet. VII : Monogr. with Pahl. inscrip. 

14c. Br. Mus. 119624 : Carnelian. I: Monogr. in wreath. 

15. V. A. 1508: White carnelian. VII : Two scorpions facing, placed 
plight, pincers to pincers, tails turned to r. and to 1 ; in field on r. 
aonogr.. on 1., another monogi., ( cf . XII. 1). 

16. C. M. 1339 : Carnelian. VII. (Horn tt. Steindorff, p. 27 ; 
Ierzfeld, Pciikuli, p. 79, No. 6) : Bust of a bearded man to r., wearing: 

helmet decorated with pearls and monogr.; Pahl. inscrip. 

17. Von der Osten. 599: Bronze stamp-seal, circular, knob-shaped 
vith perforated handle ; diam. 12-15 mm. : Monogr. 

18. V. A. 1576 : Carnelian. Ill : Monogr. in wreath. 

19. Ind. Mus. 8230 : Bronze stamp-seal : Monogr. 

20. Ind. Mus. 8453 : Carnelian. I : Monogr. in wreath. 


21. Moscow. TM-vtaitS* 39 : Haematite. I : Monogr. 

22. Br. Mus. 119666: Haematite. I : Monogr. on half wreath. 

23. C. M. 1325 A. : Haematite. I : Monogr. on filets (doubtful). 

24. Br. Mus. 119678 : Agate. II : Monogr. in wreath. 

25. Br. Mus. 119682 : White carnelian. I (Horn, ZDMG. 44 , p. 661, 
no. 67) : Monogr. with Pahl. inscrip. ; in field above, on r., six-rayed 
star, on 1 , crescent. 

26. V. A. 1560 : Carnelian. VI a. : Monogr. with inscrip. 

27 - V. A. 1551 : Carnelian. VI a. : Monogr. 

28. Br. Mus. 119655 : Onyx set in silver ring : Monogr. 

29. Von der Osten. 600 : Haematite. I ; diam. 17—14 mm. r Monogr. 
on fillets. 

30. Br. Mus. 119661 : White carnelian. II (Horn, ZDMG. 44 , p. 660, 
No. 60): Monogr. with Manichaean inscrip, {cf. Menasce’s communfcation). 

31. Br. Mus.-119662 : Chalcedony. II : Monogr. with Pahl. inscrip., in 
field on r., cross with equal branches. 
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32. Br. Mus. 119668 : Chalcedony. Ill : Monogr. with Pahl. inscrip. 
(Horn, ZDMG. 44 , p. 654, No. 20 ). 

33. Br. Mus. 119685 : Chalcedony. I : Monogr.; six-rayed star in the 
crescent of the monogr.; in held, seven graded horizontal lines on either side. 

34. Herm. Mus. 80 : Bronze. Ill : Monogr. 

34a. ‘Aziz Beglu: Haematite. I : Monogr., same as VII, 34. 

35. Br. Mus. 119663 : Haematite, facetted. I : Monogr. in wreath. 

36. Br. Mus. 1197 60 : Agate. I (Mordtmann, ZDMG. 18 , p. 29, 
No. 76 ; Horn, ZDJ\fG. 44 , p. 671, No. 116 ; Horn u. Steindorff, 
No. 8) : Roaring lion walking to r., below its head, crescent, above the back, 
monogr.; Pahl. inscrip. 

VIII 

1. Hasan ‘Ala. 1 : Chalcedony. I. : Monogr. on wings ; Pahl. inscrip. 

2. Unvala. 5 : Haematite. I : Monogr. in wreath. 

3. Herm. Mus. 81 : Chalcedony. Ill : Monogr. 

4. Unvala. 8. : Carnelian, flat oblong piece with a lateral hole : 
Monogr. 

5. Br. Mus. 119671 : Onyx. I : Monogr. ; border of elongated dots. 

IX 

1. V. A. 1557 : Agate. II : Monogr. with Pahl. inscrip. 

1 a. Br. Mus. 119980 : Chalcedony. I; diam. 19-20 mm. : Monogr. with 
Pahl. inscrip. 

1 b. C. M. 1325 : Jasp4r. I : Monogr. 

1 c. V. A. 1572 : Onyx with white bands. Ill ( two seals) : 1) Monogr. 

on wings. 2) On the side : stork with the neck bent downwards : Arabic 

inscrip, in Cufic characters in two lines, the design — the stork is placed 

horizontally between the lines. 

2. Br. Mus. 120248 : Carnelian. VI b : Monogr. with Pahl. inscrip. 

2 a. Herm.’Mus. 63: Red jasper: Monogr. with Pahl. inscrip. 

3. Herm. Mus. 67 : Chalcedony. I : Monogr. with Pahl. inscrip. ; in 
field on r., six-rayed star, on 1. crescent. 

4. Herm. Mus. 84 : Bronze. I : Monogr. 

5. Ind. Mus. 8375 : Chalcedony. I : Monogr. 

6. V. A. 1549: Lapis lazuli. VI b: Monogr. ; below crescent with horns 
downwards. 

7. V. A. 1555 : Green jasper. II : Monogr. with Pahl. inscrip.; six- 
rayed star in its crescent. 

8. Br. Mus. 119686: Agate. Ill: Monogr.; six-rayed star in its 
crescent ; below, crescent. 

9. Br. Mus. 119976 : Agate. II : Monogr. on wings ; Pahl. inscrip. 

10. Torrey. A 19 32. 10 a : Monogr. on wings ; Pahl. inscrip. 

11. Sarre. 4 : Red jasper. II. : Monogr. with Pahl. inscrip. 

12. Khan. 1 : Monogr. 

13. Br. Mus. 119643 : Porcelain jasper. I : Monogr. with Pahl. inscrip. 
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14. V. A. 1577 : Carnelian. VII : Monogr. in wreath of two branches. 

15. Br. Mus. 119978 : Haematite. I : Monogr. on wings; elongated dots 
in border. 

16. Herm. Mus. 75 : Agate. I : Monogr. ; six-rayed star in its crescent. 

17. Br. Mus. 119674 : Carnelian. II : Monogr. 

I®- AC A. 859 : Sard. II .* Monogr. with Pahl. inscrip., whose ligatures 
and separate lettters are distributed around the monogr. 

19. Br. Mus. 28803 : Grey silex. I : Monogr. in a border of elongated 
dots. 

20. Vienna. 901. IX. 130 : Chalcedony. I: Monogr. with Pahl. inscrip. 

X 

1. Br. Mus. 119679 ; Chalcedony. Ill : Monogr. 

2. V. A. 1569 : Red jasper. I : Monogr. with fillets. 

3. Br. Mus. 119689 : Green jasper. I : Monogr. with fillets. 

4. V. A. 749 : Agate. Ill: Monogr. on wings and fillets; infield 
above, dots. 

4 a. Ind. Mus. 8508 . Green jasper. I : Monogr. on wings ; below, 
fillets. 

4 b. V. A. 1573 : Carnelian. VI b : Monogr. on fillets. 

4 c. C. M. 1319 : Brown agate. I : Monogr. on fillets. 

4 d. Herm. Mus. 82 : Chalcedony. I : Monogr. on fillets. 

5. Br. Mus. 119979 : Onyx, banded brown and grey. I ; diam. 16-18 
mm. : Monogr. on wings and fillets ; in field above, elongated dots. 

6. Herm. Mus. 85 : Green jasper. I : Monogr. with Pahl. inscrip. 

7. Br. Mus. 119676 : Green jasper. I : Monogr. ; in field on 1., crescent, 
on r., sign resembling a circumflex. 

8. Br. Mus. 119669 : Chalcedony. I : Monogr. : six-rayed star in its 
crescent, whose twD lower rays are missing ; in field on r., six-rayed star. 

9. Subhi Bey. Mordtmann, ZDMG. i8 , p. 38, No. 124 : Monogr. 
with Pahl. inscrip. 

10. Kish. Stucco-rondel ; s. Survey of Persiayi Arc, p. 805, pi. 174 A-C, 
fig. 279 b. 

11. C. M. 1316 : Niccolo. VI a : Monogr. with Pahl. inscrip. 

XI 

1. C. M. 1324, Coste 1842 ; Carnelian. I : Monogr. 

1 a. Br. Mus. 119690 ; Carnelian, rather agate, with light yellow and 
white bands. Ill : Monogr. 

1 b. Unvala. 2 : Carnelian. I : Monogr. 

1 c. Von der Osten. 603 : Green jasper ; hemispheroid, diam. 16-14-13 
mm. : Monogr. ; border of dots ; traces of Pahl. inscrip. 

2. Khan. 1 : Monogr. 

3. C. M. 1315 bis, 2170 : Agate. II .* Monogr. on fillets ; Pahl. inscrip. 

3 a. Ind. Mus. 8463 : Carnelian with facettes. IV : Monogr. on fillets 
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with Pabl. inscrip. 

3 b. Herm. Mus. 64 : Sard. II. : Monogr. with Pahl. inscrip. 

3 c. Herm. Mus. 123 : Carnelian. I. : Monogr. 

3d. Von der Osten. 605 : Reddish chalcedony. I : Monogr. 

4. Br. Mus. 119612 : Carnelian. VI b : Monogr., six-rayed star in its 
crescent. 

5. Br. Mus. 119981 : Chalcedony. II ; diam. 20-19 mm. : Monogr. ; 
six-rayed star on either side ; the whole in wreath. 

6. Moscow. Thtu-pii-i'. 16: Carnelian. I : Monogr. in wreath. 

7. Ind. Mus. 8383 : Agate. I : Monogr. ; a dot in its crescent ; a fillet 
on either side. 

8. Br. Mus. 120247 : Carnelian. VI b : Monogr. with Pahl. inscrip. 

9. V. A. 2087 : Red jasper. II : Monogr. 

10. Herm. Mus. 79 : Green jasper. I : Monogr. 

11. V. A. 1575 : Agate. Ill : Monogr. in wreath. 

XII 

1. V. A. 1508 : White carnelian. VII : Two scorpions, facing, placed 
upright, pincers to pincers, tails turned to r. and to 1. ; in field on 1., mo¬ 
nogr. , on r., another monogr., (c/. VII. 15). 

1 a. Br. Mus. 119595 : Carnelian. Ill : Griffin, sitting on its haunches 
to r., in field on r., monogr., on 1., crescent ; Pahl. inscrip. (Horn, ZDJSIG. 
44 , p. 670; No. 110 ). 

1 b. Von der Osten. 625 : Lapis lazuli. V : Bust of a bearded man to 
r., in field on 1. behind the head, monogr., on r., Hephthalite (Pahl.)? 
inscrip. 

1 c. Hephthalite coin. 

2. Vienna. IX. 1688 : Agate. 1 : Monogr. 

3. Ind. Mus. 8442 : Carnelian. IV : Monogr. in wreath. 

4. V. A. 3436: Chalcedony. IV (design on sides) : Monogr. ; a crescent 
on either side; above, a crescent in the crescent of the monogr. and another 
below ; Pahl. inscrip. 

5. Von der Osten. 601 : Banded agate, globular, flattened sides. I : 
Monogr. with inscrip. ; border of dots. 

6. C. M. 1320. C. 27 : Chalcedony. I : Monogr. ; three elongated dots 
on either side. 

7. Ind. Mus. 8370 : Chalcedony. I. : Monogr. in wreath ; cross with 
equal branches in its crescent. 

XIII 

1. Ind. Mus. 191 c : Carnelian. V : Bust of a man to r., head in profile, 
diademed ; in field on r., lily, on 1., monogr. 

2-3. Khan. 100 : Two monograms, side by side, encircled by Pahl. 
inscrip. 
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4. Devonshire (Mordtmann, ZD MG. 29, p. 199, No. 1 ; JRAS. 
New Series, III, p. 350; Num. Chron. VI, p. 241; Herzfeld, Paikuli , 
p. 7 8, No. 4, fig. 35) : Amethyst. VII : Bust of a bearded nobleman to r. 
wearing helmet and diadem ; monogr., on helmet slightly inclined to 1. ; 
Pahl. inscrip. 

5. Br: Mus. 12017 8 : Niccolo. I : Bust of a bearded man in'profile to 
r. ; Pahl. inscrip, on r. and above; infield on 1., monogr. (lion's, ZD MG. 
44, p. 655, No. 27). 

6. Ind. Mus. 128 c. : Garnet-almandine. I : Bust of a nobleman in 
profile to r., wearing helmet with monogr. ; Pahl. inscrip. 

XIV 

1. Hephthalite coin. 

2. Bulla from Susa. 

XVa. 

1. Vatican. 3 : Carnelian. V : Monogr. with Pahl. inscrip. 

2. Ind. Mus. 8355 : Agate. Ill: Monogr. with Pahl. inscrip ; in field on 
r., a six-rayed star. 

3. Br. Mus. 119768 : Chalcedony. IV : Protoma of a winged lion to r., 
below it, monogr., in horizontal position, its crescent turned to r. ; Pahl. in- 
scrip. (Horn, ZD]\IG. 44, p. 660, No. 64). 

4. Ind. Mus. 129 c. : Niccolo. VI c : Monogr. with illegible Pahl. 
inscrip., forming its lower element ; another Pahl. inscrip. ; a cross of equal 
branches in the crescent of the monogr. 

5. Br. Mus. 120304 : Ribboned agate, VII: see p. 63, II. 1, Arabic 
inscrip, in Cufic characters followed by monogr. 

XVb. 

1. Ind. Mus. 113 B c: Agate. I : Monogr., on its r., eight-rayed star 
and crescent, on 1., lion sitting on its haunches ; below it, half margarite ; 
Pahl. inscrip.* 

2. Von der Osten. 604 : Chalcedony. I: Monogr., on its 1., six-ra} 7 ed star, 
on r., crescent. 

3. Br. Mus. 119625 : Sardonyx. V : Right hand de trois-quart, holding 
a flower between thumb and fore-finger ; on back of the hand, a four 
petaled flower ; in field on r., monogr. ; border of dots. 

4. Bas-relief, Naqshe-Shapur. 

XVc 

1. Vienna. 910. IX. 114: Carnelian, set in gold ring: VI : Bust of a 
bearded man in profile to r., wearing diadem, earring and necklace ; below 
on r., monogr. 

2. Mordtmann, ZDMG. 18, pp. 5-7, No. 5 (comp. S. Alishan) : 
Bust of a bearded man in profile to r., wearing helmet, diademed with 
fillets and pearls ; monogr. on helmet; Pahl. inscrip. 
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3 C. M. M. 6982 : Sardonyx. VII : Bust of a bearded man in profile 
to r., wearing helmet, diademed with fillets, and pearls ; monogr. on 
helmet; Pahi. inscrip. 

4. 1 Br. Mus. 119710 : Agate. VII : Bust of a bearded man in profile to 
r., wearing helmet, diademed with fillets and decorated with pearls ; mono¬ 
gr. on helmet ; Pahl. inscrip. 

XVI. 

1. Br. Mus. 99413 : Haematite. I : Monogr., in field, strokes. 

2. Metropolitan Mus. ( Survey of Persian Art, p. 806 fig. 280) : Monogr. 
on wings and fillets. 

3. Erivan. 16 : Carnelian. I : Monogr. 

4. V. A. 1562 : Chalcedony. VI a : Monogr. with Pahl. inscrip. 

5. Br. Mus. 119652 : Lapis lazuli. VI a : Monogr. damaged. 

6. V. A. 1546 : Greyish pink jasper. II : Monogr. 

XVII. 

1. Ind. Mus. 8342 : Agate. Ill : Monogr. with Pahl. inscrip. ; in field 
on 1., crescent. 

2. C. M. 13*23 A. M. 4732 : Chalcedony. IV : Monogr. in wreath ol 
leaves. 

XVIII 

1. Bas-relief, Naqshe-Shapur ; Monogr. on helmet of page. 

2. V. A. 1563 : Garnet. VII : Monogr. with Pahl. inscrip. 

XIX. 

1. Br. Mus. 119653 : Agate. 1 : (two seals) : 1) Bust of a bearded man 
on wings ; above, wreath. 2) Monogr. ; fillets on either side ; in field above, 
dots. 

2. Ind. Mus. 121 c : Rock crystal. V : Bust of a king in profile to 
r.; monogr. with Hephthalite ? inscrip. 

3. Herm. Mus. 66 : Chalcedony. IV : Monogr. with Pahl. inscrip. 

4. C. M. 1318 : Agate. Ill : Monogr. with Pahl. inscrip. 

5- V. A. 4030 : Carnelian. VII : Big bust of a bearded man facing, 

head to 1., wearing diademed helmet and earring; on his left, bust of a 

woman facing, head to r. ; on his right, bust of a boy facing, head to 1. ; 

between the first two busts, monogr., in field, a star over the head of 

the woman and another over the head of the boy ; inscrip, in peculiar 
characters. 

6. Subhi Bey. Mordtmann, ZDMG.18, p. 25, No. 63: Monogr. with 
Pahl. inscription. 

1. The peals of the collections of Alishan, the Cabinet des Medaillea and the British 

Iusoum are identical. They are three copies of the same original; perhaps one of the three 

is tie original. The same monogram has undergone slight variations. The Pahlavi characters 
show peculiar forma. 
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7. Morrison, p. 24, No. 190: Carnelian set in gold ring. VII: Male 

portrait, draped and wearing tiara with monogr.; around portrait, long 
Irani, ms crip. - * 6 


8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 


V A. 2161 : CarneUan. VI a : Monogr. with Pah], inscrip 
Ind. Mus. 8382 : Chalcedony. VII : Monogr. 

Khan. 46 : Monogr. 

Khan. 68 : Monogr. 

Bas-relief, Naqshe-Rajab : Monogr. on helmet. 

Stakhr stucco : Monogr. 

Hephthalite coin. 

XX 


1. Bulla from Susa : Monogr. ; in field on 1., crescent. 

2 Damghan stucco, height 40, 3 cm. Teheran Museum : Monogr. in 
a border of annelets in two linear oblongs. 

3. V. A. 1556 : Carnelian with facettes. IV. : Monogr. with Pahl. inscrip. 

. V. A. 1561 : Chalcedony. VI a : Monogr. with Pahl. inscrip. 

5. Ctesiphon plaque, height 39 cm. Metropolitan Museum : Monogr. 
on wings. 

6. Br. Mus. 119673 : Sard. I : Monogr. ; in its upper crescent, crescent 

with horns turned to 1., in its lower reversed crescent, cross with equal 
branches. • 

7. Von der Osten. 606 : Lapis lazuli ; flat circular piece, set in silver 
ring : Monogr. 

8. - V. A. 1559 ; Carnelian. VI a : Monogr. with Pahl. inscrip. 

9. Br. Mus. 120254 : Lapis lazuli. VI b. : Monogr. with Pahl. inscrip 
( Horn, ZDJfG. 44 , p. 668. No. 103 ). 

10. V. A. 1548 : Garnet set in gold ring. VI b. : Monogr. 

11. Torrey A 1931, 76 : Monogr. with Pahl. inscrip. ; in field on r.. a 
crescent, on 1., a star. 

12. Br. Mus. 119620 : Niccolo. VI c: Monogr. with intertwined Pahl. 
mscrip. 

13. Br. Mus. 119975: Agate. I : Monogr. with PahJ. inscrip. ; in field 

on r., eight-rayed star. * ' 

/ wiwx 1202 5? k : Nlccol °- VI a: Monogr. with Pahl. inscrip. 

( Horn, ZD MG. 44 , p. 655, No. 24 ). 

p 673 /nbT* N ‘ 4496 1 Monogr ' with Pahl - inscrip. ( Horn, ZDMG. 44 , 

16 Khan 88 : Monogr. with Pahl. inscrip. ; in field on 1., crescent 
and star. 

17. Bulla from Susa : Monogr. 

l _ 17 . a * Antiquarian, Tehran: Agate. II.* Monogr. same as XX. 17, with 
Pahl. inscrip. 0 

18. V. A. 1550 : Agate. VI b : Monogr. 

19- Von der Osten. 602 : Green jasper. I : Monogr. with Pahl. inscrip. ; 
border of dots. 
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TRACES OF THE MYSTERY RELIGION IN THE 

EXTANT AVESTAN LITERATURE 

By Shams-dl-Ulma Dr. Dastur M. N. Dhalla 

There are three passages in the extant Avestan literature 
which reveal to us the existence of what is known in the History 
of Religions as the Mystery Religion. 

Haurvatat, later Rhurdad, is the sixth Amesha Spenta and is 
emblematic of Perfection. The Yasht dedicated to him in the 
Later A vesta opens with the statement that Ahura Mazda created 
him for the help, jo}’, comfort and pleasure of the righteous 
ones. The greater part of the Yasht, however, is dedicated to 
the recital of Manthras or holy spells which enable one to smite 
the legion of demons. Ahura Mazda is then depicted to en join 
Zarathushtra not to teach these Manthras to any one, except 
by the father to his son, or by the brother to his brother or by 
an Atliravan to his pupil. A similar injunction is found in 
Yasht 14, 46, dedicated to Verethraghna. Yet further in the 
Sad Dar ( 99.34 ), a later Pazend-Persian work, it is said that this 
knowledge is to be imparted to a priest and his intelligent 
descendant and to none other. 

Examples of similar instructions to guard such knowledge of 

the recital of the holy spells, to be handed down from generation 

to generation and to be transmitted from father to son, or from 

teacher to his pupil are found in the sacred books of other 

religions. For example, the Brihad-Aranyaka Upanishad 6.3.1$ 

tells us that one should not give such knowledge to one who is not 

a son or to one who is not a pupil. The Chandogya Upanishad 

3. II. 5, 6 says that a father should teach this to his eldest son or 

to a worthy pupil, but to none else. Even if one may offer him 

this earth that is filled with treasure, he should say: “This 

(knowledge) truly is more than that ( earthly treasure).’ 5 

Ihe Mundaka 3, 2, 10, 11; Svetasvatara 6.22 and Maitri 

Upanishad 6.29 add that this profound mystery should not be 

given or even mentioned to one who is not a son or a pupil or a 
tranquil person. 
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In Ancient Egypt the King was the head of the guild of the 
diviners and magicians. When Cambyses was- in Egypt he is 
reported to have sought initiation to the Mysteries of the Goddess 
Neit. The initiates were asked to guard the secrecy of the 
mysterious wisdom. 

In Babylonia, the books on the art of divination were highly 
treasured and scrupulously guarded. Those that were not 
instructed were debarred from reading the secrets of divinations. 

St. Paul speaks of the hidden wisdom intended only for the 
initiated. 

The Mysteries were rites performed in secret and concealed 
from the view of the public. The priests who were solemnly 
initiated for the service could perform these rites. 

When the cult of Mithra entered Rome, the Mithraic rites 
were performed in the caves and grottoes and the fire was kept 
burning perpetually in the deep recesses of the subterranean 
crypts. 

The Divine Knowledge was thus a sacred possession. It was 
to be closely guarded and kept secret. The initiates, everywhere, 
were strictly forbidden to divulge the secret of the Mystery- 
Religions. 

The neophyte, everywhere, was subjected to rigorous 
tests to prove the power of his physical endurance. Before 
initiation he had to purify himself by repeated lustrations and 
ablutions to cleanse his soul of sin. He had to practise austerities 
and had to undergo flagellations and bodily tortures. He had to 
perform magical rites and pass through degrees of initiation 
before he was finally admitted as a participant in the Mysteries. 

A passage in the Yasht dedicated to Mithra ( Yasht 10.122) 
reminds us of the custom of flagellation. Ahura Mazda is 
depicted as saying unto Zarathustra that they alone who are 
well-versed in the sacrificial ritual shall wash their bodies three 
days and three nights and undergo thirty stripes and under other 
circumstances wash their bodies two days and two nights and 
undergo twenty stripes before they drink the libations prepared 
in honour of Mithra. 
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We find from the history 7 of the Mystery-Religions that have 
prevailed in the past in the different parts of the world that 
the initiates were supposed to wield great occult power. They 
claimed exclusive right to approach the celestial beings and 
hold communion with them. It was through their medium only 
that one could obtain divine favours in this world and deliverance 
from sufferings in the next world. 



TiSTRlYA and SATA VESA. 

By Ernst Herzfeld 

Tistnya is the name of the brightest fixed-star, Sirius, in 
Canis Major'. A month in the Iranian calendar belongs to him, 
and the eighth yasht in the Awesfca. Like all the yashts this one 
is a conglomerate of material belonging to various periods and far 
from being homogeneous, which, at an undetermined moment, has 
been collected and connected with an attempt to introduce some 
continuity of thought into these fragments. This work we call, 
here, the Mazdayasnian redaction. Under this retouch one easily 
recognizes many good and old fragments. 

The last part of the yasht, stanzas 50-61, deals with two 
themes. One of them is a very archaic sacrificial rule, to which 
analogies are preserved in a few other yashts; the other may be 
called the ‘rehabilitation of Tistriya”, to which there is a counter- 

f ar u t _ 1 j n the Mithra yasht. After a period in which it was 
or bidden to call these gods by name, that means, in which their 

cult was entirely prohibited, they had again obtained the f r a s a s t i s, 

^public proclamation’, had again become oxtanaman yazata, gods 

allowed to be worshipped under their own name”, by data, royal 

edict, law. The meaning of this governmental act has become 

clear by the inscription of Xerxes, discovered at Persepolis in 

which the king says that he prohibited the cult of all the ancient 

devas, the pre-Zoroastrian “heavenly ones”, and by a remark of 

Berossos who records from cuneiform documents that Artaxerxes 

II put up statues of Anahita in the temples of all the provincial 

capitals of the empire, a measure implying that Xerxes’ prohibition 

had been recalled. This observation dates certain parts of the 
yasht 2 . 


1. J. MARK WART, Sudarmenien’ p. 15* etymologized the name as ".tar 
flashing ray. .with reduplication, a. in 01. ti.sihami, cp. Angl. Sax., OHGorm. 

. t r a 1 a arrow. A .im.lar moaning i. attributed by Eratosthenes and other Greek 
astronomer, to Gr. so ir os, die te. phl og 6. k i „ e . i n . cp. Aratos of Soloi, first 
half of 3rd cent. B.C: h 6 . r h a m A 1 i . t a oxea . e i r i a e i -Goetze. in KZ. 51, 
p. 14Gfi, tried to establish a linguistic correspondence between Ir. tiJtriya, Vcd. 
hsya, and Gr. aeirios. If the name belonged indeed to the aboriginal I.-E. 
language, the star would have been one of the I.-E. deva, divi. 

Besides at. 60-61 the at. 11, 14-15, 17, 19 and 24-25. 


2 . 
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Leaving aside st. 37-38, a fragment of the Rxsa myth with 
the highly archaic invocation of miflra-ahura in dvandva form, 
two groups are prominent among the remaining stanzas. By form 
and contents they are closel} r connected in themselves but also 
with each other, and apparently they once formed an old hymn, 
the mazdayasnian revision of which we own in Yt. 8. 

Other old yashts show that the pre-awestic hymns began with 
an invocation of more than one god, after which the individual 
god to whom the hymn was dedicated was introduced with a long 
series of epithets. The present st. 2 and 4 are a collection of 
such epithets. 

2: arusam roxsnam fradrsram the silvery, bright, far-visible, 
v(i)yavantam besaziyam ? , healing 

rava. froOmanam brazantam snorting in running, high 

durat vyawantam banubyo radiant from afar with rays 

roxsnibyo anahitebyo bright, immaculate”. 

Not all the epitliets are of necessity authentic. The first 
three are, according to Yt. 10,88, in reality those of Mithras 
horses: in Yt. 13,81 they are misused to describe the ‘‘fravarti of 
Ahura-Mazdah”, a very late and rather an ungenuine notion. 
“Snorting in running” is another typical epithet of horses, used in 
1 1 / ,1*2 for the horses of litis. They may have been actually 

applied to Tistriya who can assume the shape of a stallion. 


v y a van t appears twice, a repetition the more difficult to ac¬ 
cept, as the word counts for three syllables at the first, for four at 
the second place, there connected with banubyo. This is cover¬ 
ed by Yt.llfiy where the same group is a predicate of Rtis, and by 
Rv. x,6,2, bhanubir vibhava. Hence the epithet is of Aryan 
antiquity and its etymology is vi +-v/"ba-, which may well express 
the twinkling of the star, agreeing with Eratosthenes’ interpretation 
of G r. s e i r i o s. One must read + v y a w a n t a m or + v i w a n t a nr 
the fern, viwati is the epithet of l hi in Yt. 5,02 (Parva legend). 
-The first vy a wan tain stands for this or a similar word of four 
syllables which formed a verse of eight syllables together with 
besaziyani for this adjective is proved to be genuine by st.43: 
“he heals all creatures ’. 

Another epithet, in st. 12, d r v a . d- a s m a n, usually translated 
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“with hig healthy eye”, means “with the good eye”, opp. to “evil eye”. 

• TllSlll 1 T70 in O I O l' O W» -**• /-» -r-r i. m «T . • ^ 


tistriyam staram revantam 

hvarnahvantam yazamade 

afscitfram suram brzantam 

amavantam dure.sukam 

<brazantam uparo.karyam) 

<yahmat> haca brzathausra- 

vaham 

apam naf<5rat haca ti^ram 


Tistriya, the star, the rich, 
the fortunate, we worship, 
of water s kind, strong, bigh, 
powerful, flaming far off, 
<high, superior> 
from the High one is his fame 


from ApamNapat his kind!” 
star w ““ t “ dhvarnahvan t are the standing predicates of the 

star, just as a ham rayahvarnahaca is always applied to the 

fravart.. In the yazamade formula and where the words appear 

Ve ' t,8triy ° r§Vd hvar °^va, they are metScal, 
dure.suka is a variant of durat viwant in st.2. 

also tte ^ d ,° n CC ™ Ces of afs ciera are. in Yt&, where, in st.39, 
inwwl *? r , mS z “ a s v i e r a and urvaraviera appear, 

to have b 6a ■ Pl r tS ’ replaCe ‘ Water ’- Thus the wwd «eem s 

a mnl ""“I ° rigma afcfcribute of Tistriya which later assumed 

tS M Se kX r°? fcati ° n: Stars kindl ' ed to water, earth, plants. 
At Jint t " ® rprC ts afs ciera by “increasing the water”. 

An-iu 1ST- 4 T*' 8, fcbe attributes are followed by the words “from 

p n apa is his kind ”, so that in the original myth Tistriya 

ppears . ° av e been called afsciera as son of ApamNapat. 

thn A ! theor ‘gmal Mithr a yasht, where the ‘driving out’ of 
the god follows the general invocation and the yazamade formula 

with its epithets, thus here st.25 joins st.4 without hitch as to form 
and contents: 

c» — » m 

who drives out from yonder, 

from the queenly dawn, 

on the track with distant turning, 

r _ - in the course laid down by the gods, 

raowarstam pati <afvantam> in the appointed <time>”. 

the S * anZa milst bs studied together with Yi. 13.53-58, where 

the verses 25,c-e reoccur three times, relating to the fravarti who 

show the waters, plants and stars their course. At one place, 

been 3 ' abmat 8p0ila not °"h tl^ mstre. but the meaning of the verse, and 1ms 

been .Mad when the redactor, put the verse into it, present place, trying to make a 
•yntactical connection. 6 


25: yo avadat fravazate 

xsoiflniyat +ha©ausayat 
dure.rvesam pati pantam 
baga.baxtam pati yon am 
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instead of the adjective afvant “watery”, which conflicts with the 
structure of the stanza and does not make sense, we find the subst. 
zrvanam ‘time’, and this must be restored in our passage. 

The verses are the adequate beginning of an old hymn to 
Tistriya. bag a. baX t a is a term of pre-Zoroastrian, polytheistic 
religion and so are other perceptions revealed in the verses that 
form part of this old hymn. The revision the verses suffered dur¬ 
ing the Achaemenian epoch has not obliterated this fact. 

Upon this introduction followed the first part of the hymn 
consisting of st.5, 36, 41-12 : 



yim patismarante pasvasba 

storaea 

martiyaca <paro> drsvano 
ketaca <paro druzyanto) 
ka^a no avi uzlrat 
tistriyo revi hvarnahva 
ka^a xi aspa.stavyahis 


apam taeanti nava 
36: yim yar. car so "^martiyahya 

ahuraba + ratuguto 
arunaba garisabo 


sizdraba ravasbarato 


uzirantarn hispasante 
huyaryaba dahyave 

uzjasantain duzyaryaba 

kafla ary a daliyavo 
huyarya bavanti 

41: yim apo patismarante 
a r n i est a f r ata bar t a s b a 
xaniya Orotastatisba 
parsuviya variyasca 


“By whom count small and large 

cattle 

and men (before) in chains, 

and astronomers-: 

When will he rise for us, 
Tistriya, the rich, the fortunate, 
when will the springs, stronger 

than a horse, 
of the waters flow anew? 

For whom the (fields) ploughed 

for men's harvest 
and the calender-making lords, 
and the (animals) not-herding 
-together, the frightful ones, 
living on mountains and in 

prairies, 

look out, whether he rises, 
whether he domes up as bring¬ 
ing good harvest 
for the provinces or as bring¬ 
ing bad harvest: 
When will the Aryan provinces 
have a good harvest ? 

By whom count the waters, 
the still and the flowing ones, 
those in springs and in rivers, 
those in canals and in pools: 
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42: ka<5a no aviuzirat When will he rise for ns, 

tistrlyo reva hvarnahva Tistriya,-, 

kada xa aspa.stavj'ahls when will the springs,stronger 

than a horse, 

apam Yzaram aw3Vzaram of the waters start to gush forth, 

srirasca asa soiflrasca and, flowing to the pretty villa¬ 

ges, cantons, 

gavyutisca ataeintls and pastures, 

a varsajis urvaranam make the stalks of corn 

sura vaxsayante vaxsa grow with strong growth ? 

These verses have not suffered any transposition in the pre¬ 
sent yasht; they are only separated by misplaced insertions. The 
verbs pat ism ar an te ‘They count by” and h i s pas an te “they 
look out for alternate, as do the subjects pasu-vlra in 5 with 
aruna-sizdra in 36, keta 'astronomer’in 5 with + ratugut 
chronologer in 36 - incomprehensible, as they appear to us separ¬ 
ated by 31 stanzas; further yarearso 'fields’ with mountains and 
prairies in 36, waters in 41.- These heterogeneous beings are not 
arranged according to inner relationship; on the contrary, they are 
in thorough confusion, apparently with the intention to illus- 
srate, by such diversity, the power of the star. 

The first part of each stanza is a relative clause, the second 
a question: “When will he rise?” In 36 where the question is short, 
two accusatives of participles, uzlrantam and uzjasantam, 
are added to the verb, which have the value of the questions: Will 
he rise, will he appear ? Both refer to the beginning of the period 
of visibility, not to the hour of the rising in the single nights. 

patismsfrante, to -y/" mar-To mark’, has here as in later 
language already the meaning ‘to count, calculate’. Answering the 
question when?, it is the seasons regulating the life of these beings 
that are counted. 

drsvan in 5,b belongs to drzvan in T^.1,27, -y^drz-, 
drang- to make fast , cp. drzana.prfia 'incurring (the punish¬ 
ment of) chains . A martiya drsvan or drzvan is a 'man in 
fetters who has reason to 'count’ the months of his punishment. 

The meaning ‘astronomer of keta > MP. k e <5, has been 
established by AJ 1\ texts.- paro druzy anto means the same as 
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y oi pnrva mi0r a m d r u z y anti in Yt. 10,45 “who formerly com¬ 
mitted a crime against Mithra, had become mi (9 radruxs ”. There 

O 

and here, the words are a bad gloss, used as though the meaning 
was‘"punished for a crime committed formerly" or “k e t a, crimi¬ 
nals of old”, an erroneous interpretation of keta. The genuine for¬ 
mula thus paraphrased is found in Yt. 

13,30: an.azarta nrbyo 


vahvis yoi vo vahvis gufra 
frasruti vanat-prtani 


noit purvya azarayanta 


the good fravarti who are not 

wroth 

at those men who have never 
before provoked you, 
the good, the deep ones that 

grant 


victory in battle when praised.” 

The reduction of this thought to a mere par o d ru z y an to 
is no good langnage. The words are wrongly inserted and this 
entailed the meaningless insertion of paro between martiya and 
drsvano. The whole sentence has lost its metrical form, it may 
have been originally 

yim [vispej patismarante 
pasu storaea ketaca 

martiyaea yoi (or: martiyakaea) drsvano. 

as pa. stavyah in d, f refers, not to size, but to power, as in 
the frequent formula “power of a donkey, a horse, bull, a camel 

yar. ear so martiyahya (text: martiyahe) cannot 
mean a full year; yar must be a certain term of cultivation. 

in 30, b, the text has ahura xratuguto; the correspond¬ 
ence with keta shows that this is a clerical error for + ratuguto, 
hence ‘chronologer’ or ‘calender maker’. 

Str. 36, e-i: d a h y a v e is dative of purpose, h u y a r y a , d u z y - 
ary a are instrumentals of quality: “as one who brings...” 

42. d: the figura etymologica 7 z a r a m a w i 7 z a r a m has a simi¬ 
lar meaning as the question in 5 “When ill they flow again?” 42,g : 
tlie meaning ‘stalk, stem etc of varsaji has been determined by 
Hailey, JR AS 1934, p. oOdf. Therewith Bartholomae's transla¬ 
tion of vaxsayante v a x ^ a “spriihend henetzen” falls. The words 
mean “they make grow”. The mistake entailed the wrong interpre¬ 
tation of vazdris uxsyati in 17.8,13. see below. 
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The otter group of stanzas, viz. 13, 16, 18, 20-23, 26-30, 
toils m epicl form how the star, after being one month in the sky, 
fights and defeats the demon of drought, Apavrta. 

14 SeqUence of the stanzas is preserved; st. 

Tistriv ’ ’ h wrl ^ ere ° mitted - are clu msily intercalated tirades on 
-Listriya s rehabilitation. 


Between the stanzas in which all beings look out for Tistriya’s 

r a the f f ° llowin g ones > which tell what he does after his 

s g, a connecting sentence is required, predicating that the star 
appears. This sentence stands today in st. 32, a-c : 

us pati adat histati then he uprises, 

tistriyo reva hvarnahva Tistriya 

zrayaha<5a vurukrtat from the sea Vurukrtam. 

, remaining verses d-i of st.32 deal with Satavesa and are 
isplaced. The authentic form of the ablative zrayaha<5a vuru- 

, tat is only preserved in st. 47, and the corrupt sentences must 
be corrected accordingly. 

13: 


purviya dasa xsapano 
tistriyo reva hvarnahva 
Ckrpam - - re0wayati> 
fatij roxsnusva vazamno 

nars krpa panca.dasaho 


In the first ten nights 
Tistriya — 

<he assumes the shape - - > 

fcomesj driving among the lumi¬ 
naries 

in the shape of a fifteen-year-old 


xsetahya spiti.doiflrahya 
brzato a\i.amahya 
amavato hunaryaneo 

16*. bitiya dasa xsapano 

tistriyo reva hvarnahva 
<krpam - - re0wayati> 

[atij roxsnusva vazamno 

gaus [krpaj + zari.sruvahya 

13: flritiya dasa xsapano 

tistriyo reva hvarnahva 


man, 

a lordly, clear-eyed, 
high, very-strong, 
powerful, athletic one. 

In the second ten nights 
Tistriya — 

<he assumes the shape - - ) > 
[comes] driving among the lumi¬ 
naries 

in the shape of a bull with golden 

horns. 

In the third ten nights, 

Tistriva - - 
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<krpara - - re0wayati> 

[atij roxsnusva vazamno 

aspahya [krpaj arusahya 
srirahya zari. gosahya 
zaranya.awidanahya 

2Q: at pati avati - - 

tistriyo reva hvarnahva 
avi zrayo vurukrtam 
aspahya krpa arusahya 
srirahya zari gosahya 
za r a n y a. a'w i d an ahy a 

21: a dim patiyans nizdvarati 
devo yo apavrto 
aspahya krpa samahya 
krvahya krva.gosahya 
krvahya krva.barsahya 
krvahya krva.dumahya 
da^ahya awi<3ata.trstois 

22: ham tacit bazus barato 

tistriyasea rdva hvarnahva 
devasca yo apavrto 
ta yu^yaflo 

Ori.ayaram flri.xsaparam 
a dim bavati awi.oja 
a dim bavati awi. vanya 
devo yo apavrto 
tis triyam revantam hvarna- 

hvantam 

23: apa dim a<5at vayati 
zrayaha^a vurukrtat 
haflra.masaham a^wanam 
sadram urvistram nimrute 
tistrlyo rev a hvarnahva 
sadram me - - urvistram 
apo urvarasc-a baxtam. 


<he assumes the shape of - - > 
icomesj driving among the lumi¬ 
naries 

in the shape of a white horse, 
a beautiful one with golden ears, 
with golden forelock. 

Then he goes down, 

Tistriya - 

to the sea Vurukrtam, 
in the shape of a white horse 
etc as above. 

Against him runs 

the demon Apavrta 

in the shape of a black horse, 

bald, bald-eared, 

bald, bald-maned 

bald, bald-tailed, 

mangy, with a forelock of — 

The two lay hold of each other 

with the forehand 

Tistriya - - 

and the demon Apavrta, 
they fight 

for three days and three nights. 
Then he, the demon Apavrta 
overpowers him, 
then he defeats him, 

Tistriya - 

He drives him away 
from the sea Vurukrtam 
a distance one haflra long. 

Woe, harm! shouts 
Tistriya - - 
Woe to me ... harm 
to you, plants and waters, ill luck! 
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26: at pati avati - - 

tistriyo reva hvarnahva 
avi zrayo vurukrtam 
aspahya krpa arusabya 
srirahj^a zari.gosahya 
zaranya.awidanahya 

27: a dim patiyans nizdvarati 
devo yo apavrto 
aspahya krpa samaliya 
krvahya krva- gosahya ' 
krvabya krva.barsahj'a 
krvahya krva.dumahya 

da^ahya awi<5ata. trstois 

28: ham tacit bazus barato 

tistriyasea reva hvarnahva 
devasca yo apavrto 
ta yu<5ya0o (zaraOustra, 

instead of:) 

[flri.ayaram flri.xsaparamj 
a rapiflwinam zrvanam 
a dim bavati awi oj i 
a dim bavati awi.vanya 
tistriyo reva hvaranahva 
devarn yim apavrtam 

29: apa.dim ar5at vayati 
zra3^aha^a vurukrtat 
haflra.masaham adwanam 
ustatatam nimravate 
tistri 3 T o reva hvarnahva 

usta me- 

usta apo urvarasca 
asta a bavat dali 3 T avo 
us vo apam a<5avo 
apati.rti jasanti 
as.danunamca yavanam 


Then he goes down, 

Tistri3’a - 

to the sea Vurukrtam, 
in the shape of a white horse, 
etc. as above. 

Against him runs 
the demon Apavrta 
in the shape of a black horse, 
etc as above. 


The two lay hold of each other 

with the forehand, 

Tistr^a - - 

and the demon Apavrta 
they fight 

[for three days and three nights] 
till the time of midda 3 *. 

Then Tistriya - - 
overpowers him, 
he defeats him, 
the demon Apavrta. 

He drives him away 
from the sea Vurukrtam 
a distance one haflra long. 
Felicitation shouts 
Tistriya - - 

luck to me ... 

luck to you, waters and plants, 
luck has come to you, lands! 

The canals of your waters 
shall gush forth unantagonized 
to the fields with large-grained 

corn. 
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kasu.danunam (ea) vastranam to the pastures with small-grain¬ 
ed (grass). 


(g e 6 a n a in e a a s t v a 1 1 n a m ) 
30. a: at pati avati - - 

tistrlyo reva hvarnahva 
avi zrayo vurukrtam 


Then he goes down, 

Tistriya - 

into the sea Vurukrtam”. 


In 13,c (and 16,c; 18,c) the text has unmetrically krpanj 
r e 0 w a y a t i r o x s n u s v a v a z a m no, made worse by the following 
n a r s k r p a etc. Y^.8,45 another bad passage, has a f k C i r es v a 
savistai yo af s d i 0 r e b y o/ ati roxsnusva vazamno“(to 
Tistriya) the mightiest among the afsc-iOra stars who comes 
with the afsciOra stars, driving among the luminaries ...” The 
double afsc iOra clearly reveals a systematic division of the 
stars in a f s e i 0 r a and others; this system is contradictory to 
the term roxsnusva which signifies all, not only the afsc i#ra 
stars. The system is younger than the hymn. The beginning 
of 8, 45 is unmetrical, the end metrical: the beginning has been added 
to the end, which, with its, verb ati, is taken from our stanza 13,c. 
ati must be inserted into the gap of two syllables in 13, c. It had 
to be supperssed, when krpa reflwayati was introduced there. 

reOwayati 1 is related to Gath. roiOwan, the Pahl. transl. 
of which vimcrt, agrees with ShaJtr. Kr. §38, flight of Spandarmal 
before Frasyak: a n dar d za m i k g ume x t ‘'after having mixed, 
i. e. concealed herself into (her) earth”. Thus, re# way a is a syn. 
of Aw. f r am i ta in Yt. 19, 9 : f r a m i t a aspahya krpa, and 
means “to conceal, cover, disguise”. 

The authentic text was clearly “Tistriya [comes] driving 
among the luminaries in the shape of ...” Gut a general predicate 
“T. uprises from the sea and assumes various outward shapes, [in 
the first ten nights one, in the next another]” is indispensable be 
tween 32, c and 13, a. The verse krpam re# way ati is two 
syllables short, and best filled by #rayo (or tisro with plur. krpo) 
‘three’. This had to be omitted, when the sentence, the original 
place of which was before the description of the three forms, was 
put iuto that description, thrice repeated. 


1. According to Wb. "a denom. I’res. of r Z 6 w a n , vermengung?” without 
etymology, cp. roitfwan in Y. 31-7 ; but according to Bemeni.Ue. *Inf. avQjt.’ 

i • 

Hijonclif Te vouloir’h quo scient re.npli*”, viz. the celestial rfpuce* with light. 


p. 82 
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St. 18,f : I don’t know of white horses with yellow mane and 
tail, but this is the imaginary picture of the Tistriya horse. 
zaranya.-awi(5ana, Pahl. transl. z ar r en va^dan, NP. expl. 
“its rux, cheek, is of yellow colour'’.- Aw. awi<5ana evidently be¬ 
longs to OI abhidani 'halter’, and MP. va^dan survives in 

Osset, vidon to which the significations‘halter, rein, bridle’ are 

ascribed 1 . Darmesteter translated awi<5ana by “ caparayon, 
saddlecloth”; Bartliolomae by ‘with golden bit”; Lommel, who 
interprets also Aw. awi«5ati in Yt. 9,26 by “anschirrung”, 
translates “with golden harness (geschirr)”. All this is impossible, 
for, even as Vrthragna appears in Yt. 14,23, and 25 as a wild 
tragelaphus and ibex, thus Tistriya is a free horse, not broken 
to a saddle nor a carriage horse, and he could not fight Apavrta 
with bit, bridle and harness. 


Pile halter is tied around a horse s head, or the horse is tied 
to something by the halter; OI abhidani and Aw. awidana, 
hence, must belong to Skr. -/da-, di-, Gr., deo, didemi ‘to tie’, 
represented in OIr. by the enlarged Gath, ni.dya(tam) ‘to 
shackle’, OI. a.dyati. 


Its opposite, in st.21, gis da^ahya awi<5ata. trstois, a 

reading not quite certain, for the verse has nine syllables. The 

preceding verses describe Apavrta as black horse with hairless ears, 

mane and tail. It has the mange, which is evidently the meaning 

of day a to ^dag-^ o burn’. Thus, a wi<5a ta. trs t ois has two 

qualifications: it continues the sequence ear, mane, tail, and it is 

opposed to zar any a. awiAuna. That leads to “forelock” and 

agrees with roxsni. a w i <5 a t a epithet of the fravarti referring to 

their hair-dressing. All Assyrian and Achaemenian sculptures 

show the horses’ forelock artificially dressed, plaited round with 

ribbons, in some cases so little natural that one must think of 

wigs, awidana, then, -would be Gr. *araphideraa, almost 

diadem a, just as roxsni. awidata corresponds to Gr. liparo. 

kredemnos, epithet of Demeter.- trsti is obscure, it might be 
‘terror’ or ‘thirst'. 


This cannot be right. a halter has neither reins nor bridle, and reins and 

bit are different things. If actually used for all these things, the word must have a 
much wider meaning. 
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awi<$ana and patidana-Pahl.expl. pad am "which one binds 
around the cheek, bar rux mlbandand, while singing pra} r ers - 
belong together, objectively and linguistically. In IT. 5, 123, where 
Anahita is “seizing”, drazimna, the patidana with her hand, it 
must be some kind of veil, kredemnon, not (lT 7 />.) '*ein auf der 
Brust (unter dem Panzer) getragenes Brusttuch”. And in V id. 
14,9, list of the equipment of a ratfestar, where it stands after 
zrzido 'cuirass’ between kuris ‘collaret?’and saravara 'helmet’, it 
seems to be a tiara of felt with cheek-pieces worn under the metal 

helmet. 

St. 21,b: deva, as adjective toapavrta, in the original concep¬ 
tion a serpent or dragon that keeps back the rain , ma\ signify 
'worm, serpent’, NP. kirm, as when used as adjective of zar my au¬ 
gur a. But devo yo apavrto is metrically weak, and deva may 
have replaced an older word of three syllables. 

ha#ra is half an Iranian stadium, about a third of a mile. 

St. 23 and 29: “Woe to me, woe to you, waters;’* is 1 genuine, 
but the redaction has changed the text, and one can no longer 
recognize what else-if any thing at all-was said in the original. 
Ahuramazdah and the mazdayasnian religion, in the present text, 
clearly indicate the period of the redaction, but did not yet exist 
at the time of the original myth, and are out of place, ustatat. 
as opp. to sadram lit. abstr.n. of usta ‘wish, is the expression 
of the wish, the exclamation itself: bailor luck! 


St. 29: a.pati.rat, un-antagonized, is in Zoroastrian langu¬ 
age the term for the state of the world after the final defeat of 
Evil; generally, pati. rta is the enmity between two natural adver¬ 
saries, as between Tistriya and Apavrta.-Lommel translates as.danu 
and kasu - danu by “with many and few grains, “ which would 
imply different quality, while the distinction is only one of kind. 

The three times ten days are the month Tistriya. After the 
thirty days, the star fights Apavrta. In the first round which 
lasts three days and nights Tistriya is defeated; he is victorious 
in the second round only, which ends “at the time of midday” 


1. Heading and interpretation aro due to Wackernagol, Festachrift fur Kuhi 

* ) 

p. 108 f. I'revioualy read apaoda. archet. i‘V RT. 
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One asks at once: Of which day? The line mentioning the day is 

lost, but the strict parallelism of the verses leaves no doubt that 

it was Sriayarm Srixiaparam as in st. 22, and that these words 

have been lost, when “oh Zoroaster ...” was introduced; for the 

myth is not only pre-Zoroastrian, but pre-Iranian. Tistriya 

appears three times ten days in the sky. fights Apavrta twice three 

days, and disappears in the ocean, until his reappearance in the 
next year. 


beginning of the Apavrta fight. 

30,a: at pati avati - - 

tistriyo reva hvarnahva 
avi zra 3 ^o vurukrtara 

32,d: us + at his tat sataveso 

reva hvarnahva - 

zrayahada vurukrtat 
at tat dunman ham.histanti 
us.hindavat pati garoit 
<yo Instate madyam zrayaho 
vurukrtahya> 


<yam pa0o ati homo frasmiyo 
a0ra pasceta vazate 


complete in 
ah v art a livarnah 
19,46-5*2 where, after 
and the Dragon, a third figure, 
hvarnah, his property, to the 

myth does not end 
similar in form and 
Upon the setting of 

32,d-i, 
the 

Then he goes down, 

Tistriya - 

into the sea Vurukrtam. 

Then Satvesa, 

the rich, the fourtunate, will 

rise from the sea Vurukrtam. 

Then the fogs gather 

round the mountain Us.hindu, 

<which rises from the midst of 

the sea V.> 

makes fog come up beyond 
[measurej, the cloud-maker 
[Satavesa], 

The frontal one of the winds fS.J 

blows ; 

fradat.ge0o> 

thereto, backwards (N), the wind 


Therewith the myth and the hymn might be 
analogy to the myth of the fight for the 
“hvarnah that needs no food”, in Yt. 
two rounds between the Fire 
Apam Napat, carries av 7 ay the 
bottom of the sea. However, the Tistriya 
there, but is continued by several stanzas, 
contents, which speak of the star Satvesa. 

Tistriya in st. 30 a-c followed next the rising of Satavesa in 
the stanza from which we have detached above the verses a-c 


33: (at tat) dunman frasa upayati He 
meya.karo -- 

fra purvo vatam vazati 
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vato <darsis> varamc'-a inoVa- 

mca <fyahvamca> blows rain and clouds <and hail). 

<avi asa avi soiflra avi kr^van yais hafta) 


40: at me^a us.fravante 
+yahuva+ apo barantis 
+huyaryd-t- rviltis awri 

prflu api vijasatls 
avi rvatis hafta krsvan 

47 '• at apo ava.barante 


Then the clouds are blown near, 
in which are the waters pregnant 
with good harvest, moving with 

rain, 

travelling far away, 
moving over the seven krsvar. 

Then the waters pour down, 
zrayahada <haca> vurukrtat ['coining] from the sea Yurukrtam 


tati rvaflra besaziya 
ti ava^a vibaxsati 
abyo dahyubyo savuto 


yaOa ein bavati yasto 
xsnuto friflo patizanto 


dripping, rinsing, healing. 

He metes them out, 
the very-mighty one, to those 

countries, 

where he receives sacrifices, 
is obeyed, loved, honoured.” 

St.3S,a-b: The text has f ras an pay at i, a wrong contraction 
of archet. PBS 'VPYTY. Like the adv. frahun, this frasa is 
used with ellipsis,cp, F^.10,8: Mithra frasa upaseindayati “de¬ 
stroys beyond (repair)'*, Yt . 14,3: the arrow fraYi ati, “Hies beyond 
(the target)’’, and the n. abstr. frasak r ti “making (the world) beyond 
(combat, antagonism by the Evil)”, upayati, which Wb. attributes 
to a theme ya-, is, in view of the common form upati, certainly a 
causative. The subject is meyakaro (thus instead of medikara). 
In a hymn of high antiquity, tlie fog cannot be called rfcavan as in 
the text; artavano, there, is a mazdayasniansubstitute for a word 

of four syllables, subject of the sentence together with meYakaro, 
and probably sataveso. 

St.33: purvo vat a m v a z a t i and past eta vezate are oppos¬ 
ed like parvamemat and paska.nemat in ) 1. 1(3,2, and mean two op¬ 
posite points of the compass. Stars and fogs arise from the z ray ah 
-which therefore cannot mean ‘lake’ but only ‘ocean’ - at the Us. 
lun du, the mountain “in front of, opposite the mouth of the Indus”, 
and the wind blows the clouds over the Aryan lands, Eranshahr. 
Aud since the whole conception is connected with the stars whose 
appearance differs with geographical latitude, but not longitude. 
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purva and pas c eta can onty mean “south ('wind)’’ and “northwards’'. 
The gen.pl. vat am is as doubtful as the form vato in the func¬ 
tion of a nom.pl. in several passages, purvovatam in the Indian 
Ocean should be one of the monsoons, called ul-hCivand and frot- 
havand, lit. “up-lord”(SW) and “down-lord” (NE) in the Bundahishn. 
Iran lies outside of the monsoon zone, but its winds and rains are 
indirectly connected with them. 

uzlrat, uzlrantam- regular term for the rising of stars-and 
uzjasantam in st. 15, 3G and 41-42, mean the beginning of the 
period of visibility, for only upon the visibility, not the changing 
hours of the nights, the thoughts and hopes expressed in those 
verses depend. On the contrary, pati avati in 20 and 26, the 
stanzas on Tistriya’s fight, means a single setting of’the star, 
because it takes place for a special action. In st. 30, no action 
follows. Why does Tistriya go into the sea? 

The expression us pati liistati in 32 occurs only once more, 
in Y1.19, where it means the resurrection of the dead, us pati 
histati referring to Tistriya in 32,a and to Satavesa in 32,d means 
the rising of the stars after their long period of invisibility. There 
is no connection between Tistriya’s setting in 30,a and his rising 
in 32,a The end of 30, “in shape of a white horse etc” must be 
expunged, for it is illogical that the star would assume a special 
shape to become invisible, and the words are a mere repetition of 
st. 18, 20 and 26. Therefore, st.32, a-c stands in a wrong place; its 
right place is before I3ff, the description of the three shapes 
the star assumes. There, the verses, at the same time, bring 
fulfilment of the hopes expressed in the preceding verses and 
introduce the three shapes of appearance. 

The sequence of st. 30, 32, 33, 40 and 47 is convincing as to 
thread of thought and to syntax. In 30, a-c, Tistriya sinks below 
the horizon for the current 3 'ear, in 32, d-i Satavesa rises for his 
period. The text has us a«5at, the metre requires us at, and a5a.t 
seems to be taken over from 32,a. - st.32,i yo histatietc, is a gloss 
in prose, as is the inadequate line 33,i on the path of Homn. When 
Satavesa rises, fogs, dun man (32,d) gather around the Us. hindu 
mountain whose place, according to that glcss, is “amidst the 
ocean”, wher a -5 the name means “in front of (the ^ the 
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Indus’ 7 , cp. Pompon ins Melas insula contra Indi ostia. 
St.33,a repeats du n in a. n ; the words at tat, exceeding the metre, 
come from 32,d and disconnect awkwardly the two dun man. The 
me7akara Satavesa makes the togs increase “beyond (measure) ’ 
and the southwiod drives tlien northwards, -the linal \eise, again, 
contains the word lneVa, beside vara rain. The text adds 
fyahvam ‘hail’, unmetrically, and there Satavesa does not bring 
destruction to the crops. St 40 begins with the wind blowing the 
clouds over the whole world. They are called ’‘full of rain, full of 
upo, waters that bring good crops”,and this upo is resumed in 47: 
the waters fall on the lands where Satvesa is worshipped, ihe 
plur. fern, of the participles in 40 cannot possibly refer to the neuti. 
me Va, and instead of the unconvincing construction proposed by 
Bartholomae in ID/,., the difficulty solves itself by the exchange of 
h u y a r y a and y a h u v a at the beginmg of b and c; then, the parti¬ 
ciples refer to the fern. apo. 

In the present arrangement of 1 OH, Tistriya seems to be 
the subject of st.47, but no name is mentioned, and to whom tlio 
adj. savista refers can only be inferred from the true connection 
of the stanzas. St, 43, too belongs probably to Satavesa, although 
in its present position Twtriya seems to be the subject. 

43: vis pais neniiati sima He washes off all illnesses 

apaya vazdrD uxsyati with water (?), he makes grow the 

healing herbs, 

vispa (s. ta) daman bisazati he heals all creatures. 

These verses enlarge on the thought of 47, c: tata rvaOri 
besaziya. The edition gives vazdrls, following cod. T 1, but J 
10 writes vazdars; Wb. interpreted the word erroneously as 
“participle (mit spruliendem Wasser) fahrend”; Lommel leaves it 
open ; “er li'isst alle wachsen, adding “all which is not in the text, 
but must have been there instead of apaya: \ Sl J 7 for I? \ ; cp. 
17. 14, 29: ta n u vo vispaya drvatatam, tanuvo vispaya 
vazdvar (acc.). Andreas interpreted vazdvar by ‘leadership'; 
it is related to Gath, vazdali, Y. 49,10, in the old dvandva vazda 
a v dm i r a , which - through vazdrls ‘medicinal plant' - finds its 
explanation as “nectar and ambrosia”. 

Dike wise as physician, this time under his own name, 
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Satavesa^ is described in the poorly transmitted verses of Yt. 8, 9 : 

at td apo frasavayati satve- Those waters, then, Satavesa 

60 . 

drives 


avi hafta krsvarls 
vyahva yat jasati sriro 


to the seven regions of the earth. 
When the beautiful one arrives 

at child-birth, 

histati ramaniva he stands (still) peacefully, 

huyarya avi dahyus over the lands with good crops”. 

<kada arya dahyavo huyarya bavanti ?> 

The question at the end is a meaningless repetition from st- 

db. The remark about the krsvar, ungrammatical in form, comes 

from st.40, perhaps caused by the word huyarya common to both. 

The verses are preceded by “Tistriya goes into the sea and makes 

surge up the waters”, viz. the surf of the sea. Then: “Satavesa 

drives these waters ...”, in fact other waters, viz. the clouds. The 

hssure is evident. Nor is there any connection with the following 

st. 10. We have nothing but a short disconnected fragment. 

-Previous translations erred in seeking a context of eschatological 

meaning:- vyahva (locj appears once more in Yt. 13, 10, (= 2*2 

and 26), where the fravarti “uphold” the embryoes “so that they 

won t die in birth, vyahva”. The same signification is possible 

heie . the fragment said something about Satavesa *s iufluence on 

child-birth. The god who has power over seed and crop, is also 
a healing god. 

Satavesa appears only once more in the Awesta, in Yt. 
13,43-44 : 


43: td lirzanti satavesam 
anter zam asmanamca 
tat. apam zavana. srutam 

tat. apam uxsyat. urvaram 

0ra0rai pasvi vlray'd 
Graflrai aryanam dahyunam 


Tiie fravarti let go Satavesa 
between earth and heaven, 
him who pours rain, hears when 

called 

him who pours rain, makes grow 

the grain, 

for the protection of cattle and 

men, 

for the protection of the Aryan 

provinces 
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Ora0rai gaiis pancahiyahya 

avahe naram rtanfun 

44: vi an tar zam asrnanaim a 
sataveso vijasati 
tat. apo zavana. sruto 

tat. apo uxsyat. urvaro 

sriro banuva rox-’-nania 

Oraflrai etc as in 4A 


for the protection of the five 

kinds of animals, 
for the help of the pious men. 

Between earth and heaven 
Satavcsa travels along, 
lie who pours rain, hears when 

called, 

he who pours rain, makes grow 

the grain. 

the beautiful, radian with, 
in tense light, 

V J 

for the protection of etc... 


/.avail a. srut, 01. havauiisrut-, also in 37. 10,8], with the 
thematic filxeon of the late language, an indication that the 
passages are not really old. In 37. 10.88 A pa mN a pat has the 
similar epithet zavana. saw am face.), \Yb. “helping*’, perhaps 
better ‘ healing when called.’ 

In 44, the very original of the hymn is quoted, in faultless 

metre, narrative form, nominative of the third person, in 44, 

the same stanza is subordinated to the thought that the Fravarti 

"‘let go”, put into motion the stars, like racer-horses. Tile formula 

ta lirznti causes a faulty metre in h. The effect does not reacli 

farther, because the accusatives have the same number of syllables 

• # 

the nominative's.—St. 44 has nothing to do with the Fravarti; 
it existed before, and the verses have been introduced into the 
b ravardin-Yasht, when it received its present shape, merely to give 
an example of the activity of the Fravarti. The fact that Satavesa 
appears in this very archaic yasht does not prove that the star was 
known, while the conception of the Fravarti as sjiirit//s 
Htovcntes of the universe was still alive. TEtriya, who surely was 
known in that high, pre-Iranian antwpiitv, does not appear 

in 37. 14. 

On the other hand, the verses of 37. 18, 44 might well be 

a parfc of the old hymn preserved in 37. 8, where their place 
would be between us histati zrayalia^a and at tat dunman 

111 lSt * or Jlfter st - 47. There are other instances of old hymns 
scattered over more than one Yasht. 
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Not all the three formulae with Or a<9rai and the one with 
avahe are of necessity original. They may have been fashioned 
after the model of Yt. 13, 10 for use* in Yt. 13, 43 and then 
been repeated in 44. On the contrary, the epithets srlro etc, 
which are missing in 43, are certainly authentic. Since the 
question “Will the Aryan provinces have a good harvest ?” appears 
in st. 36, the words 0 r a 0 r a i a r y an am dahyunam “for the pro¬ 
tection of the Aryan provinces” in 13,44 must be considered to be 
original, and since Satavesa is connected in Yt. 8 with the moun¬ 
tain Us. hindu “in front of the mouth of the Indus’*, Indus-Sind 
is one of these Aryan provinces. Sind was an ‘Aryan province 1 
only during the Acliaeininian period, hence the Aryan provinces 
are ary an am xsaOram, the Achaemnian empire, and the 
Satavesa verses can only be a work of the Achaemenian epoch, 
older, but not much older than the INlazdaysnian redaction. 

i hat is all the A vesta has preserved concerning Satavesa. 
lie appears in a myth of the Achaemenian period as a star rising 
alter Tistriya. Tistr^a appears 30 nights in the sky, fights and 
defeats in 6 nights the dragon Apavrta who keeps back the rain. 

After thus having freed the waters, Tistriya sinks into the 
ocean. I H rom then on, Satavesa rise's and with him come clouds 
and rains. In scientific language that means : the heliacal rising 
of Satavesa takes place on the 37th day after that of TBtriya and 
is the beginning of the rainy season. 

This myth, as the entire yaslit, describes Tistriya as the 
natural adversary of duzyaram “bad year, bad harvest, famine”, 
the work of Apavrta. The late stanzes on Tistriya’s rehabilitation 
express this thought by saying:he fights punka in yd duzyaryfi 
y a m mar fciyaka avid u z\ a o aho h u y a r y a rn n a m a 6 j a t e, 
the bad-fairy Bad-year whom vulgar-speaking people call Grood- 
year”. In Yt. 8, 56, the same essential quality Tistriya is the 

reason for his rehabilitation : y a t z i-a r y a d a h y a v o + a wi. 

sacyars 1 ) datiyam y a s n a m <• a vahmamoa y aOa lie asti 

1* W 1583 attaches a w i. sa c ya rs to the verb sa k— *'konnen» Iernen’% 
not attested with prey, a w i, and gives it the hypothetical meaning ‘\venn sie diichten 
an”. In view of a w i. s a k Or. c p is p 6 m e n o a , a w i * X h ak w > I 

prefer the readidg a w i . s a c y a r 8 . The frequent confusion of s and s goes back to 
manuscript of the period of Arduslr I, when, e.g. in the 1 ahl. I’salter, medial s and * 
were scarcely distinguishable. 


tistriya and satayksa 


JOT 


, . __ c 

datiyatamo yasnasta vahmasca- noit lOra ary a 

d a h y av o f r a n s h y at h o n a noit piima noit k a p a s t i s n o i t 
henyo raOo noit uzgrfto dr a f To “if the Aryan provinces 
would follow TiTtriyas worship and praise, as prescribed by the 
law, in the way the worship and praise, strictly following the 
law ought to be—neither hen a, nor flood, nor cattle plague, nor 
pestilence, nor the chariot of the enemy, nor the(ir) lifted banner 


would come over the Aryan pro\ iuces . 

The author first speaks in a prolix official style, then tails 
into verses or what were verses, du / y a ra m ‘famine’’, indispensable 
because of the relation of st. 5l> to Id, 53 and 55 and because of 
the entire tenor of the yasht, is here omitted. On tlu* other hand, 
lien a ^hostile host , i.e. war, is overein[)hasi/ed hy the addition ot 
r a Oo “ chariot ’ and u/.grfto d r a f - o ‘‘uplifted banner . In I/. 
14,48, where the same verses reappear, addressed to \ rthragna, 
the god of war, such emphasis and the omission of femme, are 
justified. Ilertels attempt, in 1 I( c ) K VII, 157, to scan the verses 
as they st ind. makes only more apparent how badly they are 
preserved. lien a and lu'nay o r a 0 o etc cannot have been 
separated by'all the intervening words, u/.grfto draf-o certainly 
was a compound adjective to lien a, as in the only good passage 
where the word occurs again, )'/. 13,47'. frav arta yo pn ru.spud 
u/grfta. drafsa. When restoring du/yaram, indispensable in 
u TiTtriya hymn, and when replacing the negation noit by 
>na, as is necessary’ afte*r detaching the ve rses from the context, wo 
obtain as original form: 

dah vfivo 


ina iflra ary’a 
frans by at * 

henil uzgrfta. draf-a 111 a ruOn 


(10) Not shall come here over 
the Aryan provinces. 
(10) a hostile host witli uplift¬ 
ed banners, not a chariot 
(-1) not famine 

(10) not flood, not cattle- 
plague, not p stilonce! 

Such a prayer, not addressed to any special god and perhaps 
originally composed in verses of ten syllables, could easily’ he used 
with slight modifications for one or the other god. The yaslits 
offer in mv to such a nr <'(■< di ;to 


ina du/.v:ir;im 
in a voi/’na ilia 
kf 


pain; 


m a. 



a r ' 
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baratu 
ha^a vise bis bagebis 
uta imam dahyaum 
ormazda patu 

haca hen ay a haca dusy’arfi 
hacia droga 

abi imam dahyaum ma 
a] a my a 

ma hen a ma dusyaram 
ma droga 

ri 7 


In the inscription 1Darius Pcrs.d one reads: 
mana oramazda npastam (12) To me Oramazda shall bring 

succour, 

(8) with all the gods, 

(12) and O. shall protect these 
provinces 

(10) from henfi from d lOyaram, 
(4) from droga , 

(10) Over these provinces may 
not come 

(JO) not war, not famine, not 

droga l 

Tne Awestic verses speak of war, flood, cattle- plague; pesti¬ 
lence, and, originally, of famine, all naturallj' associated thoughts. 
In the inscription it is war, famine and a religious-philosophical 
abstraction, droga. -That is not popular, rather incongruous. 
Or6ga does not beloug to this sphere, but has been introduced for 
the sake of a religions theory,which is also expressed, several times, 

in the Bebistun inscription, thus iu § 10 : droga da.hyava vase 

a ba v a "droga did as it liked in the country ”, or §54:dahyava 
ima tja liamio iya abava droga. dis hami&'i ya akunos 
I j a imo k a r a m a d r u z y a s a ‘‘the provinces here, which became 
disloyal, droga made them disloyal, because those (the men 
named in §53) made the people drug-ish”. Finally §55 : 

haca droga d irsam patipayahva “ Beware strictly of droga ! 
yadi avaOa manyahe (8) if you think thus ' 

dahyaus.me drva ahati ! (8) My land shall be safe !” 

There too, the author, at the end, falls into versts. In 

Pors.d, voi/na ‘flood . one of the group war, famine etc, is la«.h- 

ing, and it is obvious that the non-pertinent notion of droga 

supplanted voi/na. The original text once was: ma liena mil 
dusyaramroa 'vaigna. 

That means that the Awestic passages and the inscription 
have a common source. Darius’ scribes follow the same rules as 
the redactors of the Awesta : both introduce Zoroastrian notions 
mto pre-Zoroastrian verses. The redactors of the Awesta did not 
retouch just these verses, aud thus it came to pass that the iuserip- 
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tion is more Zoroastrian than the Awesta, which uses the pre- 
Zoroastrian form at a time when Tistriya was reinstalled by the 
data (datiya, datiyatamaof Yt. S, 58) given by Artaxerxes II. 

The designation pa r i ka d u z y a r y a “bad fairy’', for the nentr. 
duzyaram, reveals an even later shifting of the original notion, 
scarcely older than the gloss “whom people of vulgar language call 
buy ary a”. As in the analogous passage of the Yidevdad, the 
vulgar language means Pahlavl as opposed to Old-Iranian, and the 
gloss belongs to the Arsaeidan period. 


While there is general agreement abut Tbtriya being 
Sirius, the identity of Sata\tba is still an object of controversy. 
The name means “the one with a hundred bondsmen”, similar to 
MP. h a z a r b a n d a. 


Mr. M. P. Kharegat, the scholar to whose memory T dedicate 
these lines, in his work “ The Identity of some Heavenly Bodies 
mentioned in the Old-Iranian writings” 1 had recognized, in 
Satavesa, the star Canopus, a result accepted by Sayyid H. Taqi- 
zadeh. The name Canopus is of Egyptain origin. The Greeks 
saw the star in Rhodes, under 80 c *20' N. Hat. The Babylonians 
called it Eridu, because it represented in their macrocosmic sy stem 
that port on the Perisian Gulf. The Arabic name is Suhail. It 
is the brightest fixed-star after Sirius, in the constellation Carina 
of the southern hemisphere. 

Recently, II. Henning contested this identification, going 
hack, as J. J. Hess before him," to Saussure’s equation Satavesa 
=Antares in Scorpius, on the strength of one positive and one 
negative reason. The negative reason is the great southern 
declination of Canopus which is not visible north of 87" N. Cat. 
‘‘The scholars who are inclined to find the ‘home of the Awesta’ 
in North-Eastern Iran (e.g. in Merv.), will be unable to accept 
Kharegat’s opinion”. Merv, in brackets, apparently alludes to 
Nyberg’s theory ; Henning chooses Balkli as example. - Unanswer¬ 
able questions are wrongly put. 

1- I ho 'Tamahetji Jejeebhoy Madresaa Jubilee Volume, 1914, pp. 11G~15S> a book 
(he copy of which L owe to the friendship of the author. 

‘2. Henning in Oriental Studio* favry, p. 137; Hess in ‘*Le systlme cosmique 
•>:>io-irauion”, J. As. 19J3. 
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Phe Aw esta as a whole, like the Bible a book the genesis of 
which extends over a full millennium, has no ‘home'. The home 
of the last redaction is the study of scholars irrelevant where they 
lived. Only pre-Awestic fragments preserved in it can belong to a 
specific region and period. Among them are quotations from epic 
poems from which the bhahnameh dascends. He who speaks of the 
home of the Awesta is not aware of the essential difference between 
the two unconnected things, the epical and the religious material. 
The epic tales have a place on earth, the oldest pre-Iranian 
stratum has places outside Iran; but hymns and prayers are not 
bound to a locality. They originated in various periods and 
regions. These are the unknown quantities which one can 
attempt to determine only in every single case. And if in our 
case the identity of Satavesa and Canopus-Suhail can be proved, 
the declination of the star has the ascendency over the inclina¬ 
tion of modern scholars : al-‘alimina sharafahum al-Suhailu. 

Iran extends between ‘25° and 37° N. Lat.; in Susa, 32°, and 
Persepolis, 30 , one sees Canopus even as in Babylon and 
Memphis ; the Satavesa verses are not pre-Achaemenian, and there 
is no support for the assumption that the Ar3 r ans had known the 
star in prehistoric antiquity. Thus the negative objection is of no 
consequence. Kharegat, foreseeing it, wrote (p. 21): “An object 
need not be visible throughout a country to be taken notice of by 
its people. The knowledge of terrestrial objects such as mountains, 
rivers etc. is not confined to the region in which they are visible, 
and a different rule cannot apply to a celestial object”. 

Like Tistriya, Satavesa, the cloud-maker and rain-bringer, 
rises from the sea Vurukrtam in which stands the mountain Us. 
hindu; of Tistriya it is also said that he sinks into the same sea. 
The rain comes from this sea. The scholars who search for the 
illusive ‘home of the Awesta’ in North-east-Iran or beyond, consider 
the sea to be the Caspian, and yet locate that home in Marw, 
Suglid or Balkli, where the Caspian is just as invisible as Canopus, 
and where one could only conceive the belief that the stars sink 
into the Caspian, but never that they rise from it. That could 
only be true for people living at the mouth of the Wolga. 
The Us. hindu mountain alone forbids the identification 
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of Vurukrtam with the Caspian. Besides, the sea Satavesa and 
Putika, home of the monsoons ul-havand and f rot-havand, 
are parts of 4 Vurukrtam which stretches as far as the southern point 
of the Hara brzati, the mountain encircling the earth ; hence, 
Satavesa and Putika are the eastern and western half of the 
Indian Ocean between the mouth of the Indus and Cape 
Guardafui ; zrayo putikam is the sea of Put, Eg. P' v n.t. 1 

Henning’s positive reason is : the name satavesa enters into 
that of the 17th Sogdian lunar station, mYn-sdvys, which corres¬ 
ponds to the 17th Indian station inula and the 19th Arabic station 
shaula ‘'sting of the scorpion’’. 2 ) “Although Sgd. m?n is not 
known, we may safely infer that mVn-sdvys is a kind of appendix 
to that star (or constellation) that bore the name of Sadves”. 
Henning’s conclusion is'. satavesa=Scorpius or its main star 
An tares. 


This conclusion is not safe. If Sadves had ever been the 
name of the entire constellation, m Yn could not mean “sting”, 
for Sadves does not mean “scorpion”. Without this meaning 
there is no analogy, hence no reason to assume that Satavesa was 
the name of the constellation. The Greeks, too, did not comprise 
it under a single name, mvn can be any qualification to Sadvesa, 
e.g. one distinguishing the star from the true Satavesa, as Kharegat 
assumed, when dealing with the equation mYn - mu 1 a-sha ula: 


“The names Satavesa and Sadves are the same, but l do not think 
that the stars are the same,” with reference to names of stars 
occurring two and more times in Arabic and European atronomy. 
The Arabs count, I believe, five Suliails, distinguished by qualifying 
adjectives. 


General reasons, must of them already adduced by 
Kharegat for his identification, are: As chief of the southern 
stars, Satavesa must be a very bright one, and Canopus is only 
second to Sirius-Tistriya, with whom it is connected in the yasht, 
and to whom it is near in time and space. The star was also vene- 


3. This problem is treated in detail in a manuscript, still 
and 11 is World”. 

2. The equation was recognized by F. Suchau, in Ins 
transl. p. 288. 


unpublished, Zoroaster 
A1 her uni's Chronology”, 
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cp. Anwar-i Suhaili 


rated by Egyptians, Babylonians, Persians — 

and Arabs. The Arabs call Sirins one of the “sisters of Suhail ; 
the other one is Prokyon in Canis Minor. The Indians called the 
star agastya and ascribed to it, as the Iranians did similarly to 
Satavesa, the power of purifying the water. At last, a cogent 
proof m itself, the Satavesa sea was part of the Indian Ocean. 

A star as southern as Conopus cannot have been known to 
the Aryans m their aboriginal home, the Duab of Turkistan, but 
only in their new abodes, India and Iran. Therefore it cannot 
have a common name inherited from Aryan antiquity. If the 
name of the star were etymologically the same in Sanskrit and 
Iranian, it could not be Canopus; but the names differ, and the 
tr.ple identity of agastya = satavesa= Ca nopus is possible 

In his refutation, Kharegat made his caculations for 
Lambda Scorph, not Antares, a diffarence not important for our 
problem. Lambda Sc. rose heliacally, in the latitude of Iran and 
about 500 B.C., about five months after Sirius; Canopus, on the 
other hand; in 25° N, Lat. 34 days (July 9—Ang.12), in 30° N. 
Lat. 41 days (July 14—Aug. 24) after Sirius. The Apavrta myth 
makes Satavesa rise on the 3 7 day after Tiitriya. A calculation for 
0 B.C. and 30° N. Lat. (Persepolis) would reduce the small 
! erCDCe ky half a da} 7 . That fits, whereas the five months 
difference between the rise of Tistriya and Scorpius would make 
the whole conception of the myth impossible. 

I urthermore, Lambda Sc., and so Antares, are zodiacal 
and Satavesa cannot be one of them, for Vand-Ohrmizd 
says m the Sayast nr Saijast 1,0: “If one of the zodiacal stars is 
visible besides TPtur, Vanand (Vega) and Sadves, the gas. day- 
pc hoc , i.s to be kept on, otherwise it is to be given up”. It is not 
only m this passage that the three great stars are opposed to the 
zodiacal stars. The idea behind the rule is : they remain visible 
v en t le twilight already extinguishes the zodiacal stars. There¬ 
fore, Stavesa cannot belong to the constellation of Scorpius. 

The definition of Vand-Ohrmizd is the remark of a late 
astronomer ; , for the people who formed the myth and arranged 
then- peasant’s life in accordance with these stars, there was no 
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such distinction, only a divine rain-bringer in the sky. Ivharegat 
quotes reports from modern Gazetteers, e.g. that of Kacc-hiV : 
The stars by which the cultivator is guided are Katti. Brah. Baur 
(Pleiades), whose appearance in the early morning in June heralds 
the period when floods may be expected; Treru or Tran gar (Cas¬ 
siopeia) which appears about the ‘27tli of Sanwar (July) and bids the 
cultivator hasten his preparations for sanwari sowings; Ludho, 
Brah. Ludav appearing about the 15th of Bhaira (August), a signal 
to the cultivators that the season of Juar sowing is over; and 
Sohel (cauopus) with its forerunner or ‘witness’, shahid or 
agavan which warns the cultivator that the end of summer is 
near, and that his buffaloes will shortly cease to soil in the water. 
Thus Katti and Treru govern the Juar cultivation, the principal 
sanwari crop, whilst Ludo and Sohel are the stars which guide the 
cultivator in all matters relating to the wheat, the principal crop 
of the Sarav harvest. Sohel is believed generally to bring three 
showers of rain in its train....The cultivators believe them (these 
phenomena) to be universal on the whole of the earth' 2 ”.) 

This picture is, unintentionally and unknowingly, almost a 
paraphrase of those verses of Yt.S. in which ail beings look out for, 
and count by the rise of TBtriya-Suhail. The conditions in 
southern Iran to-day are the same as those which the Iranians 
encountered when immigrating. One cannot import them when 
migrating from one home under a different sky to another climate. 


1. by Major C. I£. Minchin, j>. G5. 

2 - Mr Khavcgat corrected : “The names in Kacehi are the sindhi, in Makran 

etc Balochi. Katti, from Skr. krttikah, arc the Pleiades. Bal. l’nur, from Ir. 

I 1 a rv or par\ in; they rise hcliaeally in Balochistan on the Gth or 7th of June. Treru, 

r n n g a r, Bal. lirhand, i.e. girdle, is not Cassiopeia, but the row oi three 

Mar * forn,i,, e ,lle “ belt <>r\on'\ Date 27th July is too late about a f> rt.light, reason; 

shifting lunar months. Ludho, from Skr. lubhdaka, the “Hunter’*, is Sirius. 

I'Ue loth of August is probably too late about a fortnight, same rcaaon.-Sohel is 

« anopu i ; in La.Bela it is called A i t h. f rom Skr. a g a s t y a J n §28 he remarks : 

■' H 'h°l " Canopus - Aith, heliac. rise in 25° N. Lat, 23. VIII, in 30 X, Lat. 3. IX, 

seems to bo the principal star of Balochistan. It gives its name to the autumn season 

insisting of September and October ; also to one of the nine periods of 50 days each 

'"to which the agriculturists and flock-owners divide the year. The BrahoU give the 

,ia ' ,,e S " hcl tu lhe month c °i t 6 'l anding to Hindu Asvin, the Man is coll the autumn 
Scheli”. 
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The conceptions must be those indigenous to the country. 

There was an old rain-god in Elam whose cult still lingers 
on in the sanctuary of Nabi Daniel at Susa, between the palace 
mound and the river 1 ). The detailed accounts of the early Arabs 
prove the sanctuary of that rain-bringer to be at least of Achae- 
menian age. The burial of the relics is ascribed to Abu Musa al- 
Ash‘ari, in 639 A.D.—But at Der, mod. Badrai, one of the main 
prehistoric towns of the region, the god MUS (snake), son of the 
main goddess Nana, * queen of Der” and mar blti “heir of 
-^^r who is closely related to the main god of Susa, Insusinak, 

son of Innana had also two temples, one ^a pan blti ‘in 
front of the (main) temple”, the other sa birit nari “in the 
river , and the analogy shows that the cult of the rain—god came 
down from times immemorial. 

The mythical thinking of peoples in new surroundings absorbs 
such notions without abandoning older ones. If then, we find 
overlapping and contradictory ideas, if, in Iran, Apam Napafc, 
Ardvisura, Tistriya, and Satavesa all are active in the same 
sphere, it is because conceptions of different phases and regions 
coexist without having been brought into a system. Everywhere 
local conditions are believed to be universal, as the Gazetteer 
remarks* The conception of Satavesa as rain-bringer was autoch¬ 
thonous in Elam. The Iranians associated it with their own 
picture of Tistriya. Satavesa is not a name or a figure of 

the “Aryan period”, bub was known to the Irnians since the 
Achaemenian time. 

That was long before, in about 1000 A-D. the name m^n- 
sdvys appears as that of a lunar station in the Sogdian lists, 
clearly as term of scientific astronomy. Sadves is a Persian name; 
possible m y n, unknown in Sogdian, is also a Persian word. Such 
scientific terms cannot be projected back into high Sogdian 
antiquity. But just as the Arabs multiplied their name Suhail, 
in Sogd, where this star itself is not visibles, its name may have 
been admitted — when the Sogdians took over Hellenistic and Per- 

1. Cp my description in “Damascus”, in An Islamica 1944. (pp. ? )• 
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sian astronomy—into the names of starsas a second Canopus-Suhail, 
qualified by the equithet m7n which cannot mean “sting” of the 
scorpion. Inspite of the objections raised against it Mr. Khare- 
gat’s identification, stands: Satavesa=Canopus=Suhail and the 
region and period in which the hymn was formed is determined by 
this indentification. not by the inclination, the prejudice of modern 
scholars to find the ‘home of the A west a’ in northern Iran. 



IB AN IGA 

By Ekvad Bomanjf Nasabvanji Dhabhar 

1. PAHLAVI XV ANT AN. 

literature _“ lan ^°r<3 is \ eiy rarely met with in Pahlavi 

instate"hereof P T m , . ^ ° D * the furnishes one 

twice-once i T1 ™ 3 ' 6t " DpubIishcd ’ jt » found to be used 

with Ni W ?• Tah “" ras Frae ^te’ and a second time in ‘Yasnas 

(AY 1090) Ar’’ ntU - al dll ' ections )’ c ff- <f Rustam Gushtasp 
o f. ?' T 6 ’ x S 8en,Hic ef J--lont is generally met with! 

for A™ 1 ”/ KEiTU ^'dntdr or 

Av. ,v^/ ( RY 3 T 4 -S ;I a ?” a ?°- 3 - S P- P* f05.16) and for 
TC 7 ?i r PTT xt ^ P P ' f33-6). lor the non-Iranian 

recite ’ See PPt xva,t/a » or xiandau ‘to read, 

HP , !> ' 17 0 “” d *'• *• 23.4 (p . 63 ). This is c ,,„l 

-evanish Ar ^1™. ", ° r ^ acra>l ^ a >i or ocuttdan: cf. also NP. Jiy- 

heside- '-01 - 4 r< “” dln &> and •->:;> xvananda ‘a reader, reciter' 

p! V VT' 8 '!) r ‘ is t0 be fl,rther 00 ted that, except in 

:llSb^ DtS : the IraD, - U ° f ideogram 

v «rinn • xvanian or xvandan and its 

Book-P. ^ 0nJllg ° Dal f ° imS are *'"> extremely rare m 

Texts 1 3 ° lle lustauf ' t ' of ifc k found in printed Palilavi 

gives ^ (TP.) or S,« ttvanand 

(UG.) for the correct xrdnend. Now, as noted above, as the 

" , ^ xvautar is only once met with in the (Dinkaid, the two 

translators thereof, r/*.. West and Sanjana have quite missed the 

mark m the reading and interpretation of the word. The passage 

V " “A ~ 11S "° ld 1S Ustd 1S OIlly another version of Av. and Pah. 
Yasna 19 o and a close study of the latter would settle the matter 

once and for all. This Yasna passage means:-If a reciter recite s 

the Bakan Ahunavar quite correctly, then it is equivalent to the 

merit accruing through the recital of one hundred Gathas, but if 
oue recites it somewhat negligently, then even it is worth the merit 
of reciting ten Gathas, i.e., in the first ease, the reciter of the 
Aliuna-vairya gets a hundred per cent, spiritual merit, whereas, in 
the second case, he gets only ten per cent, of it. 
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I. The passage runs thus (St e DKS. Yol. lb p. 00=1)101. 


p 8 i-4): 


. "\ \ \ 

'J-t-S-* $C -)CCr Irjj 


\ 


"Oe I - L ~~=' ' 3t >3 

VMJ O w 


-e -*uc-°t° 


M ^ 






r*jg ~ -o-L — -3 ni 


-V 


| better | better 


cr ie-3'. 






- “*e-’ 1 c-c.._•* 

Aiivnvar frat uni bazi'sn i-'s nil in Bahan Aha mar andar 
yazisn-i ka rranthr ashtakiJ/d srayT-t j>a 100 rat ih-i Gasan; ha 
rrantai asutahiha sra yet hirfak u ha rrantar {Text-ri tar) 
shtahdui [text wrong!}' asutakha] sra yet ct~>n / ya.-.isn r> ha r?f cicjon 

IV . cl par yar a n rniasd/ i rrantar [text rratar or acitTir 

wrongly] i Bah an Ahnnvar. ‘In a cert inonia!, if tlie reciter {rrantar) 
recites without negligence (a-shtahda) the first part of the 
Ahunavar, whose* name is 13a kan Ahunavar, it is equivalent 
to (the recital of) out* hundred select Gatlias.. If 1 lie reciter 
\xrantdr) recites (this) without negligence (a-sTitahij/u). it is 
a merit; but il the reciter rrantar: text vitar wrongly 

incites it negligently {sutahilui • text -*cx.*3 ,e ash to l ilia wrongly), 

then such invocation is equivalent to (the recital of) ten 
(Gatlias).. — About the grievous sinfulness of the (in( orrect) reciter 
(rrantar: text — ^ rratUr or aritar) of Hagan Ahunavar.’ This 
text compared with PY. IP.A whence it is borrowed requires emen¬ 
dation as shown in the above translation. In this short passage, the 
word — rrantar 'a reciter' is used four times. In the first two 
cases, the orthograply is quite correct, but in the last two cases 
where vitar and —rratar or aritar are respectively used with 
a defective orthography, they both should be changed to — rrantar 
'•nly, in accordance with the correct sense of the passage. Sanjana’s 
and West's reading and meaning of these terms are not at all 

* (see. S.B.E. 37 and Sanjana’s translation in DK. 

N ol. IS). There is another word in this short passage which requires 
special mention. The word -^cs~=v-~ asutahtha is used thrice here. 
In the first two cases, it is in conformity with the* general meaning, 
but in tlie third case it should be changed to sutahha, i.e., 

die negative a should be elided; (For further remarks, see the 
following No. 8: — shtak ). 

'I'he mistake on the part of the two translators of the Dinkard 
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seems to have arisen from the fact that the word xvantar is 

here used with a short a and not with a long «, as is usually given 
in Pazand texts; but we meet with the word written with a short L a 
in (I). Turfan Pahlavi (see ‘Besearches in Manichaeism’ by Jackson, 
p. 84 and p. 125) as xvanxlrist with a short ‘a besides xvanlhdd 
with a long a, as w r ell as in (II) Book-Pahlavi also, as can be seen 
from this and the three following cases, and further the word is 
attested in (III) NP., not onl}’ with a long ‘a but with a short 1 a 
also. (See NP. examples quoted above). 

II. The following quotation in which the word xvantar 

a reciter occurs is given from ‘Tahmuras Fragments/ otherwise 
known as Pursisniha. Parmesteter has translated the Avesta 
portion of these Fragments in ZA. 3 p. 53 and in S.B.F. IV p. 27(3 
with remarks on their PahJavi version in the Notes. This important 
MS. is now' in the possession of the late Mr. B.T. Anklesarias 
family. It was copied b} r the late Pasiur E.S. Aftherjirana, who has 
deposited it with his whole collection in the Navsari Meherjirana 
Library (See No. F 24 of his Catalogue) whence the following 
extract is given : — 

-5) v ^ tvs -•)))& w -cer ->>£ as 

an Asvm 6 l<a xvantar ne goicet , i'as saxvan andar gou'et sdyvt 
ay up ne...ne: Tf the reciter ( xvantar —here the Bathwi or the 
assistant priest) does not recite the six Asim, but speaks out 
(something) in the midst, is it proper or not?—(It is) not (proper). 

. Notice that the word xvantar is here also used with a short a. 

Here the recital of the six Ass>?n refers evidently to Y. 1 1.10 (end 
of Haoma Yas;t). After the cup full of Para-haoma (Horn-juice) is 
placed in the palm of the right hand of the Zoti (the officiating 
priest) by the Bathwi (the assistant priest), the former alone gets 
on reciting Y. 11.10, but the three Aszin at the.end of the section 
are recited together both by the Zoti and the Bathwi. Thereafter, 
they both stop the recital and the Zoti drinks the whole of the 
Para-haoma (Horn-juice) in the cup in three equal draughts, when 
at every such draught that the Zoti quaffs, the Bathwi utters one 
Asqiii, i.e.y six Asj-m in all are recited by the Bathwi in this 
ceremonial (See Yasna ba Nirang,* p. 60, by Tahmuras Anklesaria 
— See the text with the ritual directions). In ZA. 3 p. 65 note. 
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Darmesteter says that this ceremonial refers to that of the 
Barsam, but, as shown above, this refers only to the drinking of 
the Haoma. 

III. Another passage where xvantdr occurs with a short 
a is found in the ritual directions given in several ‘Yasnas with 
Nirang,’ e.g., See ‘Yasna with Nirang’ of Bustom Gushtasp (AY'. 
1090). (See No. 83 of the Catalogue of Avesta and Pahlavi MSS. 
in the Mulla Firoze Library):— 

»Y.s 

Asqvi 3 xvantdr gujtan , dast hac Barsam ul stZitan u sar i 
Zolir nilivftan , Sroh-darun xvartan: ‘The reciter (xvantar, i.e., the 
Zoti) should recite the three Ast,rn. (Thereafter) he should remove 
his (left) hand from the Barsam, put a lid over the Zohr and 
partake of the Sids-Darun (ccisni). 


IV. In DKS. Vol 10, p. 3 0 (Bock 5) the word xvatakih 

(better xvantakAi ‘recital ) occurs in connection with wj 

den-mansar , i.e., the Avesta, and the committing of it by heart 
(»f°ii 6) narm kartan). Just below, the author speaks of its recital 
(xvantakih) in ceremonials and praise of the Yazads and 
Amshaspands thus:—no [better 
vas xvantalih [-^ 3 ^ 1 ^- text xvatah ?7/.J \>a Yazisn u stdyisn. 

Sanjana reads the word in question hu tagih ‘good vigour’. It should 
be noted that this abstract noun from xvantan ‘to read, recite’ is 
also here given without the long d. 

2. PAHLAVI TUGHAK-I 


This is the opening word of the Sassanian-Pahlavi Hajiabad 
Inscription. See E. Thomas (‘Early Sassanian Inscriptions/ 
1808), West (Sassanian Inscriptions explained by tha Pahlavi of 
the Parsis—J.B.A.S. 1869), Haug (‘Pahlavi-Pazand Glossary’, pp. 
48-49—1870 and ‘Essays’, third edition, p. 87) and Herzfeld 
(‘Paikuli’, p. 87 and p. 200). The last three trace the word to a 
Semitic source and take it in the general sense of ‘an edict'. Herzfeld 
idso suggests the Iranian saxvan for this supposed ideogram (M)- 
IAGLAHI. Thomas takes it as an Iranian word and reads it 
pataglah 7. prefixing an initial P to this opening word of the 
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Inscription and as a plural form of NP. ^ paikar ‘form, image, 
gure (text p. 74) and takes it to mean- ‘representations’ (Trans, 
p. 98). All this seems to be far-fetched. The word in the Inscrip¬ 
tion is simply t-g-r-ci-h-i i.e., tugra+hi, and as Haug remarks “hi is 
no suffix, but h is only the gutteral which follows final vowels in 
Pahlavi words and in the books is generally represented by 
Hence the correct reading should be tugrak-i the last i being the 
definite article ya-i-tarif ( ^ ), i.e., the word, as it stands 

in the text, can be read tugrak without the slightest effort. Now 
we have a pure Iranian word l>- tughra or tughra, which, 

according to Persian lexicographers, means amongst other signifi¬ 
cations, ‘a monogram, a sort of writing, a piece an artistic 

literary composition), (See Steingass and Shahani and Moulavi Mir 

Zaman sub voce). Hence tugrak may be generally taken to 
mean ‘an epitaph, an edict’. 

3. THE PRESENT TENSE IN PAHLAVI. 

Besides its usual formation from different roots, the present 
tense, in Pahlavi, is very often formed from the participle root in 
*7 ta, i.e , the participle stem, in a great number of cases, takes 
le place of the piesent-root, as will te noticed from the following 

CUlled at random from Book Pahlavi. (See, also, 
W.Z.Iv.M. Vol. 29 p. 43 and Salemann ‘A Middle-Persian Gram- 
mar, p. 94 (tr. Bogdanow)) :— 

(1) Nir. 15.^4, 7; Zd.kh. A p. 44, ) hdxtet 

( re,* 


12, 15; Py. (Spiegel) p. 22 

(2) GrBd. 82.13 

(3) Ep. of MI. p. 38 11. 13-14 

(4) PVd—Sanjana p. 185,10 and | 


} 


haxtat 
ayaptend ,, 
r°j^re,-n:- ocsartenet 


Pres, rt. exr hac 


,, ayap 

\ 

xscly 


Hosang’s Vd p 400.5 


asuptet 

(5) Dk Vol. 12.8,32; Vol. 18.70, ) amuxtet 

93; and 19.21.7 f J ^fo amuxtend 

J ^-^^sszamuxtViet 

(6) Dk. Vol. 14.9.1 xvafm 

(7) Dk. Vol. 11.08.4& Vol. 12.66; 

T.P. 56, Dd. p. 52.9 (Ch, 25 S eraxtct 

6), S.G.V. Ch. 3 § 26 

(8) Dk. Vol. 4 p. 198 urtiveii bartenxtan 




y y 


y y 


czsh p 


:y 


y y 


amoj 


y y 


,, xvafs 


yy 


yy^ 


e ra nj 


yy 


yy 


ba 


r 
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(9) Dk. Vol. 14.56; GrBd. 10,14; | \ buxtet | 

19.2; 163.7; 170.5 J --e^j buxtend I 


(10) Dk. Vol. 8. 433.9 

(11) Dd. 8.1,3,8 and Ch. 79.10 | 


patvastet 


,, bit j 

pat vand 


and Ch. 81.6 


| rJrev'-A' frahaxtvt 


Xr^ ^ 


\ f rah an j 


H2) Dk. Vol. 18,1.8 and ] ^ fpl>tcnd 

„ 18.12.7 and ( MpM 

loom I Jriptom 


frlp 


„ „ 19,41.10 I — 

J Cf. P.Y. 10.15 v^tfripum 

(13) PY. 11.5 tarftenet ,, , 

ill) Nir. 80.4; 91.6 rJrtni- rirtet .. ,, 

(15) DK. Vol. 19.52 za pitted Pres. rt. 

(16) DK. Vol. 13.24 (BK. 7) rawihet' „ 

(17) Dd. Pors. 17 p. 40-8 xvartilu t 1 ,, ,, 

(18) Sp.Vd. p.51.7; Homings ) _ 

Vd. p. 153 (note) / ’spoxtitan „ „ 


/<7/'p 
\ - • 
"N , _ 

1 zae 
nrt/c- rav 
xvar 


•Sif* Spo7 


(19) Hos. Vd. P- 414 
(P. Vd. 9 § 47) 

(20) PY. 29.8a 


r zajv^s hart (hat 

or vindlt?nd ) 

or vinditem J 


I ” 

” 1 h u 


3 or -3 


ti n or //a/' 


rind 


(21) DK. Vol. 11.66.8; ] 

Nir. 92.4 and PY. 9 > <jumixtel 

(ilos. Vd. p. 414) j 

(22) Fr. P. 19.10-p. 68 sat'd 


; Jc^ gitnttj 


pres. rt. (?) 


The last form Satet (Paz. SaOet.) is never found in 

Book Pahlavi. hut we have always therefor the ideogram rj kj 3-*c 
SKBHUN-r/ instead. The verb SKBHUN4a// is used 

in Pahlavi for Av. si to lie down , c.g ., Vd. 3.24 and Vd. 18.5— 
Av. sacta. saeto = Pah ~j'<7j3-c SKBHUN-^ and Vd. 3.25 and 
\ d. 18.26—Av. sayannia = Pah. SKBllUX-7// and these 

ideograms are read in Iranian as nisayet and nisayan respectively 
by Barth, from a supposed Iranian infinitive nis/tan which is not 
met with in the Trainings (see AIW. col. 1571.72). For this ideo¬ 
gram PPG. (p. 15.1 1)gives theIrannian equivalent Pr*Ai“ vandalan(?) 

1 For this Iranian word, ita ideogram, with the j.tirti^ipia] atem ending in 
it u«od, 
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which is also found in a note in Junker’s Fr.P. 19.10 (p. 58). By 
eliding the first letter of this verb, Junker gives the Iranian 
vadatan (?) for the ideogram and following Barth, reads it as if it 
were written nisitan ‘to lie down.’ Beichelt in Fr. 6-, p. 25 

also follows Barth, and reads nisayet (Av. saite = Pah. 

SKBHUN-5*). Haug’s remarks (‘Essays’, p. 366 note 3) on the 

ideogram are not correct. Nyberg (‘Hilfsbuch’ II p. 163) coins a 

new Iranian equivalent niyastan (Av. rt. ni-as ‘to come down, 

alight^ for the ideogram. Lastly, Bailey (BSOS. Vol. VII part 

4-p. 777) says that rVrtnj scitet may be related to Av. fsanaya, Pah. 

cifsandan NP. cifsandan , all having an Iranian base 

san ‘to scatter’. 


4. PAHLAVI VASAN 1 

^ clause of the well-known Ahuna-vairya prayer 

yim drigubyo . dadat . vastarom . and the corresponding clause in 

(latha V ahista-isti (y. 53.9) ya orozsjyoi. dalil. drigaove . vcihyTr , 

as well as the clause drigubyb. vastarom. cinasti in Y. 19.14 are 

ver 3 nearly translated alike in Pahlavi with the Pah. word 

i asan for Av. vastarorn and Av. valiyo in all cases except in 

Y. 19.14 where we get nlyaisn wrongl} 7- for the correct 

vasa fi. (See below). Sometimes this vasan is wrongly 

changed to w- 5 —^ asan or >^o—~ asan , as will be seen from the 
following passages:— 

(1) ~ jt€ 

7is oe i rast zivisn drigos dahet vasan. Here Sanjana (S.) 

reads velirgan ‘comforts’ and West (W.) reads the same way in 
S.B.E. 37.302. 

(2) fOJVJV rOJ-S) ^ )t€ 


/fy oe i rast zivisn drigos vasan dahet 3 . S. reads vehislnt 
happiness and W. in S.B.E. 37.384 vayagano ‘delights/ Barth. 

1 See Introduction, pp. 4-5 to my Zand-i Khurtak Ayistak’ where thi8 word 
ia auccinctly treated. 



2 See DKS. Vol. 18.57.5 (Commentary of Varstmanaar Na»k on 53-9). 

8 See DKS. 19.77.8 (Commentary of the Bak Nask on Y, 53 and Airy9ma 
and PY. 58.9 (Spiegel p. 201 1. 10) here Nervo«ang translates ‘ Sam adhanoin 
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here. i.e. in Y. 53.9 reads asan (See AIW. Col. 1406) and Mills 
also in his ‘Gathas* p. 392 gives asano. The glossist here explains 
vasan by nevakih (see the following No. 6). 

he o drigosa-n dahet vasa n 2 Here W. gives vayaga no 'allot¬ 
ments’ (S.B.E. 37.6) i.e. W.'s copy must have the correct 
vasan instead of isc-s— 1 - asan , as read by Barth, and Mills and as 
given by Sanjana in his Bah. \ d. p. 144 note, 1. 7 (=Y. 27.13). 

(4) 

kvoei vast zivisn driyos vasan (?) dahet". S. reads va ashna 
•friendly’ and \Y. (S.B.E.37.307) vehagano ‘benfits. Comparing 
the above passages as well as the following instances, here the 
wrong asan or asna should be changed to vasan , which 

is also ascertained from Wests reading of the word, however 
differently. 


\ - 'S N 

Irjr/O ■' w x 


5. 


injure r«t 






^ J=51 


/,- 1 > o rUbakenitar ehrpat vasan dahet' Here both S. and 
W. (in S.B.E.37.330) read va asavan (‘righteous') for the correct 


vasan. 






» 5 w 


vas ac driybsan niyayisn casit havet 1 Here the wrong 
niyayisn certainly stands for the correct vasan which can be 

ascertained from Neryosangs aha rant food, fodder. Again, the 
gloss tie va kill here shows that this passage corresponds to that 

of BY. 53.9 which gives the same gloss nevakih (see above, 

No. 2). Mills reads the word here vasayisti in J.R.A.8. West in 
S.13. E. 37.458 translates 'ministration', but a Pahlavi MS. with 
Persian version correctly reads the word L-i, vasa and explains it as 
par ravish nourishment, nurture. 


1 Here Spiegel's BY. p. 120 1. 1G gives vastarg for 1tdsdn, for 

which see my ‘Zand-i Khurtak Avistak’ (p. 2 1. 3). which has vastarg, but see 

oote 47 thereon (p. 262) which says that many MSS. also give vasan therefor. 

Here Neryoaang translates pdlanam for vasan. 

2. DKS. 13.16 3 (cemmentary on Yathu of the Bak Naak). 

3. See DkS. 10 4 f>. (Commentary < n Y. 31 of the Bak Naak). 

4. See Sp l’Y. 10.14 5’ 102.1")). Here Neryoaang given uhdrah food’ quite 
correctly. 
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That the word niyayisn is sometimes confounded with 

vasan and vaxsisn can be seen from the following 

examples:—‘Zd. Kli. A’ p. 369 note 22 (§2) where for the proper 

vaxsinat, one MS. gives vasanlnU and another 

vasaninyat; ibid, p. 369 note 12 (§3) where for 
vaxsmat, two MSS. substitute niyayisninU. Again, in 

PY ',^ 6 ' 6 ’ f ° r the P r °P er niyayisn, some MSS. give 

vaxsisn , and so on. 


It should be here noted that the general gloss of vasan 

as found m the MSS. is -assy nevakdi (as shown here and in No. 2 

above)—>so-Ve; vavvarihri -_^ _ _ 

. ay yaw- 



VCtrvarisn - ayiya rVi 

mand>hvaxsisn and yvpsrew yatakgmoih , e.g., cf. the 

o owing passage from my Pahlavi Rivayat accompanying the 

1 adzstan-z Dinih p. 191 which gives the Commentary on the 
Ahuna-vairya :— 

L, ,« _/,g O'drigvsan dahet vaxsisn 

parvarisn, where vaxsisn is used for •w-~' vasan of DK. 

and PY as shown above. 


o drigosan ayiyarih u vasan dahisnili 1 Here the DI(. text gives 
o vinasisn which S. translates ‘destruction’ quite incorrectly. 

(8) ~ 3^6^ s’-e 


ayar patinanak-i roivisn vasan batiar vasan 2 . About the 
extent of their movement (i.e., of the cattle) and the share of 
(their) fodder (vasan). 

S. reads bar dsan ‘light burden’ and W. (S.B.E. 37. 83) bar 
va khasdn ‘their pregnancy and growing old’ (?) 

(9) w >V£-^2_^3 5^ 

a pa i /la? vasan-i star. 3 ‘About the duty of giving fodder (vasan) 
to the cattle. 

For once, Sanjana and West (S.B.E. 37.67) give the correct 
reading and meaning of the word in question, vasan ‘fodder’. 

Barth . ( mit-I ran Mund. II 17-24) gives the reading vein tea n (pi. of 

OKS. Vol. II 109.18=DKM. Vol. I 96 11. 8-9 
DK.S. Vol. 16-5.2 3 . 


2 . 


DKS. Vol. 15.77.3. 
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velrik) for vasan . on the supposition that v?Je 'good is also 

equal to -*• veil (without the vowel i) (see Fr.P. 20.1 (= p. 65), but 
this is not convincing. INI ills in his 'Dictionary of the Cathie 
Language’, p. 460 derives vasan from Av. v va?jh ‘to clothe, to 
put on, to fodder.’ 


II. Some examples of the derivatives of m*--"’ vasan '.— 
(a) PY. 20.1:—Pah. vasnita r = Av. vast a : Pers. \ • = 

‘nurturer. Haug (‘Essays p. 54 2) reads correctly 
rasnidar but translates ‘“well-wisher" incorrectly, as he seems to 
derive the word from Av. vets to wish. Earth. (AIW . col. 1415) 
reads vastr?netar with a query-mark, became Spiegel s text of 
Pah. Yasna here is corrupt. Mills (Catlias p. 20 & p. 4 12) first 
suggests castaridur (?) but afterwards gives the correct reading 
and meaning, viz. vdsuular ‘nourisher. Ntryosang translates 
palayita correctly (cf. his pala?/atn in the* translation of the 

Ahuna-vairya, (See above). 




\ \ 




parvartar u vdsnitar-i drignsu //’ S. and \\ . (S.B.E. 4< .242) read 
•asnidar or as nutter ‘cleaner, purifier, lint the word for a purifier 
is generally aseiotar (See DKS. Vob 17.24.12) or 

asnatar (see .DKS. Yol. 17.24.2): cf. also Pali. Yisp. 4 ^ 1 :— 
—v;—** asnatar eh. 


(c) 


mi - 


> rj: w ~ s 


pet -1 pT'r(a)mun ast l a pa vasnitar i/i-t ztcnmi ja n ta e -vaxsisn //.' 
L//‘ 2 —The fat round the bones becomes increasingly damp for the 
nurture (rasmtarih) of the animating life. 

W. (in S.B.E. 18.40) translates decay perhaps from Av. rt. 
a as to decay . 


(d) 


N 


» i 


rtSV t*' 


vas zat Eran 7 a tr a-vasnitarS 

“He (Zub Tahmasp) smote the devastators ( a-vasnetar) of 

(l) See DKS. Yol. 17.73.12 (Commenta»• v <f Aliuiia~vairva in the V aratmansar 


Na.sk). 


2. r>(1. l’ers. 1C ]). 37.11. 


3. DKS, Yol. 13.12.9 (Book 7) 
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the Iranian country/’ W. (in S.B.E. 47.11) takes 
dahig with a-vasnitar and translates 

her’, perhaps reading lianahinitar for a-vasnitar. 


the following 
‘villa ge-terri- 


o. 


PAH LA VI -^<^3^, A 1 A MG ANIH. 

This is a technical word used in Pablavi for the continuation 

of the lineage of a dead person and the commemoration and recital 

of his name {nam) in the ceremonies or otherwise. The following 

passage from a Pahlavi work as yet unpublished 1 throws light 
thereon:— 


** w -5 *?)£,' ° t€)| I. 

(*«es ^ ^ 








-v. ' - 

w retire = v -*A° 


W 1^1 -«€^rer 




i^cp $v j j9j _i as 

v S'oS -AJj-tl-u -H3-* JJf® 

1. 7ia 2 ;? ^ 5 i pat naff fra zand zayet an i vitartakan as navi - 

fair tar ih bet ay up ne . a par pusarlh u apart k l idmgdnih pa 

l/us? ub/h u hit mat i vitartakan azas but ray en-ic guwet : izyeiti. 
zi. Spitama . ZaraOustra . irzstauavi. urvcino. avat. haosrava&h&jatio, 
yaOa. aetalnni. anl/vb. yat. astvainti. kas-cif anhyuk. astvato . a*ta. 
ustaua eca. haxedre. izyoifr hc-san hamate Spitaman. Zartost oesan 
/ vital taka ti rubait an i and hit smbih u naviga nlh pa getili cl gun 

andai axv i aston/and katarac-i [hac] axv i astoviand tan jan 
b un-biatakili hamate. 

If an adoptive son (of a person passed away) begets an 
offspring, then does the name and fame ( ndmburtarlh) of the 

deceased arise through it or not ?.About (adoptive) sonship and 

again about the continuation of the name ( naviganlh) through 
him as regards the renown (husrubih) and benefit (nrrmat) of the 
dead, even this is said : O Spitaman Zartosht; their desire, i.e., the 
desire of the souls of those passed away is for such good repute 
and the continuation of their name (naviga nil/') in the world, as in 

(l) A rare MS. belonging to Mr. B. T. Ankleraria. The jaaeage ia here extracted 
from a copy thereof made by the late Daatur E. S. Meherjiraua. — See No. F. 24 of the 
Daatur’a Collection in the Navaari Meherjirana Library. 
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this material world, any one fof this material world] desires the 
companionship of body and soul.’ 

Here Av. hatsravanha — V&h. Jivsrvinh ‘good renown. 

It is generally connected with livrunya. Pah. hurubatnh 

‘happiness, or eternal bliss of the soul, tranquility of the soul' and 
also with Av. havawha, Pah. huarvdi which means the same 

as htirubanih, cf. Y. 68,2: haosrara whv. J.v rvnyd i ; Yt. 10.83: 
haosrava^hom. hurmtimca; Visp. 5.1 & 11.20: hacatjhai — huru- 
nyaica : and Yyt. 32: A v. a/irca. arAivu's, darogai haosravavhd /. 
manayeheca, ajohvus. darogai. hava/jlidi. urunr . and its Pahl :— 




^ >)Zj -hj >* 4 v‘?ir^ -jl* -J' 'r 




\ 


X- 2, 


/d/; der hvsrubih b? mdnet m aorvu n ink dcr Jiu-arv/h ruba u 
ray pa vienuk ast yah ram axvun. t. e., ‘There would remain 
long-continued renown (hu srTtbih) in this world and long and 
eternal bliss ( hu-arrvdi ) of the soul in the spiritual world, i.e., in 
Paradise (/it,, the Best Existence). Again, cf. DKS. Yol. 13.3 
(Book 7) 1.11:— 


| X)^6«:As | Kf w 1 IS ms, 

ya an cjTnvisnih arsuxt Gayakvia rt n an i A mharspa ndau hua xvih 
mat [/ \u garotrndm /rj: “On account of that truthful utterance. 
Gayokmart attained to the blissful life (hu-arcdi) of the Amshas- 
pands f i.e., (the life) pertaining to Garotlimanj.” 

II. The same idea is expressed in the following passage's 
from the Dinkart, where, in the first instance, instead of the 
technical word -w? 1 namgdnth, the general term -aji nannkih 
‘celebrity* is used: — 

iS r€ r o^' — DIv 1(3-81.7 (a) 

N N A \ *\ \ 'N 

^ iriV' w 3*5 ) —-cocra 1 sjc -Lyca, )y~ 

V l# « <€ I*';© r^t’ w *5 SC ^ 3 >'» l _ , SC--^) ) )^C S J ’ w 

V . ^|)i^ 

a par rinds i pus i patiraptak ka hah an yati raptakih apetc estrt 
zindak vitart-ic pet patiraptar cigon kamakih mart u an-ih i 
ritarfakan ruhan namlkih i grtih u yazisn u niyayisn o-/r an 

tsa n andar an i xves man har dydtih isan fraj hilrnd u kn?iend t 


" i.c.. About the si ji of an adopted son when he stands back 
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from that adoption, the acceptance ( patiraptarih —text patiraptav) 
of a living, or even a departed father is because (it is) the will of the 
people and also for the worldly fame ( namikili ) of the soul of the 
departed, and they shall provide ( liilend—lit , ‘let forth’) and 
perform the Yasna aud Nyaisn for those of them within their 
own dwellings, because of their salvation ( azadil /).” 

)»oj : DKS. 13.1 8 (last line) (b) 


l>a hr v it install uam u hu srubih apayisnik, i.e. ‘After one’s passing 
away, name and good fame (Irusrubih) are necessary’. 

iV ^ ^'15 —DK. 13.19.5 (c) 

man n 1/ u srubih i ruzurg 1/ac kunisn i nevak, i.e. ‘Exalted name 
and good fame ( hu srubih ) (result) from virtuous actions’- (Set 4 , 
also Py. 30.10c) 

III Rivayet i Heinit, Pors. 8 pp. 30-31 :— 

w ) -*o^jY- , es ) (a) 

Stur kunisnili u gtuna risnih u namganih i pa getali, i.e . 
providing and appointing an adoptive son and the recital or 
continuation of the name ( namganih) (of the deceased) in the 
material world. 

^ ....*.. > (b) 


lr“J^ 


MS* ^ 




W)» ~XZ^> ) 




Star n namganih i pa getali liilend vuzurg sift i tanu rubam 
i.e., ‘Providing of (lit, letting forth) an adoptive son and the recital 
or continuation of the name (narnga nib) (of the deceased) in the 
material world are great benefits (accruing) to the body and soul, 

IV. Speaking of adopted-sonship, (stumIt). Pd. says:— 

> ^ as ne; ?t6 txtrZ & 'Va-* 5 - - is—Ch. 5G § 3 (a) 

an i nazdiktar 1/ac ham-nafa n /. pa an i oe namganih 
r aye net u patvand daret n xva stale, i.e., ‘One who is the nearest of 
the family who may conduct the na mga nih of the deceased aud 
may preserve the lineage and property. 

i —yj - i’ j -t) w —Ch. 60 § 3 (b) 

better] 


• * 


\ 


3-mj —yj j 3-ev A ''t ) n-js 


> i 


Star gar i guniart sturih ne ray? net ban-kata k he vis?) pet u 
namganih he aivganet u ccvastak be a psa he net u star be ska net r 
i.e., ‘If the star-gar ( i.e . the person who has accepted the responsi- 
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bility of an adopted son for one passed away) does not conduct the 
adopted-sonship, he destroys the stock of that household, throws 
off the namganili , dissipates the property and breaks the adopted- 
sonship.’ 

See S.B.E. 18 p. 188 and p. 193 where West translates 
namganili in both instances by ‘entirety/ which is not correct. 


V. In the Pah. Biv. (p. 14 11. 3-0) it is said that if a child 
seven years old dies, then its soul resides in the Khursleid-yaga k. 
If its father is righteous, then its soul resides in heaven with the 
father; but if the father is wicked, and the mother righteous, then 
the soul of the child resides in heaven with the mother and if 
both parents are sinful, its soul goes to hell with its parents. 
Thereafter the text adds :— 






^1 






> , 


— ij )\ _ y ) " (€ K-p -s)*Vas —yq w 

out dastobar ke-s eton guft ku ka atas-I namganili-i be hr intend 
xrapstar-i ya ruban i be be l us?nd as ruban hac mat u yet 
jvita/c be bavet b duzarv ne savet , i.e,, ‘There was a Dastur who 
said thus • If a fire-place is established in commemoration of 
its name (namganili) and if they kill noxious creatures (in memory) 
of its soul, then its soul separates itself from the parents and it 
does not go to hell.’ 

VI. In the following passage of tlie Dinkard 15.83.5 the 
word namku mli is used for the usual -we* namganili '.— 


Mre^A3A-*tr w w 

a par gar an vinasili-i rvastak ya namku nlh-i menu ka n aysll/eni- 
tan , i.e . 


‘About the grievous sinfulness of dissipating property (laid 
apart as a pious bequest) for the commemoration of the name 
(namkuni/t ) of the spirits . West in S.B.E. 37.7 1 gives a different 

translation. 

"VII The word namganili again occurs in the Paldavi 
Commentary of Yd. 8.22. but owing to its defective orthography, 
the three high-priests, Darab Sanjana, Hoshangji Jamaspasa and 
I am asp ji Jamaspasa who have edited the Pah. Vd.. and I)r. West 
who refers to the word in S.B.E. have read and interpreted it quite 
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differently. More than forty years ago, the late Ervad Tehmuras 
Anklesaria had drawn our attention to the correct reading of this 
particular word in the Cama Memorial Volume (p. 294), quoting, 
in support, another MS. of ‘the Commentary on the Pahlavi 
Vendidad’ in his possession. (For an account of this MS, See West 
in Grr. der Ir. Phil: Pahlavi Literature,’ p. 105). From a copy of 
this MS. made by the late Lastur E. S. Meherjirana and preserved 
in his collection in the Navsari Meherjirana Library (See No. F. 24), 

I am enabled to give the following quotation referred to by Ervad 
Tehmuras Anklesaria 

~ up* « v- (a) 


J i 


as 


andcu an 3 roc * pa namganlh i oe hie gust ne pataxsa uzitan , i.e* 

“During those three days (i.e., the first three days after life 
has departed), nothing of meat should be prepared in the name 
(namganili) of one (who has passed away). 

„ Another passage in support of this statement is found in 
SnS 17§2:— 

"y**’ * -mjj 3» hums ^ ^ (b) 

^ i., 

andar Khanak e ka tan-1 be miret tak 3 sap bavandak bavet pa an 
na.mk emit ces-ic gust o droit ne nihisn’, i.e*, ‘In a house when 
a person dies, until three nights are completed, nothing whatever 
of meat is to be placed on the Dron (sacred cake) for the 
commemoration of the name (ndiiikeni7i=na?ngani}t) of that one 
(who has passed away).’ 


Here West (S.B.E. 5.382) reads the word ham-goshak and 
translates it as ‘vicinity’, connecting it with NP. gosha , but 

adds that the reading is doubtful. The Pah. Vd. 8.22 gives 
thereanent the following passage:— 

))t) (c) 

),i; | ~ |_-v^*6r) better^ -w«e ae; -t) i+jg 

V 1*x>))3 

ka o yastak-1 ces niiiat estet ka sayet pa han givaJc be 
kunikn ka lie andar ham xTinak pa namkenih i oe be kunikn gukt 
tazah pa tcar ne kunikn', 

Spiegel's Pah. Vd. p. 110 gives the word -wse hamkenih . 
Sanjana (Pah. Vd. p. 146) gives -we haminih and 
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ham-hus, and prefers the latter reading, with the meaning 
‘the dawn (of the fourth day)'. Homing (Vd. p. 319) gives Jiam-gbshal r, 
and perhaps follows YY est in his reading and interpretation of the 
word. Jamaspji Jamaspasa, in his Pah. Vendidad with Gujarati 
reading and translation reads luuiujimh (as is given in Spiegel’s 
Ldition), but translates it husbdm i.o., dawn (of the fourth day 
after death). 

0. PAH LA VI NIPADAMI&NIH 

This difficult word which is variously read and interpreted 
may be correctly transcribed nipadamisuih and traced to Av. rt. 
ni-pad ‘to lie down, to sit down’. < f. PKS. 11.82,1; 11.90.5; 14.90.11 
and DIGS. 1G.52.11 :— ta pad it an or uipastan to 'lie down. 

(See YV.Z.K.YI. 29 pp. 1/-18 where the word is read correctly by 
■Barth.). Sanjana and West differ. Also, rf. Yt. 1,17 
/-a ul usfrt ((pup I’d ut nipadast -e-e -e-5 

(Av. us. r< 7. l/isto. iti. rn. pa idhya nni7> — 'rising up or laying oneself 
down). Here ui pa da at may be changed to wt) nipadrt . 

Again, the causal of ni pasta n is uipastan or / i/padi- 

tan 'lay down, put (See DKS 13 p. 17.8. p. 48.5 and p. 49.8). 
Nir. 41.10 gives ‘■'ca u t pasta /c or m pad t tali as opposed to s 
au'rasta tc ‘raised up. The difficulty lies in explaining the inser¬ 
tion of the letter s-m in this word and its derivatives; but as 
N^bcrghas well pointed out in his 'Hilfsbuch—Glossar , this z-m 
•epresents the Avestan pres. part. mid. termination -^<6 nma. In 
tins way lie explains tiie occurrence of s-m in the following words :— 

o:r a uhi m , from an old Avestan form a pa nma —rt. up (p. 13); 
^' yardi/i (rf. irG pa rani i/, ) from paranina — rt. (jar (p. 78); and 
pazamisn, from para nma —rt. pat: (p. 184). 

Hence, on this analogy, Av. nipaidhpamna (pres. part, mid.) 
becomes -D nipadr.ru. See the following examples where (b) 
g ly en a term nipadcm ( rt. ni-pad ) used as a noun: — 

( a ) o-jf fraj nr rap pa pan ni-padcmr 

(LlvS. \ ol. 13 37.7). Before gi\ing birth to Zarathustra, 
his luolher was advised by the spiritual Yazads to save herself 
from the attacks of the* d arm as. For taking proper precautions 
11 ns t Ike evil beings, the* Yazads said to her: "Thou sliouldst 
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lay thyself ( -xr&j'zi) nipademe ) in bed for the sake of that (infant 
to be born)”. 

Sanjana and West (S.B.E. 47.30) read paeme sh ‘thou shalt 
quaff. 5 

) &-TD) Lj M2; —DK 16.25.10 (b) 

a par arayisn i zcin pa pusratih hang am o nipadem u pus- 
xvahisnih i apah sui i.e ., ‘About the preparation of a wife 
on (arriving at) the period of puberty in order to live with 
(nipadem .. .awa) her husband and about her desire for a son 7 . 

S. nipdem ‘protection’ (rt pa) and W. (S.B.E. 37.100) va pdcm 
‘and suckling’ (rt. pa). 

(c) According to Dd. 25.5 (p. 52), the soul of the wicked goes 

to hell nip ad amis nil id u ahavi-tacisniha 

‘joltingly (or, being tossed about) and running unwillingly.’ W- 
(S.B.E. 18.56) reads napo-gumddnihd ‘quiveringly/ 

Here the text which gives n id a mi's n ih a has, in the 

note, the correct nipad ami's nil id. 

(d) The soul advises the body thus: (DKS. 1.744,1):— 

tr't! nil —»*> \ v^o "‘V'SfijZV) -&-£) )iti 

nil -n3 <$13 r 

ahrdylh stdye pa ul-nipadamisnih ha be xvafse alirdyih pa frdj 
bavisnih lea vigrdt bav& alirdyih pa ul ustisnih , ie., ‘praise 
righteousness on starting up ( ul-nipadamisnih ) (from bed) when 
thou hast gone to sleep, (praise) righteousness on awakening from 
sleep when thou wouldst be awake ( vigrdt ) and (praise) righteous¬ 
ness on getting up (from bed). 5 Here ul-nipadarnis- 

nlh is the translation of Av. ustrayamno (see the following 
passage (e.) The person on going to sleep was in a reclining 
position (ni-pad ), but when he suddenly starts up, that original 
position is changed and it is ul-nipadamisnih . 

S. translates ‘superior nature’ (rt. pi) and W. (S.B.E. 37.207) 
IdlcL-payamishnih ‘rousing up; Again, both read vigrdt (rt. gar 

To be awake’) as viriklit ‘retreated’ and stdye is read getih 

‘the world 5 . Hence the translation of S. and W- is not in order. 

(e) With the above passage, cf. Hd.N. 1.11:— 
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)j i -ns^UT®ji 


N 

of ^ 


V r*-£ 


tea mart be xvafset i pa xvab ul-nipadami'snlh u be xvafsisnrh 
alirayih stayet, ke ., 

“When a man goes to bed and praises righteousness while 
starting up (ul-nipadmisnili) from sleep and goes to sleep (again)... 
cf. the above passage (d) where -$-tt ul-nipadaml’snih is used 

in the same sense as here and which is the translation of Ay. 
ustryarnno ( rt. us star, lit, ‘stretch oneself, rise up). West in 
AVn. Gl. p. 130 reads lalu-nipbnlshnih ‘starting up, arousing anu 
also suggests another reading v payamishnih (rt. upa + yam). Hang 
rightly says that it is the movement of one who turns in one’s bed 
from sleep’, hence, ‘sta ting from sleep. For this idea, cf. the 
Saddars :—(1) Saddar Nasr. Ch. HO p. 30 $ H :— 

3 -> > -3 ^ ^—.T ^— I j ij t C jl’ 3 j I 

“That AsC/n whose value is as much as a thousand is when 

thou turnest from one side to another in sleep and rccitest it 

correctly.' 

%* 

(2) Saddar Bundahisli Ch. ‘27 § 7, p. 96 :— 

“When they recite an AVm Vo// u on turning from one side 
to another while in bed, its value and worth is equivalent to Iran- 
kahr." (See Steingass : t-A taqara = ‘turning from one side to 
another-, tossing about in bed. ) 

(f) cf, DKS. Vol. 17.48.6:— 


O C’J ^ 




\ 


[text r 0 )^-1 

ma jelt axeze o girisn ka-s zau ma yir a pah // ipadaviisuih 
ka-s apak ma xvafs , i.e. t Thou shouldst not obtain a wanton 
woman for use, that is, thou shouldst not take her to wife and 
lie with her apak-ttipadamistnh) t.e., thou shouldst 

not sleep with her.' 

8. reads upaya mishnih and gives the rt. tti + pi To nourish. 
W • (8.B.E. 37.211) suggests the Av. rt. it pa-yam ‘to subdue, hence 

‘compulsion.’ 

(g) An exact parallel passage to the above is Yd. 18.64 

(both Av. and Pah.) which 1 las not been satisfactorily translated by 
scholars:— 
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i*XJGZ» t€r°^ j)oj 

srisvatak mart ahrav. 
The corresponding Av. 
apayasaite paiti-pasti. 


-A3 


u --- ) \^-XT 

. ayih be spuret pa apcik upamisn. 

is- dmsum liars asaono . asavastaheca 

Av. paiti-pasti is here in Pahlavi t€f«^ 


apak-upamisn (better, apak-upadamisn for nipad amis nlh .):— 

“She, i.e., the whore (for this subject see Yd. 18 §2) takes away 

one-third of (the vigour, might &c), and also the righteous man, if 
he lies with her.” 


7. PAHLAVI B'eiU'l NIHATAK. 

This word which literally means ‘laid, put apart’ is technically 

used for pious bequests and trusts established by law and executed 

for charitable purposes, e.g., of the establishment and consecration 

of I ires, or of the Ceremonials of the Yazads and Amshaspands, or 

of the benefit of the souls of those passed away, etc. cf. the follow¬ 
ing passages :— 

Bruns) -W ^ —MhD. p. 29.1 (a) 

ka xvdstak rubdn ray petdk kunend azas nilidtak apar nihdt , i.e. 
“When a property is declared (to be used) for (the benefit of) 
one’s soul, w'herefrom a trust is established (for the ceremonials”). 

- b^^ ) -Mj-A.rO' - )\ 3 - Br^ns) ) - -*jj —MhD. 34.1 (b) 

)i° >B B^rOt! r=')-e w ^ 

dai-i Yazisn u niliatak-i apar lier-i dtds u xvdstak-i rubdn 
ray nihat petdk kart , i.e., “On ceremonials and pious bequests or 
trusts ( nilidtak ) announced in respect of the estate of the (sacred) 

fire and of property set apart and declared for (the benefit 
of) the soul.” 


Br&\S) 

Yazisn i pa nd moist 


Mf w — 

nilidtak nilie 


MhD. 34.8 

t , i.e.. 



“A trust ( nilidtak ) is set apart especially for ceremonials or 
sacred services (yazisn): (See Barth: mitiran. Mund. 11 10-12 
and Bulsara ‘Laws of the Ancient Persians. pp. 1SG-87 
and 206-209.) 


This Pah. word nihatak with its special and technical 

signification, passed into ordinary parlance and we find the word 
nihada used in the Rivayats in this peculiar sense:— See 
MU- I 59 11. 9-15 and its translation in H. F. Rivayat pp. 54 55 
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where we find cd 0, jY ^ oij J : ( ‘Trust-property (;/ didda) 

which the descendants appropriate to themselves’. This o-L/ 
nihada is here defined as \ andarz-i Ichvdsta Trusts 

about the property’ (laid apart for the performance of meritorious 
deeds or kirfci T—-uY +>JT j-*. Y w cj-^r 'anything which 

-is ordered or appointed (nTi vizad) hy the father to be used 
for doing meritorious deeds’. 

This niJiad is further defined in the Persian Version of the 
Patet-karda 9 in the same way as shown above thus :— 

.j:< £ \y\ z — I * p jj I - J £ O t J: "~ 1 .i O I ^ y ^ o' 


‘‘That meritorious deed ratified (i/iuqarrar) (by law) which 
continues in one's family for the service of the Yazads and 
Amsliaspands is called nihad. Neryosang. in his Sk. version of 
the Patet defines nihad, in the same wav (See Collected Sk. 

v' 

Writings of the Parsees, Part I p. 4J). 

About nihatak, rf. the following further passages:— 

SnS. 9 •§■ 0 (a) 

||K? ^ 


X 

M *61 w 


ir<=Px, w ^ w 2rQ\J*) K_ , —- 

31;'3 


i n 


mart kr nihatak nohat e.stct fi pa tuba n ikih / of? /'F uftet tak 
San past/i an Icirfa k 5 ravrt , “When a man establishes a 

trust ( nihatak ) and if it happens through his good ability (i. t*.. 
if the money is acquired by him through his own good exertion 
and regular industry), then that good work ( kirfak) cotilines till 
the final existence”. 

w 3r &\j*) i w--—13yt. ch, 2 ^ 25 (b) 

Jas/t //, nihatak i poYtm Uan, i.o.. “Ine dash m (ceremonies) 
the trusts (// ihata k) instituted by the ancients. 

w w 31 —DKS. 12.41 .S & 45.0 (c) 

»t ihata k- i Yazdau—n ihata k-i v?ha n. 

(d) Patet Irani (by Tirandaz, p. 412):— 3 

i- 6 ’. the Institutes and bequests of tin* PoryOtkaeshas 


and 


»-*js 




►c 


M-O- 




1 •: -u 

• > w _• 




Py. 32 ^ 4 (d) 


nihatak i whan pafraroinh nihat bo a trijam nd, i.o.. 

“They (the evil persons) dissipate flu* trust properties settled 
through virtue, or piety. Mills. 'Guthas. p. 102 translates srw* 
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nth a talc by nature’ and West, in P.M.V. p. 193 by ‘decision,’ which 
is incorrect. 

(0 Patet, karda 9 :—Hosfrid-i Yazdan v nihad-i patiraftaJc. 
Were also nihad may be taken in the sense pointed out above, 
astiy, tins -°ren^> nihataJc is explained in DKS. Vol. 15.83.5 as 


xv a stale pa namkunih i menugan i.e., 
the name of the Minoyciii 7 {i.e. the 
spirits, or souls of those passed away). 


^ -*0 ))S$i ))t) 

“property (laid apart) in 
spiritual Yazads or the 


a PAH LA VI SUTAK 

^ This word sr-ns sutale is very often confounded with Pah. ***> sut, 
NP. y- ftud ‘advantage, benefit' and translated accordingly, but 
^ sut and its derivatives and Pah. S kw sut alt with its derivatives 
belong to two distinct categories, as shown below. 


For arriving at the proper meaning of sut ale, 

sutakih, asutak etc., cf. (a) Yasna 28 , 10 — Av. asuua = Tab. 

s™-" a s “tak. Neryosang interprets it quite correctly as analasah 
not lazy, diligent, assiduous and Mills’ ‘Gatbas p. 408 — asutak ‘not 
lemiss, but ITang in his ‘Essays p. 341 gives asutal = ‘useless’ and 
sntale — useful, which is not correct, (b) See also Y. 1.21—A v. yezi 
zao'sa yezi azao'sa — Pah. »;oJ »e; >•€ nv] qu-'m ne; »«s 

lee pa do sis n \pa ni/cirisnih] lee pa adbsisnih [pa asutakili J ‘When 
with will [i.e., with intention] and when against will f i.e., through 
carelessness or remissness]. Again, Neryosang gives correctly 
?tit ileslianena and anir ileslianena [prarnddena] ‘with, intention and 
without intention, [i.e., through carelessness, or negligence 
inattention, inadvertance, oversight'] (See Mills' Gatbas’ p. 52). 


(c) Again, cf. Y. 19.5— av. aipisuta and a?icbipisuici = ‘P ah. 

1 an d be-sutakih and a-be-sutakih i.e., ‘with 

negligence and without negligence cr indolence.’ (See E. A. 1.165). 
Here the Pah. gloss to a-be-sutahih is ~ -e —^| 

ka-'s be ne xvafset, lit., ‘he does not fall asleep', i.e., he is without 
indolence, somnolence or remissness. Ner 3 'osang translates the 
phrase as anadliikasliaitliilyena [kila na shete ] ‘without indolence. 
These three instances from the Av. and Pah. Yasna make the 
meaning of sut alt and ^ asutak quite clear. This sutale may 
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be therefore connected with NP Sudan to wear, Nl\ 

sudah ‘worn, rubbed" and NP. sdidan 'to rub, wear.’ See 

Horn, ‘NP. Etym.’ p. 1G6, who connects it with SK. cii ‘to sharpen. 

Here belongs Av. cniusvCmta or cum savant of Nir. f. 190.23 
which is equal to Pah. -tt-e ^ an a / say is)/ where the Ideogram 

^ i\e., ZK, for an stands for the proper an (negative), the whole 
being read an-us-sayisn. This Pah. sayisn is connected with 

NP. j j-'L saidan (see above and Parth AIW. col. 129). The Pah. 
gloss to this phrase is /•//•*>* vic-i apav hil/sn 

which Bulsara (Nir. p. 482) translates ’If they would allow 
anything (essential to the Service) to be omitted. This gloss, then, 
expresses the same idea and suits well with the ghss of 5 k 
i/e-sutakih of Y. 19.5 given above. 

In the following passages svtaf,\ 3 ^^—^ asutak etc. are used 
exactly in the proper sense of the words as shown above:— 




Z' ^ ±s 


-I)KS 10 p. 2 i. J 1 (1) 

an i virnar cjospand datiha darn/a nenita n sarda rrnitan vinas 
Jiac sutakih. Applying remedies to the sick cattle and guarding 
them, and the sin (arising) through negligence (sutah ih). 

8 . (Sanjana) reads visudayd/ ‘ruin/ and \Y. (West) in 

8 .B.E. 37.82 has 'worrying for sutakih . 

-*03^^ »»»/ aS )v€Ai M®J ^5 3£_.-DKS 10.15.8 (2) 

tx/zak an pa dat , vinas an pa sutakih, i.e ., “Crime (NP. haza) is 
that which is (in relation) with the Paw. and sin is that which 
is (in relation) with negligence (sulakikY' 

Sanjana translates ‘utility’ for sutah th, which is not correct. 


7 ’ -“sJC *** =JL* 


\ 


)'t pc ) 


-DKS 16.5.3 (3) 

x 

toz/sn l^asTdshuvu n andar pas pa asaja/iha dasfan (jhspand 
sutakih pa tar, i.c “The punishment of the Pasus-liaurva (dog) 
during (his) watch for improperly tending the sheep, and for 
negligence ( sutah/h ) in (his) duty.’’ S. and W. (in S-B.E. 37.84) give 
worrying’ for sutakih. 

)•«.' ^3-°-X3 )' r€ — DKS J G.40.3 (4) 
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xvastah hah mart pa sTdahih ayup pa nikirisnik Tinas patas 

apnmhet, i.e., ‘Property which is extorted (apurihet) from a man 

> negligence (satalnh) or intentionally, and the sin arising 
through it/ ^ 

S. “injuring” ( sudagih) and W. (SJ3/E. 37.113) ‘"worrying”. 

With ,, t ' pa ni/tirisn used with -ns<>rn-. ne; pa sutakili, ct. 

the following examples:— 

ne, ^ ^ —Pah. Eiv. 63-13 (a) 

«' 7ca pa sutakili e ha pa uihirisn, i.e., “whether negligently 
(pa sutakih) or intentionally.” 

at' ))t' —Nir. 56 .2 (b) 

hame pa suta/ihtak lame pa ni/irisn, i.e., ‘[While, during the 

licital, if a text (vajal) is omitted] unintentionally i.e. through 
negligence (pa sutakih) or intentionally.’ 

Uul sara, in his translation (N. p. 120) gives SHth advantage' 
for pa slit a/nli. 

Wt'** - ^ ^UC3r<=^ i —DK. 16.7.3 (c) 

a i Jill'tstrife u sutaklha zantsn i gospanddn, i.e., ‘Striking cattle 
intentionally or unintentionally, /.e., with negligence (sutallha) 

S. ‘careful and avantageous beating’ (?) and W- (S.B.E. 37.85) 
‘worryingly beating’ (?) 

ne; 3-u^ - -e-n —DKS. 16.15.7 (5) 

a pav vinas i bazisk pa sutakih, i.e. ‘About the sin of a physician 
(arising) through negligence (sutakih)' 

S. takes sutakih for visudagih ‘spreading infection’ and W- 
(S B.E. 37.117) translates ‘through handling' (NP. sTidan ‘to 

handle.) 

-^*3^ ))oj ery K^x,, w ?y *6K,e>r s^—DKS. 16.78.1 (6) 

apar apamotnaiid a pliin cigon ainln n ivede nttazi a pain xves pa 
sutakih ne patiret, i.e., 

About how a debtor has to announce the nature of the 
loan which the lender does not accept through negligence (sutallh) - 

S. reads sudagili ‘interest' and W. (S.B.E. 37.142) ‘through 
irritation.’ 
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w ’ “*03^*0 ^ ) 1 DIvS- 10.11.16 ( < ) 

~N 

_ ‘CA5 , twsj-- 1 c^ w -*i?3- M w“ i tc-3-*" ' -^cxj^sl 1 >tn i.-Hj 

tan dahisnik i sutakil/ r/ntariba n sust-ast dsttih i h dst-f ramaniha, 
u asan dbsakih i ascjiha n tha. i.e. 

‘Giving up of the bod}' to relaxation (sutak th) owing to sick¬ 
ness, the indolent state arising through disobedience and love of 
leisure through indolence. 

It should be noted that ^3^*^ sutakil/ relaxation is here used 
with slist-astisniJi ‘languor and a'scjeliundi ‘idleness. 




r=6 »€ 3*5*7 


n^)3 Kr^U^- 


C 3 


1«€ 3^-i-*^ -?-S 


DKS. 16.17.1*2 (8) 


) rj ’ se 3 “=-J Mf=l 3 Mi, 

a par asrok hr P/irpatastan karfan ray uzenak hoc deb statu t pn 
kart an sutak bavet i.e. 

‘About the priest who receives a stipend (uzenak- NT « : :j* 
bazina ‘expense’) from a district for carrying on priestly studies, 
but is negligent (.s77 tak) in his duty . 

S. ‘beneficial’ (.s utay) and W. (S.H.E. 37-93) worried (sutak) 

w so s j 3.^ir >e '•€ — DKS. 16.10-1.10 (9) 

ke andar apart k yak is n i Yazdan sutak ha ret. t.e. 

“Who is negligent (sutak) about other ceremonials of the 
Yazads. 

S. and W. (S.B.K. 37.167) “worried” for sutak. 

3~=nA-*' "i ir€— DKS. 17.78.11 (10) 

ke pa yazi'sti i Yazdan asutak bavet, > c -., ‘Who is diligent 
{asutak) about the ceremonials of the Yazads.” 

S. asudag ‘useless (?) and \Y. (S.B.E. 37.236) unworn. 

as -DKS. 1 ( .23.2 (1 ij 

vas an be sutak andar mein dat , /.c. 

‘lie (Auharmazd) placed it {t.e., the fire) in the houses of 
men diligently [ be sutak = asutak]. 

8. he sutak ‘with advantageous use’, and W. (8.B.D. 37.190) 
‘without being handled.’ 

15 )'l/ -^£A» ) 3“=^e^ 6)> w as J)ej UrL*-“ ^^5"-P}’* 28.10 (12) 

I vsron » swV -e) 6>> w 'sec nt; | 

ka eton pa an i S/tiak asutak v i tide net rrari'sn u east a ra k pa 
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Tin sraytsn \ka pa yazi’sn i Sinak sutak ne bavet as xvarisn a 
vastarak vttide net}; i.e. 

, t , hUS ’ ° Qe obfcains food aud clothing through diligently 

(asutak) chanting Your praise [i.e., if one is not remiss (sutak J) 

in Your service, one obtains food and clothino.’ 

_ 

Hang (‘Essays' p. 341 ):—asutak ‘useless’ and sutak ‘useful’(?) 

^ ue. u~e.< ir^Ki s-e — SnS. 10.6 (13) 

Uasan apa, vitartakdn guftan pa sutak ne dari'sn , i.e. 

'One should not be slack (sutak) in reciting the Gathas over 
those passed away.’ 

W. (S.B.E. 5.318) and Tavadia (SnS. p. 128): ‘beneficial. 

^i<r ^—DKS. 18.60.11 (14) 

ho. (l vcintcir a sit to kiJtci srci.yet, i.e., 

“When the reciter recites (the text) without negligence 
{asutak iJia). 


S. lisitdagit id -freely', and W. (S.B.E. 37.305) asudakiha 

unanimously. It cannot be ascertained how West derives the word 

^lere, but in PY., 19.5 (S.B.E. 37.474) he translates the same word 

‘without anxiety’, evidently connecting ,t with NP. o->j- Sudan ‘to 
wear. (See No. 1). 


better] -vam-*!- better] ^—DKS. 18.61.1 (15) 

ka xvantar [text vital J suta/nha [text asutak,ha] srayet , i.e., 

‘If the reciter (xvantar) recites (the text) with negligence 
(sutakika). (S Be No. 1.) 


—:DKS. 19.89.11 

Yazikn Amharspandan asutak,],ha kunend, i.e.. 


(16) 


They perform the ceremonial of the Amshapands without 
negligence ( asutakiha ). 

S. ‘(hope of) benefit’ and W. (S.B.E. 37.393) unworriedly'. 

Iii^-ii^ ->•* 31, 3ii...,^ry^ < ^VA3— DKS- 9.458.16 (17) 

ha/nist. inaguk-niartan ... nok-nok asutak, ha A pasta k Zend 
tiskartan , i.e., 
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‘‘All Mobads...should, again and again deliberate well over the 
A vesta and Zend without relaxation (i asvtakiha ). 

r 

•€ -*v>* n*= w -*o-*o- a ' -DKS 1(5/20.10 (IB) 

-*J—- 1 ) 


apar pafc-ih i yastar tan vastarak as-utakih L-h tnem'sn hoc vlnas, r.e .. 
‘About the purity of the body and clothes of the celebrator, 

having diligently (asutakih) (kept) his mind (free) from sin . 

S. asudagth ‘repose and W ( 8 -BE. 3/ 96) ‘assurance’. 


(ft) 

(b) 


cf., further, the following: — 

DK. 6.2B6.3:- sutakihti used with 

DK. 7. 337.5— -~e 3 ^- sutakih used witli -*e 


■o-* a'sgihaniha 

m w“° asgihan ih 

idleness. 

(c) 1)K. 8.421.3:— 3^0 (sutak) used with a's-gihcrn ‘idle. 

(d) DK. 8.426.4,8: -e-o-e; 3 r*;o-~ and 3r°w asutak [jus ih 

and sutak pdsilt. 

(e) DK. 9.484.9:-~ -*uo 3 r°^—* asutakihd patan t pa* 

(f) DK. 9.470.12:- 3 ^ sutak bozismh. 


There is one passage in the Dinkard (DKS. 9.451.17) where 
the word 3 ^^ sutak is found to have been used in its original sense 
of 'worn out (NP. Sudan), which is used in connection with the 

destruction of the original Nasks at the hands of Sikandar and 
the Arabs:— 

s-onj » j visdndak u zruftak u sutak i.e. 

‘Scattered, dilapidated and w’orn out.’ 

In DKS. 8.386.1 sutak is wrongly used in the text for 
sat ‘advantage’; and in DKS. 5.246.21 sZHa komand should 

be better sutomand ‘advantageous.’ In Dd. Purs. 35 (=ch. 36). 

p. 7 3.15, the text has haute sutakih which should better 

he changed to haute sutih ‘all advantageousness.’ 


9 PAHLAVI ASISN 

For ascertaining the correct reading and meaning of this 
word, we shall here give all the passages of the two Pahlavi texts 
wherein it occurs, viz., Dahlavi Yasna and Nirangastan. In Y. 
llO we have the following A vesta passage:— 
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V ispaeibyo. aeibyo ratubyo. yoi. honti. asahe. rat civ o. Orayasca . 

Or Isa sea. nazdist a. pai ri s-hava nayo. 

% 

The same passage is repeated in Y. 2.10; 3.12; 4.15; 6.9 and 
7.12, with the following Pahlavi translation :— 

harvisp oe'sati rat he lioid alii' ay-ill r atilt 33 nazdist-i perdvizin 
ft avail i.G., 

‘all those chieftains (rat) who are the chiefs (ratVi) of 
holiness, (viz.,) the thirty-three nearest to, and round about, the 
Havan (Gdli)': See Mills: ‘A Study of Yasna I,’ p. 46. In this 
passage (Y 1.10) and in the corresponding passages of Y. 2.10;3.12 
and 6.9, the Av. nazdista is simply transcribed in Pahlavi and 
written nazdist ‘nearest,’ but in K- (the oldest copy of the 

Av.-Pah. Yasna) written by Meher-awan Kaikhusro, the word 
asisn ? is found twice instead of nazdist , viz., at Y. 4.15 and 

7.12 (see Spiegel’s PY. p. 52.2 and p. 63.16). Again J 2 (another 
oldest copy of Av.-Pah. Yasna) written by the same indefatigable 
scribe gives the word iso-v— * asisn on]} 7 once at Y. 7.12 for the usual 
W* 5 ! nazdist. It may be here remarked that Y. 3.12 gives the word 

aesn with a defective orthography, for * asisn and hence 

Spiegel has not thought it worthwhile to incorporate this word in 
his Pah. Yasna, but has used the word nazdist as given in 

Y. 1.10 and other similar passages- After having quoted the two 
places where this word ~ asisn is found in Py., let us give now 
all the passages of the Nirangastan where thi6 word occurs. From 
the connection in which this word is used in the Nirangastan, it 
will be seen that, read it how we may, we are able at least to 
ascertain its general meaning:— 


for) 


Nir. f, 47.8 (a) 

—■-)l_ 




»3 


pa ima. humataca huxtaca pa asisn liar ces:I be nikirtsn. 
Here the text wrongly gives ~ asiyan for the correct « asisn 

but See Nir. 48.4 where this passage is repeated with the correct 
~ asisn.: —‘With (the recital of Ima. humataca huxtaca 
(beginning of Y. 4), one should cast a glance on everything 
(placed) on the asisn .’ 
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//rtf asisne hast he nihir’isn . i.e.. 


—Nir. 47.14 (b) 


‘Behold, one should certanly 






’ScVsi 


■6'-€ 


oast a glance on the as inn. 

~• nf -‘cy*—Nil'. 85.1 (c) 

\ ^ 
.< . -Li 31 




rrt£ pa asisne. hav ces-e he 
nilnrisn . i.e. 


nihnisn ha asisne hast Jjr, ne 


‘Pie (the officiating priest, that is. the Zoti.) should inspect 
everything (lying) on the asisn; if. indeed, one dots not cast 
a glance on the asisn . 




’€<•€ 


' s n®, -vj 


*. m — 


Nir. Hh,o (d) 


v;rti pa dsi/sn har ces-e Id trap nihinsn, i.e., 

% 

‘Me should inspect well everything on the asisn. 


) ei-soe. 


A 


i 




r*-t? 


?— Nir. 00.23 (e) 


' ^* -e -*c 


n kmc-* 


home ha asisn eva hie i a pae asf ha a pac saijet arn/fan a pac 
avorisn. i.e. 

‘Whenever even a single thing is wanting (a pac . asf) on 
the asisn, it should be restored, as it is to be restored. 

There is one more passage—Nir. 111.20—where the word 
as is n is used, but it can be for the present left out. although 
Bulsara translates it as if it were used in the same connection as 
shown above. 

From the five passages quoted from the Nirangastan. only 
one general meaning can be assigned to m asisn . viz, the ritual 
(able in front of the Zoti. This table is technically known as the 
lihvan (table) of the dials (apparatus, equipments), or the dial-pah, 
he., the table over which all the necessary sacred instruments as 
well as other things required for the main Service are placed, (see 
Modi: Tleli gious ceremonies and customs of the Parsis pp. 2 /071). 

Bulsara, in his Translation of the Nirangastan, translates 

* asisn everywhere rightly as ‘sacred apparatus, but his 
reading of the word as hhajidatjan (?) ‘the collected objects’ 
(^P- O-*"- hhaj idan ‘to assemble) seems doubtful. 
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Exactly perallel passages are to be met with in the ‘Yasnas 

v.th Nirang t.e., ritual d.rections, (e.g., see ‘Yasna with Nirang’ by 

Kustorn Gushtasp (AY. 1090) of the Mulla Firuz Library^ but 

herein, ms tea d of Pah. asisn of PY. and Nir., we have Pah. 

Sajtsn, apparatus, equipment,’ etc. (cf. NP. jl- sdz ‘apparatus’), 

a word giving the same general signification, as seen above. Here 
are the passages:— 

In the proper Introduction to the main service of the Yasna, 

at the recta! of the three Ah*m and four Ahunavars, we have this 
ritual direction:— 


pa syaodanaticnn s7izis)t u zohr 
At (the recital of) &yaoOananam 
ritual table or alatgah) and the Zohr 


hamak xvap he ni Ictrisn, ix. 
both apparatus ( [sazisn]) ( i.e. y 
should be well inspected”. 


__£Ki6 





n >j —Beginning of Y. 3 (b) 


pa Sros-dmn hamak givak sdzisn liar ees-I xvap 
ka-s ne pa nikirisn a par raset aba yet i.e.. 


he nikiristi 


“In (the consecration of) Sros-dron (Ys. 3-8) ceremony, 

everything on the apparatus (sazisn) should be well inspected 

at a I places (indicated).. .If all things do not come within one s 

survey, it is not proper”. (For this ritual direction. See Darmes 
teter : Z.A.I, p. 49.) 

isul..., —^ soiAV .—Beginning of Y. 5 (c) 

sazisn hamak xvap be nikiri'sn, i.e.. 

One should cast a glance well on the whole apparatus ( Sdzisn ) 
(See, also, Z.A. I. 63). See also ‘Yazasin ba Nirang’ by Talimuras 
Anklesaria, p. 19), where, at the commecement of Y. 3 it is said 
that <^dl i.e. the ‘Zoti’ (the officiating priest) should 

inspect the paragrui.e., here ‘the ritual table’ ( dldt-gdh) on which 
all things necessary for consecration are placed. Here, then we 
have a technical word paragru in Gujarati for the Pah. isea— dsi'sn 
or sajisn. Paragru lit., is the introductory ritualistic 

operations for the main Service of the Yasna proper, and secondarily 
the term is applied to the whole ritual table on which lie the things 
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to be consecrated (Bee Z.A.I. Introd. p. EXX and Modi, op. at, 
p. 266.67). 

The meaning ascertained from the above-cited passages of the 

Nirangastan, and from the varions ritual directions of the Yasna, 

bearing on the same subject and giving the same context can be, 

therefore, applied to the word asisu found at PY. 4.15 and, as 

said above as Av. nazdista = Pah. Tisis/t , it might first he taken 

in the literal sense of (objects 13 'ing) nearest to. or contiguous with. 

the Hava ft., (It is quite possible that Pah. ha van is applied to 

the Av. havana. ‘the metallic mortar by the Pah. writer and not to 

Av. ha vend ‘the morning-time). Neryosang translates the w ord as 

nikatah contiguous to.' From this original meaning. PY. i-vi*-*' 

astsn has the secondary meaning of ‘the things on the table lying 

nearest to the Hfivan —and hence the ‘whole ritual table or the 

(licit- (jali or the ‘Ivhvan of alut. W e are not here concerned with 

the interpretation of what ‘the thirty tree' alludes to here. Whether 

this alludes to thirty-three alats or thirty-three divinities is a point 

discussed by various scholars, for which see my ‘Persian Itivaj’ats 

of Hormazyar Framurz and others pp. 328-29, where this question 

is discussed in Notes. It should be noted that this Kivayat refers 

to thirty-three, as being various apparatus of the Yasna-gah 

(p. 328). As against this traditional view, ef. the passage of DK. 

J5-15.6, there quoted, which says that the ‘thirty-three' refer to the 

spiritual and terrestrial Yazads, (see Mills a Study of Yasna T.p. 46 

and Hangs ‘Essays' p. 275; also U-* ‘Yasna bv Aga Poor-i Hand 
p. 119). 

About the reading and etymology of the word;—the word 
(isisn is a substitute of nazdist na +zd + Superlative term 

where zd is the contracted root of the original Av. had. “to sit' 
and the equivalent asisu may be derived from the same root had. 

In asisu we have the prefix a and kn is the abstract suffix, 

there remains only S for the root. 

This is contracted from zd which, in its full form is had. 

* or example, cf. Av. dsnoiti=a -f tt+nar + ti where a is the prefix, 

Uao ls the clil " sign, and ti is pres. 3 sg. termination—then there 
remains s only for the root, which is contracted from zd ( = Ay. rt. 

>,ad ‘ fco sit )—(See AIW. 175.3 and Keichelt■: ‘Avesta Reader. p._!75). 
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Again, take the word pasisn (Ay. upa-sayana) ‘resting-place 

(for fire) ; the Atash-dan.’ In this word p represents the Av. pref. 
upa and sn the abstract suffix; then there remains the radical 
only, whioh represents the original Av. rt. Si ‘to lie down.’ 


10 PAHLAVI EEdEM 

In Jackson Memorial Volume, under the heading ‘Aids to 
Pahlavi lexicography’ (p. 68 ), I have shown that this word is 
also found in Book Pahlavi in addition to MPT (Middle-Persian 
Turfan) and MPI (INfiddle-Persian of the Inscriptions), e.g ., in 
Bahman Yasht and the Dadastan * 

The Byt. passage runs thus:— 


gas-i den u dedem i pataxk-aih 

‘The throne of Religion and the diadem of Sovereignty’. (B} 7 !. 
Ch. II § 63 p. 12 by K.A.N. aud Cli. V § 9 pp. 42-46 by BT.A.) 

The Dadastan passage (Ch. 48 § 17) runs thus :— 

^ as ^ -e-HJ ) )*j ^ ^ & 

_ v 

“The metallic (Satrai'erik) malirup is arranged (on the ritual 
table) as representing (pa gas-i) the crown or diadem (dedem) of 
the kings’. 


All the three translators including West (in S.B.E. 18 p. 165) 
differ in the interpretation of the word. cf. Firdausi r - t o . 

I record here another instance of the word found in m 3 ' 
Zand-i IChurtak Avistak,’ p. 255, 1. 3, viz.: 

taxtomandih u dedemoniandih ‘the acquirement of the thrones and 
the posession of crowns or diadems (by kings)’, 

11 PAHLAVI VETVA1UH 


This word is variousl 3 T read and translated by scholars, but 
from the following passages in Book-Palilavi, it will be seen that 
it bears onl 3 T the meaning of ‘contentment, patience, meekness, 
forbearance (under injuries), consolation, resignation to the will 
of God, etc.’ Bailey, in B.S.O.S. Vol VII (1934), p. 296 reads the 
word vitvar and translatee ‘grieved’. He derives the word thus • 
participle of ^vet (y) ‘to excite : hence vita ‘excited’ i.e. ‘distres- 
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s?ed\—the whole vda-hara meaning ‘bearing grief: but this inter¬ 
pretation is not convincing as none of the thirteen passages given 
below bears out this meaning. It should be remembered that 
vetvar is generally used side by side with ji*!^ xvarsand ‘satisfied, 
con ten ted, resigned. 1 :— 

Pahlavi Texts by Jamaspasana 

-e -~q -*^-- 3 -^^ t€ ) 31.M3 )-j) w —p. 74 11. 1-2 (1) 

•J-e-j Ui; -IrLM 

‘Be industrious, acquire virtue, do not desist from duty and be 
contented ( vetvar ) with your lot'. 

Here the editors have wrongly changed vetvar to-is; gatvar. 
-•o-'O)*? ))t ... —jhxM ))°j tr-J-) —:p. 47 1. 1 (2) 

‘Drive out want by means of contentment (vetvarHi )—and 
greed by means of resignation to the will of God.' 

)r°J)<i3c -p. 136.9 (3) 

Acquire patience and the strengthing of your mind with 
forbearance (vitvarenit mmisti). 

—p. 154.12 (4) 

Here betrarth of the text should be changed to 

(vetvarih) which means xvarsand ih as given in the heading 

oi the text or kiakipdih (1. 11) ‘patience’. 


5 * O 


»j ... 


Dinkard (DKM 


~>*j> ) 


tlC 


p. 479.3 (5) 


galafr V>par u vetvar. 

For this passage, see No. 13 below. 

—:p. 579 1. 19 (G) 

This passage is very nearly the same as above, but gat’d)/ 
should be changed to garal as in No. 5. 

—: p. 49G. 1. 13 (7) 

dpdrlh u vetvar hit ‘being forbearing (opdrili) and patient. 
"OS-Of rCj^_y g.^3, ,, V , )rj))^e 6J&J* ot s J ^>32)-p. 921 11. 5-8 (8) 




He consoles himself ( vetvar ) with the hope of a (good and 
■’irtuous) end and the hope of virtuous end is (fixed) on the 

«• a 
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demonstrator of the Renovation of the world (fraskarty. 

-~er—p. 541.11 (9) 

l Be, for ever, resigned to the will of Gcd ( vetvar ) and 
contented. 


Dadastan-iDinik 

I^u 1=, -Mjy—(Text p. 85 I. 5) eh. 37 § 38 (10) 

‘He (Anharmazd) consoled (vetvarili dm) the creatures con¬ 
tending (against the druj) (with the promise of a good reward in 
the next world). Here vetvar fs the same as xvarsand r 

just, following. 

^ -vjire ,,o—Ob. 46 § 3 (11) 

(They should be) more contented in distress and in hardship,, 
they should resign themselves to the will of God (vetvar Vi)\ 

•*> W ^sJ ?s no (12) 

‘They are always more patient (vetvartar) with the least 


remuneration': said of priests as in the preceding No. 11. 

^ ^ tr ** -oir—GrBd. 173.7 (13) 

for) — xj ) j 


‘Her (Spendarmat’s) goodness is this that she is patient 

( vetvar ) and putting up with insults (or injuries) (lit., "swallowing 

complaints’); her suffering of insults (garak opar ) is this that she 

endures (go/caret, lit . ‘digests’) all injury which reaches the earth 
of Spendarmat’. 


Abbreviations 

AIW. Altiranisches Worterbuch; Bartholomae 
Av. Avesta 

AVn. Artai Viraf Namak 
Barth. Bartholomae 

B.S.O.S. Bulletin of the Society of Oriental Studies 
Byt. Bahaman Yasht 
Ch. Chapter 

Dd. Batastan-i DInik (Ed. Anklesaria) and S.B.E. Vol. 18 
Dk. Dinkard 

Bkm. Dinkard (Ed. Madon) 

Dks.Dinkard (Ed. San j ana) 
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Ep.M. Epistles of Manushchihar (Ed. by me) and S.B.E. Vol. 8 
FrO. Frahang-i Oim (Ed. Reichelt) 

Fr.P. Frahang-i PahlavTk (Ed. Junker) 

Gl. Glossary 

GrBd. Greater Bundahish (Ed. Anklesaria) 

HdN. Hadoxt Nask 

H.F. Rivayat of Hormazyar Framarz (translated by me) 

Hos. Dastur Hosangji 
mid. middle 

mit. Iran.mund Zur kenntnis der Mitteliranischen 'Mundarten 

(Bartholomae 

MhD. Madigan-i Hazar Dadastan and its translation by Bulsara 

M. U. Maneckji Unvala's Edition of Darab Hamazyar’s Rivayat 

N. P. Neo-Persian 

NP.Ety. Horn’s Neo-Persian Etymology 

Nir. Nirangastan and its translation by Bulsara 

Pah. Pahlavi 

Part. Participle 

Pi. plural 

P.M.V. Dastur Peshotan Memorial Volume 
Pors. or Purs. Pursi.sn 

P.PG Palilavi-Pazand Glossary—by Hoshangji and Haug 
PY. Pahlavi Yasna 
Riv. Rivayat 
S. Sanjana 

S.B.E. Sacred Books of the East 

S.G.V. Shikand Gumanik (Ed. Hoshang & West) 

8n,s. Sayast-no-Saya&t- (Ed.by Tavdia) and S B.E. Vol. V. 

Sp. Spiegel 

V. Version 
Vd. Y r endidad 
Visp. Visparad 
Vol. Volume 

Vyt. Vishatasp Yasht 

W. Dr. West 

W.Z.K.M. Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Ivunde des Morganlandes. 

Y. Y asna 

Z. A. Zend Avesta by Darmesteter 
Zd.Kh.Av. Zand-i-Khurtak Avistak (edited by me) 



r i HE FATA, OF MAN IN THE A VESTA 

By Tbe Rev. H. Heras, S. J. 

Bhe I H all of man has also been 
known to other ancient nations**. 

(Christopher Hollis, Noble Castle, p. 27) 

I 

the fa el in Indian tradition 

\r n °1 -^ U ^ rea ^ Vedantins of India, like Ramanuj i and 

A <l lcl ' e nittl) maintain that the soul of man is fallen, though 
leir perspective seems to be mistaken; for they speak of a fall as 
laving taken place in eternity, whereas in eternity there cannot 
e a fall, foi the simple reason that there is no change in eternity, 
as there is no succession. When they speak of eternity, they 
mean in reality in the beginning of time, with reference to the 
liistoi^ of man upon earth, viz. in the beginning of man’s karma. 

he soul , sa) s I rob Otto, referring to the Vaisnavas of India, 
knows that the reason of her lost condition lies in her own 
original defect, in a fall, which precedes all single acts of wrong¬ 
doing and which is the secret of our whole existence in separation 
fiom Cod . It is the transition from the Satya-yurja to the 
Treta-yuga , which has finally degenerated into the Kali-yuga, 
which mankind in general is still passing through. 

In point of fact, there is a passage in the Rgvecla which 
evidently refers to this moral Fall of the first man. The passage 
lefers to Yuma, who in the Iigvcda is the first man. ‘‘He chose 
death for the gods; he chose not a life immortal for his descen¬ 
dants ‘ . the passage is one of the most difficult in the whole 
Samhita, but read in conjunction with other Vedic texts, we 
believe that the meaning is not doubtful According to it, Yuma 
did not choose immortal life for his descendants. This choice was 
not, indeed, a boon for them. It was not a choice made directly 
hy Yam a, for he evidently would have chosen immortality. It is 
a punishment inflicted upon him on account of a siu. Hence in 


1 Otto, India's Religion of Grace , p. 49. 
2. X, 13, 4. 
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this verse, as Barth rightly points out, there is a fall implied. 
Yama “might have lived as an immortal, but he chose to die, or 
rather he incurred the penalty of death, for under this chcice a 
fall is disguised" 1 . 

This is still more clearly seen if we compare the two ydcas of 
this pdrhya : 

1 . He chose death for the devas. 

2 . lie did not choose a life immortal for his 

descendants. 

In belli cases the subject is the same Yama; the action of the 
verb seems to be different, hut in reality is also the same for not 
to choose a life immortal is the same as to choose death. ihe 
i si therefore expressed Urn same idea in two different ways. But 
what is the indirec t object ? In the second case it is yrajci, 
‘'ins descendants”; in the first dcca, ‘the shining beings”. In 
view of the real parallellism, though disguise d under a verbal 
difference, existing between these* two yadas, I humbly suggest 
here that the dr/ccblnjah of the first ydda are the same yrajayai 
of the second, though before the disappearance of Zinatida which 
made them similar to God. This loss of d natida was caused by 
flu* Fall". Before this gift was lost Yama and all his descendants 
were and would have been shining with the radiance of God. Just 
as a Brahman and a saint m iy be called deva as, for instance, he 
is styled in the liyveda itself; so uto man before the Fall, in the 
original high state m which he was created. The verse therefore 
presents to us the divine state in which man was, the loss of 
immortality (as a punishment for his sin), and the natural state in 
which he remained after the sin was committed. 

Understood this way, this verse* of tlio liyved'i finds a parallel 
in the liariicunsa : “The devas after being created by Brahma 
do not please him. Consequently lie deprives them of the 
power of discernme nt between good and evil”*. This deprivation 
turns them into a-devas, for “verily the devas are the truth and 


1. liuitU. The Iteligion cf India, p. c 22. 

2. Cf. <! chauiuB To Christ Through the Vedanta* II, j>. 

3. LliUitaiik sa , XV i I, (Uoje\*. p. 52). 


14 
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man is the untruth’' 1 . Indeed, “what man is able to speak all 

satyoL (truth, reality) ? The devas are endowed with satya, but 

men are full of anrta (falsehood)’ 2 , for they are separated from 

God, who is satyasya Scityani. We have therefore in this sukta 

of the RgvediL an evident reference to the first sin of man, which 

deprived him of something J3rahmaiva and consequently of the 
gift of immortality. 

II 

THE FALL IN THE AVESTA 

We find a similar passage in the Avesta which will be the 

subject of this paper. It is narrated in connection with Yima 

( Yania) (tne future Jamshed of the JPahlavi period). The passage 

in question is given thus by Moulton, who retains the translation 
of Uartholamae. 

To these sinners belonged, ’tis said, Yima also, son of Vivah- 

vant, who desiring to satisfy mortals, gave our people portions of 
beef to eat'* 3 . 

I he translation does not substantially differ from this 
by Mills: 

4 Of these wretched beings, Yima Vlvanghusha was famed to 

be, he who desiring to content our men was eating kine’s flesh 
in its pieces 7 ' 4 * * . 

13ut recently Or. Irach J. S. Taraporewala has given a trans¬ 
lation which is essentially different:— 

“Among such sinners one is known to fame, 

Yima, Vivanhan’s son, renowned of 3 7 ore, 

He wished to make men happy here below 

And he increased the good things of the Earth”'"'. 

1. Satapatha Erdhmona, I. 1. 1, 4. 

2. Aitareya Erahmana-, I. 1, 6. 

3- Ys. XXXII. 8. Cf. Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism* p. 149. 

4. S. E. XXXI, p. 61- Cf. Mills, A Study of the Zarathustrlan (Zcrcas tri~ 

an) Ghathas, p. 97 (Leipzig, 1894). 

5- Taraporewala, Gotha Ahunavaiti, p. 71 (Bombay, 1944). 
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The main difference between these two translations is this *- 
Translation by Bartholomae, Moulton and Mills 

The sin consists in the fact that Yima ate cows flesh, or gave 
it to his descendants to eat. 

Translation by I>r. Taraporewala 

The sin consists in an increase of the material things of the 
earth (forgetting the things spiritual). 

There is no doubt that both translations seem to be genuine 
and acceptable. The radical reason of the difference lies in the 
original, since the; word 1 gdu's may mean “kine and also earth . 

Dr. Taraporewala may perhaps claim that his translation 
embodies the spirit of the revelation of Zarathustra more authen¬ 
tically than the texts of the other translators, who though 
profound scholars and excellent philologists, possess the double 
bias of being Europeans and Christians ’. Yet the ancient tradi¬ 
tion of Iran, at least of the Sassanian period, is fully in favour of 
the prior translation; for the Pahlavi text of the Avesta, done 
during the rule of the Suss an ian monarchs, clearly speaks of 
meat-eating (though without the mention of any sort of cattle in 
particular), thus : 

“Of those decs (demons) the revengeful sinner is known. 
Jam. son of \ Ivanglian, who has taught men thus: c we partake 
of meat in pieces’” 2 . 

I am honestly inclined to atticli more authority to this 
Pahlavi tradition of the Sassanians existing in Iran itself, than to 
the tradition Dr. Taraporewala may invoke in favour of his 
translation. 

iri 

THE SIX OF MAN, CONNECTED WITH GLUTTONY 

Moreover, in favour of this translation that mentions the 
eating of flesh there is the similarity of tradition from three 
differing neighbouring nations • 

1. Ibid., p. VII. 

‘2. l'liltlavi text puUilhel l.y Dr. Spiegel I one thi* trannlation to my good 
friend Mr. Kanga» to whom I am ul indebted for much informat ion concerning 
the rtuhjoct of this pijer. 
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1. From Sumer and 73abylon . la the poem of the Fall 
of in m composed in Nippur, Tagtug, who is the first man created 
b y Ninharsag, eats from the cassia plant and is at once cursed 
with human irailty 1 . In the Legend of A.da\)a , originating in 
Eridu, Adapa is offered by God Ann the food of immortality, but 
he, supposing that the food was the food of death, refuses to eat 

and thus loses immortal life 2 ; in which tradition the idea of eating 
is also included in a negative way. 


c l. r llc Hebrew tradition. According to Genesis the first 

book of the 13ible, the sin was committed when Adam ate of the 

fruit of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, which had been 
forbidden by God*. 


3. From. India. Though no text discovered up to now 
mentions “food or “eating” in connection with this sin, yet the 
similarity of the I3:blical setting with the different scenes on the 
Indus Valley seals relating to the sin of Paradise, which have been 
collected and explained by the present writer’, makes one suspect 
that eating of the fruit of the tree was possibly the sin committed 
by the first man, according to Indian tradition. On all the seals 
a tree appears next to which the tempter and the spirit of God 
are seen. 


A much later story, found in the Mathu Sarit Sagara , is 
perhaps a recollection of this early tradition. “A certain house¬ 
holder had a stupid servant. As the householder was fond of 
amalalas , he said to his servant: ‘Go, and bring me some perfectly 
sweet a malaLas from the garden’. The foolisli fellow bit every 
one, to taste if it was sweet, and then brought them and said: 
‘Look, master, I tasted these and found them sweet, before 
bringing them ’. And his master, seeing that they were half 
eaten, sent them away in disgust and his stupid servant too’. 

2. iAngdon, Sumerian Epic c ,/ Faradlse . the Flood and the Fall of ant 
p. 61. 


2. Ibid., pp. 45-45- 

3. Gen., Ill, 17- 

Herao, Ca Iradici 5n pec-ado tie! 1’malio en la--i na<\ore^ 

tcrrAneaV, Estudios Biblicos (Madrid). I, rr . 53-66. 

5. Kathii-Sarit-Sdgnra, LX I. 117 (Tawnev’s, V, p. 94>. 


I rctohidiccme3r- 
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There is yet another tradition—oral in this case—coming from 
the Khasis (an Indo-Chinese tribe of the hills of Assam). While 
the first man was once waiting for a visit from God, “he met a 
stranger, who was eat.ng some food out of a net in his hand. 
The stranger, who was a demon in disguise, tempted man with 
the strange food. Man protested at first, for he was permitted by 
a decree to eat onl} 7 rice and no other food. Hut later on, he 
yielded to the persuasions of the demon and ate of the strange 
food. Just then God appeared to man and told him that by 
yielding to the temptation of the demon and by eating of the 
prohibited food he and the entire human race had become subject 

to the power of the demon’ '. 

IV 

PRIDE, THE SIX OF MAN 

Comparing all these accounts of the first sin of man with 
the tradition of the Avista, we find nevertheless one striking 
difference. In all the other ancient traditions, apart from the 
folk-loric tradition of the Khasis 2 , the sin is committed by eating 
the forbidden fruit of a tree, but in the Acosta eating llesh of 
kino has become a sin. This difference makes us suspect that 
the original tradition has somewhat changed in the Iranian sacred 
book j that very likely in the original tradition we had also the 
fruit of a tree being eaten against the injunction; but at a period 
when eating beef or cow s flesh was discountenanced in Iran, this 
change must have taken place. Such a period must ha\e 
coincided with the development of the cult of Mitlira, who must 
have been considered as the only one who had the right to kill 
“the bull” whose blood would regenerate the world. 


1. Nanuan, "Khan Folk-lore”. The Ntto Hevicto (Calcutta). XVI, p. 4- r ,4. In 
the Egxptian tradition of the fir*t On, found in an inscription in the tomb 
of Seti I, there i.\ no reference to eating any food. The sin mentioned there 
i,i a Bill of speech Men talked against Hi. the Supreme Being. Cf. Naville, 
"La Destruction des Homme 2 par lea Dieux”, Transactions of the Society 
of Liiblical Archaeology • (London). IV, (lS7o). p. 5. 

>. The tree alao appears in Kliaji traJition in another version of the original nn 
both version* were very likely one account only originally. 

‘20 
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Apart from these differences we may study the sin in itself. 
Moulton compares the action of Yima to the action of Eve in 
Genesis. In the A vesta , says he, “it is a king who gives for¬ 
bidden food to his subjects; in Genesis a woman who gives it to 
her husband l . We sincerely regret to be compelled to disagree 
fiom the great scholars view as regards the subject of this com¬ 
parison. Be Yima himself the one who ate the forbidden food, as 
some translate, or be he giving such food to his subjects, he and 


no other committed that first sin, which has been called original, 
for it was committed by the head of the human race. But the 
sin committed by Eve in inviting Adam to eat of the fruit, in 
Genesis , was not the original sin, for Eve was not the origin and 

head of our race. Had Adam rejected his wife’s temptation, there 
would have been no original sin in the world. 


What sort of sin was the sin of Yima=Yama=Adam ? At the 
fust blush gluttony appears to have played a great part in 
it. In all these traditions we find the sin of the first man 
connected with eating some food or other. “Gluttony”, says St. 
-Fhornas Aquinas, ‘ also had a place in the sin of our first parents. 
For it is written 2 : ‘The woman saw that the tree was good to eat, 

and fair to the eyes, and delightful to behold, and she took of the 
fruit thereof; and did eat’” 3 . 


It was also a sin of disobedience against God who had 
enjoined a prohibition, as St. Paul clearly admits. “By the 
disobedience of one man (Adam) many (polloi=**fLll”, according to 
the Greek original) were made sinners” 4 . 

But the formal cause of the sin was pride, as declared by the 
Ecclesiasticus: “Pride is the beginning of all sin” 5 . “Many 
movements”, explains St. Thomas, ‘ ‘may concur towards one sin, 
and the character of sin attaches to that one in which inordina¬ 
teness is first found” 1 ’. Thus though gluttony” concurred to the 

1. Moulton, op. cit.y p. S07. 

2. Gen., Ill, 6. 

8. St. Thomaa Aquinai, Siimma Thec\cgica , II-1I, 9. 163» a. 1, ad 2. 

4. Itoin., V, 19. 

5. Eccli., X, 15. 


6. St Thomaa, 


op. ct loc. cit.. 


in corp 
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sin, it was not the main mover of man’s will. “The very goodness 
and beauty of the fruit”, says the same author, “was not their first 
motive for sinning, but the persuasive words of the serpent who 
said : ‘Your eyes shall be opened and you shall be as gods 1 . 
And it was by coveting this that the woman fell into pride. Hence 
the sin of gluttony resulted from the sin of pride 2 . The same 
may be said of the disobedience of the first man. the first thing 
he coveted inordinately was his own excellence ; and consequently 
his disobedience was the result of pride” 3 . “Man”, comments St. 
Augustine, “puffed up with pride, obeyed the serpent’s prompting 
and scorned God's commands ’ 4 . In his great work De Civitata 
Dei the same great Doctor explains what essentially this sin of 
pride codsisted in. It was “a movement whereby a creature (that 
is an essentially dependent being whose principle of existence lies 
not in itself but in another) tries to set up on its own, to exist for 


itself” 5 6 7 . This clearly explains the malice of that sin, that an 
essentially dependent being should try to be independent (a philo¬ 
sophical impossibility), that a mere becoming should wish to be a 
Being (a metaphysical absurdity), and, to put it in Indian philoso¬ 
phical terms, that pure samsara should attempt to be Svayamblm 
(a theological crime). Rightly therefore the Bundahtsh refers to 
the sin of Yima as the time “when reason ( nismo ) departed from 
him” 11 . A modern author has felicitously put it: “They (our 
first parents) wanted to be nouns, but they were, and eternally 
must be, mere adjectives 


In the Iranian tradition that has been embodied in the Shah 
Naina, this pride of the first man involved in his sin is clearly 
recorded. Firdausi describes the sin of Jamshed the original 
Yima or Yama—as a sin of pride directly against God, whom he 
finally ignored after having known Him. He is consequently said 


1. Gen-, II, 5- 

2. St. Thomas, op. et. loc. cit., ad 2. 

3. Ibid., ad 1. 

4. St. Augustine, Dialogue ad Orosiutn, LX\ , 4 . 

5. St. Auguitine, De Civitate Dei, XIV, 13. 

6. Dundahesli, XXIII, 1. 

7. LewU, The Iroblem of Pain, p. 68. 
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to have addressed his chiefs thus :— 

‘‘They who adore me not are Arihmans. 

So now that ye perceive what I have done 

All hail me as the Maker of the world” 1 . 

This is also the tradition of the Indian philosophers. So it 
is explained by Fr. Johanns : “The soul must have lost sight of 
vhat it was with regard to Clod. This ignorance or oblivion must 
have been voluntary and it must have been the heart that 
prompted the will. lor since it is onl}’ the conversion of the 
heart that can bring the soul back to Clod, its falling away 
from God must have been due to the heart’s aversion from Him. 
Ramanuja insists that God is offended bj’ the eternal prevarica¬ 
tions of the soul. The soul must therefore have displeased Him by 
its unkindness. As soon as the soul turned away from God, the 
divine bun set at its horizon. The soul could no longer apprehend 
God nor itself and its nature as a mode of God. Eritis sicut dii! 
Tlie soul had broken its relation with God. It thus appeared to 

itself as its own independent principle, its own end and pro¬ 
vidence” 2 . 


I his voluntary separation of the human soul from God is 
often commemorated in Vedic literature : “Prajapati created the 
creatures. These, being created, went away from Him”*. And 
again: “Prajapati having created living beings, felt himself as it 
were exhausted. I he creatures turned away from Him; the 
creatures did not abide with Him” 4 . An individual striking 
reflection of this general inconsideration of the creatures for God 
is the case of Phrgu, the son of Varuna, who may be a late imper¬ 
sonation of the first man. He is said to have despised his father, 
considering himself wiser than the latter 5 . The knowledge like 
God s which man wanted to possess is here shown as the cause 


1. Warner, The Shahnenna of Firdausi, I. v. 27, p. 134 (London, 1905). 

2. Johanna, op. clt., II, p. 14 . 

8 . Bancavirhsa Brahmana . XVII, 10, 2; XXI 2, 1 (The^e creatuiQs who went 

away from Him could only be those endowed with free will). 

4. Satapatha Brahmana , III, 9 , 1 , 1 . 

5. Ibid., XI, 6 , 1. 1. 
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of man’s pride, who 
possessed by him! 


mis takingly thought that it was actually 


V 

TIIE TEMPTER 


Another difference between the reference to the first sin as 
found in the gdthci and some of the other traditions is the absence 
of any tempter in the former. In Genesis it is the serpent, which 
is said to be “more subtle than any of the beasts of the earth . 
The Apocalypse tells us who this serpent is. “That great dragon 
...that old serpent, who is called the devil and Satan, who s-educe th 
the whole world’ 2 . The tempter has also disappeared from the 
Sumerian poems, though the appearance of a serpent beside the 
tree of life in a famous Babylonian seal of the British Museum, 
which has excited not a little controversy :i , shows that the serpent 
was also associated with the events that took place round the tree. 

In the Proto-Indian tradition the tempter becomes a tiger, 
the great enemy of man in India, as is seen in many of the seals 
of the Indus Valley 4 , but the association of the serpent with the 
tree of life in another seal" discloses the early appearance of the 
tempter in the form of a serpent. 

There is a slulca in a su.lrtci of the tenth mandcila of the 
Ttgvedci which seems to be on echo of these early traditions of the 
Indian nation. There the rsi devoutly prays to God:— 

“What wound soever the dark bird hath inflicted, the ant, 
or the serpent, or the tiger (suagada), may Agni, win devoureth 
all tlrngs, heal it __ 

1. Gen., HI, 1. 

2 . A-pcc.y XII, 9. 

3. Porrot-Chipiez. Histoirc de V Art duns l' Ant iquit ; , IT. p. 97, fig. ‘21. Cf. 
E:,ci<o Viana, Problemas del Genesis, licvelacidn y Cicncici, p. 145 (Vitorut, 

1936); Hera i» op. cit., pp. 77-78. 

4 Marshall. MolicnjoDaro and the I nd us C it il iza t ion. III. Seals No*. 355 and 367 
Mackay, Furtucr Excav it ion s at Muhenjo I far o, II, pi. LXXXII, No. 1. a, pi. 
XC. No 23. \>; pi. XCVI. No. 522; Vat*, Excavations at Harappa, II, Seals 
No*. 248 and 308. Cf. llera*, op. cit , p. Cl. 

5. Ibid., No. 387. Cf. Hera*, o j>. cit . pp. 71-7 4. 


C. X, 10- C. 
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The wound spoken of in this padya does not seem to be an 

ordmary wound, for it requires the intervention of God to cure it 

e mentions four animals I cannot explain why the ant (pipila) 

has been referred to; the appearance of the black bird will be 

accounted for presently; we have besides the serpent, which we 

have seen by the tree of life a moment ago ; plus the tiger' which 

is shown at the foot of the same tree in all the Mohenjo-Garo 
Reals above referred to. 


Yet later Iudiau asceticism connects the prevailing vice of 

man alianhar , selfishness (which is the root of all sins) with a 

serpent: “Go you who have been bitten by the great black serpent 

of the egoism, ‘I am the doer’, drink the nectar of the faith ‘I am 
not the doer’, and be happy” 2 . 

Tn the Egyptian tradition a serpent also makes its appearance 
in connection with this early event in the history of man. Ra, 
the supreme God of the Egyptians, becomes at a later period the 
first king and consequently the first man of the Valley of the 
Nile and as such by a not infrequent antithesis in ancient 

mythologies, Ra is said to have been bitten by a serpent and to 
have been very dangerously ill in consequence 3 . 


Accordingly in one of the representations of the tree of life 
found on a sarcophagus of a priest of Ammon we see a colossal 
winged and horned serpent, which is undoubtedly a recollection of 
the serpent that bit Ra iu the beginning of the history of man 4 . 


Even in the later Pahlavi texts a serpent demon also appears 
somewhat associated with Yima. During the reign of this serpent 
demon, who is named Aji Dahaka. Yima" ‘for fear of the demons” 

gave his sister \ imak to a demon as wife, and all young girls were 
married to demon r> 


. > 
d • 


1. 

2 . 

3- 

4. 

5. 


Grifiit translates svapada as .achal. 

Ashtavakra Sadxhita. I. 8 (Ni t ya war u i arauda’s, p. 7.) 

Lefebure, “Un chapitre de U chronique solaire”, Zeitschrift fur dgyptische 
Sprache itud Altcrttimskunde, 18b3. pp. 27 - 33 . 

Virey, La lieligion de l' Ancienne Kgypte . pp. 240 243; Heraa, “The Tree of 
Life”, The New Iteview, (Calcutta), XIX (l944), pp, 449-430. 

Lfunrlahesh, XXIIT, 1-2. Cf Darmeateter, Ormazd et Ahriman , pp 105-107. 
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In the Aban Yast mention is made of the two daughters of 
Yima, Savanghavaz and Erenavaz, whom A;,i Dahaka had taken 
as waves 1 ; while Aji Dahaka himself is described as '‘the three¬ 
mouthed, the three-headed, the six-e3’ed, who has a thousand 
senses, that most powerful, fiendish Druj, that demon, baleful to 
the world, the strongest Druj that Angra Mainyu created against 
the material world, to destroy the world of the good principle J . 

This same tradition is also found in the Shah ISdma 6 . For 
Firdausi Aji Dahaka, who is styled Zaliak, has already become an 
Arab prince, the personification of the Semite race, the mortal enemies 
of the Iranians. Yet there is still something supernatural about 
him in his connection with serpents. Two black snakes grew' from 
the monarch’s shoulders 1 These snakes gave him no rest''. They 
could not be killed. In pursuance of the advice of a demon, the}’ 
were to be fed on men s brains. After narrating this legend, as 
he found it in his time, Firdausi significantly remarks: 

“Had he conceived perchance a secret plan 

To rid the world of all the race of man?’ 0 
In the JR am Yast the palace at Aji Dahaka is mentioned. It 
is styled “accursed’ , and described as “containing a golden throne, 
under golden beams and a golden canopy”'. The name of the 
palace is given as Kvirinta , 8 which name means “stork”. Hamza 
al Isfahan!, recording the ancient tradition of Iran, gives some in¬ 
teresting information about this place. He says that Aji Dahaka 
“used to live in Babylon, where he had built a house in the form of 
a stork; he called it Kuleng I)is , the fortress of the stork” 9 . That 
this palace was in Babylon seems to be confirmed by the Aban Yast 


1 . 

Yast s 
• 

. V, 9. 

34 
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when it informs us that Aji Dahaka “offered a sacrifice in the laud 

of Bawri”, i.e. B^lon'. The original seat of this myth seems to 
be looked for in Babylon. 


Now from the Sumerian lands of Mesopotamia a fragment of 
an old Grilgamesh epic has come down to us which seems to have 
some connection with this stork-shaped palace. Planted by the 
banks of the Euphrates, in the garden of Uruk, the capita/ of 
Gilgamesh’s kingdom, grew the luxuriant tree called Huluppu. 
The serpent which knew no charm had made for itself a nest at 
the foot of the tree, where it kept watch. The bird Zu watched 
from the top of the tree and the female demon Lilith in its middle / 2 


ihe guardian that stood at the foot of the tree was the serpent 
who knew no charm, not any kind of serpent but that one which 
knows not how to charm or enchant others. The passage is obs¬ 
cure in its very script, as the editor has noted. Perhaps this 
reptile is the serpent that knows how to charm or bewitch others, 
us the sei pent of Crenesis did. The guardian in the middle of the 
tree was the female demon Lilith. The name was one of the group 
of demons called in Babylon Lil, who were the demons of the night 
and of torture 3 . We must further note that this demon is femele 
in sex just as is the demon or spirit of the Proto-Indian seals 4 , and 
that she is placed in the middle of the tree, as is the spirit on those 
seals'"*. I inally the uppermost guardian of the tree was the bird 
Zu. The Sumerian poem named The Myth of Etana calls this 
bird “ wicked'’ and speaks of its 1 ‘head of evil'’ G . The fault com¬ 
mitted by Zu was to have stolen the tablets of destiny from the 
god Bel in heaven', and for this it is called the enemy of the gods. 
Bence, though this Buluppu tree of the garden of Grilgamesh is not 
called the tree of life, it does not appear improbable that we find 
in it a continuation of the Proto-Indian tradition, and that it most 


1. Yasts, V, 8. ‘29. 

2 . Kramer, Cilgauiesh mid the Hulu ppu Tree , pp. 5-8. 

3. Lagraigc, Etudes sur les Iieliglons S'tnitiques, p. 95. 

4. Marshall, op.cit.. Ill, No. 357. Cf. Hera i, opcit.t p. 03-64- 

5. Cf. note 4 of p. 159. 

IXiornie, Choic de Text e s lieligieux Assyro-Dabyloniens . p. 169. 
Lagrange, opcit , pp 338 339. 
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originally have •been the tree of the temptation and of the sin of 
paradise. 


Now upon the crown of this tree the wicked bird Zu is perched, 
a circustance which is worth noticing. It is well known that 
storks are birds that usually nest in high places. Most probably 
we have in this bird of the land of Babylon the prototype of the 
idea that grew later on into the stork-shaped palace of Aji Dahaka 
at Babylon since the bird Zu already appears associated with a 
demon and with a snake. This seems also to be that dark bird 
mentioned by the Rgvedic rsi as the probable cause of the bite 
inflicted on man, which only Agni could heal. 



the original happiness of man 

The text of the Yasna under study does not explicitely 
mention the state of happiness in which Yima dwelt before he 
committed the sin, but everybody implies it when speaking of the 
Fall of man, for there cannot be a fall unless there is a movement 
from a higher plane to a lower. The Fall of man supposes that the 
natural state upon which man is at present is much lower than 
that on which he was when first created. This higher happiness 
of man is described at length in the Zamyad Yast thus :- 

“Pie 0 the bright Yima") who took from the Devas both riches 
and welfare, both fatness and flocks, both weal and glory; in whose 
reign both aliments were never failing for feeding creatures, flocks 
and men were undying, waters and plants were undying, waters and 
plants were undrying; in whose reign there was neither cold wind 
nor hot wind, neither old age nor death, nor envy made by the 
Devas, in the times before his lie, before lie began to have delight 
in words of falsehood and untruth k 

In this long description all the goods in which Yima abounded 
are material, excepting the gift of glory. Glory seems to be pure¬ 
ly spiritual; in point of fact after Yiina’s sin, glory is said to flee 
from him at once, both in A vesta and Pahlavi literature and in the 
Shah Ndma , as we shall see presently. In consequence of this 
loss, material goods were also lost. 


21 


1 . 


Yasts, XIX, 32 33 {S.L.E.* XXIII. p. 293') 
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This is also the opinion of the Vedantins. Johftnns summarizes 
the views of Vallabha thus: 

“Before their fall souls enjoy the six glorious attributes of the 
Lord. They possess aisvcirya , power and rulership; they enjoy 
virya, which brings out the unrestrictedness of their power by any 
resistance especially material. They need no outside instruments 
in all their operations. Like God, they work through their mere 
presence and wish. Yasas and sri also characterize their essence, 
beauty and splendour that command recognition. They are crown¬ 
ed with glory. Juana sets forth their unspotted spirituality and 
consequently their cognitive presence to everything in themselves. 
They need no external will and intellect to reach out towards 
consciousness. Before the fall they are all-compenetrating and 
that by their essence, and since this essence is jnana, they are 
omniscient. Vairagya , disgust from all material pleasure, is one 
more characteristic of the angelical nature. This description 
shows us from what height souls have fallen” 1 . 

Not very different from this bs the Christian tenet. The soul 
of Adam was created in the supernatural state of original grace, 
by which he was an adopted child of God and heir to the heavenly 
kingdom; but, besides, four other preternatural gifts were supe- 
radded: impassibility (by which he did not suffer in any way), 
bodily immortality (by which he would never have died, but 
would have been translated to heaven after a ripe age), subjection 
of all his lower passions and desires to reason, and wisdom as 
regards all things both natural and supernatural 2 . 

Such was the golden age of mankind celebrated in classical 
European literature; the Satya Yuga of Indian literature, which 
only our first parents knew, but whose memory has come down 
to us from generation to generation, as a memorial of a happiness 
unfortunately lost, as a hope of a glory, which we cannot deserve 
but which God living among man may merit for all. The 

1. Johanns, op. clt., Ill, pp. 42~43- 

The existence of all these gifts in Adam is founded upon biblical texts- Cf. 
Hurter, Theologiae Dogynaticae Compeyidium , II* pp. 284-2y3 (Oeniponter 
1691). 
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Atharvaveda beautifully describes the fleet of golden ships that 
brought such heavenly happiness symbolised in the Kustha 
plant, “the blossom of Eternal Life’, thus: 

“ There moved through heaven a golden ship, 
a ship with cordage wrought of gold. 

There the gods won the Kustha Plant, the 
blossom of Eternal Eife, 

They sailed on p ithways paved with gold, 

the ways they plied were wrought of gold: 

All golden were the ships wherein they carried 
Kustha down to earth' R 

It is not, therefore, strange that the J' aim inly a Brahmana 
would extol so highly the original state of satya of man, as to 
excite the envy of the born devas, for they were like devas them¬ 
selves : “The devas saw that in man were divine things ( devata) ... 
which would enable him to succeed them after he has lived well 
on earth” 2 . The same ideas are also professed by the Jainas. 
According to them “the soul in its pure state is possessed of 
infinite perfection (ananta-darsana ), infinite knowlege (ananta- 
jua/t.a ), infinite bliss ( ananta-sukha ) and infinite power (ananta- 
viryra). It is all perfect” 3 . Rightly therefore does Dr. Sankalia 
■challenge the dreams of some modern pseudo-scientists with 
reference to the first man, in a recent article of his : “Our Puranas 
tell us that he first appeared in the Satya Yuga. He was a 
perfect human being, happy, gay and truthful. Gradually he 
deteriorated, physically, mentally, morally, though he gained 
materially through the long aeons" 4 

The same idea is conveyed by the Egyptian account of the 
revolt of man against Ra, which w r e have referred to above. Ra 
and all the gods are said to have been living among men in 
happiness. The latter retained their physical vigour in old age r ’. 

1. Ath.y V, 4. 4'5. 

‘2. J aiminxya Brahmana, I. 98. 

3. Daigupta, .1 History of Indian Philosophy, I, p. 189. 

4. Sankalia. “in Search of Early Man along the Sabarmati”. Journal of the 
<j'ujarat Ilesearch Society, V. p. 15. 

5. Naville. op. cit., p. 4. 
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The constant traditoin of Christianity from the very first 
centuries of our history explains in detail the happiness of the first 
man a life after creation. Thus for instance St. John Chrysostom 
“Tf Centur 3 7 > describes the conditions of the very body of Adam: 
If you wish to know how God in the beginning fashioned the body, 
e us go to Paradise and behold the event from its very start. 
For that body did not leave His hands corruptible and mortal, but 
1 came out as a golden statue recently produced from the furnace, 

g onously shining, totally impervious to all corruption. Nor was 

labour tiresome, nor sweat noxious, nor anxiety troublesome, nor 
was sadness known or did any other unpleasant feeling ever arise” 1 . 

All these (graces)”, continues he in another of his works, “were 
boons of immortality: conversation with God, labourless life, never 
to undergo any pain, anxiety or any other unpleasant affection, 
lor Adam was not m need of even apparel or house, nor any other 
requirement, but he was similar to the angels, was acquainted with 
many future events and was endowed with great wisdom” 2 * , 
t. ugustine adds: “Man in the state of innocence enjoj^ed true 
iss, which was continually flowing from God, towards whom 
ended the human love springing from a pure heart, a good 
conscience and a natural faith’ 73 . St. John Damascene (7th century) 
introduces Adam and Eve before the fall as “free from all 
solicitude without any other occupation but to be dedicated 
to God ceaselessly and enjoy his contemplation” 4 . This state 
of cont nual communication with Gcd is beautifully and plastically 
expressed in the Ivhasi tradition. “At the beginning, there 
was peace and jo 3 r among men, and sin, pain and misery were 
unknown. God appointed man ruler of every thing on earth and 
allowed him to eat and drink as he liked. God also made a covenant 
with man that the union between heaven and earth would continue 
for ever, provided that man committed no sin but remained faithful 
to God and righteous. If, on the other hand, man committed sin, 

1. St. John Chrysostom, Ad Dopnluni Ant icehemnn, Hem .XI, 2: RJjgr.e, 1.0., 

XL IX, col. 121. 

2. St. John Chrysostom, In Fpistolam I ad Cor., Horn. XVII, 3: Migr.e, P.6’- r 
LX I, col. 143. 

3- St. Augustine, De Civitate Dei, VXXVI. 

4. St. John Damascene, De Fide Orthodox a, II, 10. 
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this union and fellowship would disappear. As a pledge of this 
covenant with man God set up a huge tree on the earth reaching 
up to heaven. As long as the tree remained unharmed, men could 
ascend to heaven and descend as often as they wished. If, on the 
contrary, men should ever cut it or fell it, the union between heaven 
and earth would be broken and sin, pain, misery and famine would 
become the lot of man’ *. 

This communication between God and man is much spoken of 
by the Ecclesiastical writers. Thus, for instance, tSt. Basil 
(4th century) explains: "Adam was in the heights not physically, 
but spiritually, for at the first moment of its existence his soul, 
having lifted its right to heaven, and looking also at all tilings round 
him, was rejoicingly and with all his power loving his liberal 
benefactor who had given him an endless life and placed him in 
joyful paradise. He had given him a principality, as if he were an 
angel, and constituted him in the same way as the archangels 
participant of it and a hearer of the divine words. lie was besides 
protected by God and the enjoyer of all his hem fits’ J . St. Gregory 
the Great fOth century) similarly tells us that “man in Paradise 
enjoyed God’s conversation, and by the purity of his heart and his 
high contemplation he was like an angel. The human race had in 
Paradise that contemplation from an innermost light B The idea 
of this internal light of Adam is further developed by Hugh of 
St. Victor (1'dth century): “Man did not know his Creator simply 
by the knowledge that comes from outside and by oral teaching, 
but by internal knowledge, born from an inspiration within the soul. 
Not as we look for God absent and unknown through faith, but as 
one who is present by way of contemplation; though such 
contemplation was not the intuitive contemplation of heaven but the 
infused contemplation of the mystics through the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost \ Finally the famous Benedictine ascetic Fr. Baker 
(17th century) explains how this union and conversation with God 

1. Narayuiii oj>. cit., pp. 4o0~451. 

2. St. Haul, Horn ilia “< Jucd Lens not cst Auctor 7: Migne, O'., 

XXXI, col. 343. 

3. St. Gregory the Great, Dialcgi . IV. 1: Migne, 1'. L, I-XXVIII, ccl. 317. 

4. Hugh of St. Victor, De So cratne nti s. I, 6, 14: Migne, 1‘. L., CLXXVI, 
ccl. 271. 
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w^s uninterrupted: “The union which Adam during his state of 
innocence did and wou,d always have practised was in a sort 
perpetual, never being interrupted (except perhaps in sleep!. For, 
ovmg God only and purely for Himself, he had no strange affection 
to distract him and the images of creatures, which either by his 
consideration of them, or operations about them, did adhere to his 
internal senses, did not at all d.vert his mind from God, because 
he contempJated them only in order to God; or rather he eontem- 
p a ed God alone in them, loving and serving Him only in all his 
reflections on them, or workings about them. So that creatures 

and all offices towards them served as steps to raise Adam to a 
more sublime and more intimate union with God” 1 . 

All these graces were not bestowed upon Adam individually 
only but as the head of the human race. Hence they would 
have also been bestowed upon all his children, had not sin inter¬ 
vened and spoiled all the future. -‘Adam”, says a modern author, 

was ra, ~ y God to a far higher state than was due to human 
nature. ufc this rank...was not conferred as a personal gift on 

Adam, it was meant for all his children. The human race was 

raised to this state of original justice in Adam, its head; the 

special privileges of that state were to go down to all his children 

to the end of time, on condition that he obeyed the command 
which God have him” 2 

Consequently this original grace bestowed upon Adam and 

a 1 his descendants, a grace which embraced so many graces, 

never due to human nature, is called by St. Thomas Aquinas 
‘ the grace of the race”. 

VII 


THE LOSS OF THE ORIGINAL HAPPINESS 

Phe Zcunyad Ycist tells us what happened when Yima 
committed the sin: “When he began to find delight in words 
of falsehood and untruth, the glory was seen to flee away from 
him in the shape of a bird. When his glory had disappeared, 
then the great Yima Khshaeta, the good shepherd, trembled and 
was in sorrow bef ore his foes; he was confounded, and laid him 

Baker, Holy Wisdcnn, p. 30. 

O’Connor, Original Sin, p. 24. 


1. 

2 . 
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down on the ground b 

Firdausi also records the same sad event in words which are 
only a reflection of the ancient Iranian tradition :— 

‘‘Day darkened to Jamshed, he lost the grace 

That lightened the world, and though with tears 

Of blood he sought for pardon, grace was not, 

And dread of coming evil was his lot * 2 . 

An Assyrian fragmental tablet of the Legend of Adapa , 
referred to above, keeps the terrible sentence that befell Adapa 
after he had committed the sin: 

“Upon this man may his horror fall 
... sweet sleep not shall he enjoy" 5 . 

Similarly in the Nippurian version of the Fall, as we saw above, 
as soon as the sin is committed Tagtug is “cursed with human 
frailty”. And in order to emphasize the calamity more, the 
sorrow of the gods is described : '‘The Anunnaki, who as children 
of Enki were the special friends of the newly created man sat in 
the dust to weep over this direful calamity A 

The Indian tradition about the effects of the Fall is also found 
uninterrupted down to modern times. Thus we read in the 
Altareya Brahmana: “These two worlds (heaven and earth) were 
(once) joined. (Subsequently) they separated (After their sepa¬ 
ration) there fell neither rain nor was there sunshine. The five 
classes of beings then did not keep peace with one another 

Bamanuja continues the line of this Indian tradition: “As 
soon as the soul turned away from God, the divine Sun set at its 
horizon. The soul could no longer apprehend God nor itself and 
its nature us a mode of God. Eritis sicut dii ! The soul had 
broken its relation with God. It thus appeared to itself as its own 
independent principle, its own end and providence. And God san¬ 
ctioned this rebellion. Before the eyes of the soul He displayed 

1. Fas*s, XIX, 7, 34. (S. 23, E„ XXIII. pp. 293'394). Cf. Dundahesh, XXIV, 4. 

2. Warner, op. cit., V, 27, I, p. 135. 

3. Langdon, op. cit., p. 48. 

4. Ibid., p. 51. 

5. Aitareya BrShmana, IV, 4, 27 (lloug. II. p. 308). 
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to , i 7 r : UPS the barm ° n ~ V which Nature tends 

I L 1 se to the soul. Rajas arose, the gtina that fills the 
b W1 . rebelIl0lls mstiucfcs and passions and invites it to seek the 

rr. rr r ? f “r >tor ' d ' ^ ^ 

on c^ V Z en tr VOUrS ’ The SOUl ' “» ] onger able to repose 
on C,od reclined on Nature. But there is no rest in Nature. So 

at ire carried the soul away into the whirlpool of transmigration. 
The soul had indeed what it wanted. It was now allowed to try its 
skill in the Ime of absoluteness. It could arrange its own world by 
ts own Aarma, create the latter by its sins and enjoy by retribu¬ 
tion vain pleasures and real sorrows. It lived now as if it were a 
inode of Nature since it identified itself with its own body”'. 

TbeSaiva Siddhantists of South India, too, maintain the same 
:>e ie . hus Umapathi tells us that the “ignorance of all that 

souls should know is the gift of the “sons of darkness’”, i.e. the 

devils . This ignorance is called anava, and though Siva is light, 
he soul cannot see him, owing to this atiava which has entered 
the soul*. “The only rational explanation of the doctrine of cinava 
ici a , sa^ c» 1 r. Gnaua 1 iakasar, “as taught by the moderns, con¬ 
sists in recognizing in it the effects of that great fall of the human 
race in Adam, which is technically called ‘Original Sin’. That man 
s \icious and misguided, and that his base inclinations betray a 
eep degradation ol liis nature are facts of everybody’s intimate 
consciousness. Universal tradition has attributed this sad state of 
things to some great sin in the distant past” 4 . 

The Tamilians realising the poisoned condition of human 

nature and remembering that all these miseries and calamities 

spring from that unfortunate sin of Yama, brand the latter with 

the uncharitable epithet of vakira tan-tan “the one of the fang” or 

cur\ed tooth , because through him all this poison has overcome 
his descendants. • 

Even in modern times Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan philoso- 
phizes upon t he Kail of the first man, thus: “The Fall symbolizes 


i 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


Johanna, op. cit p. 15 . 

Umapathi. Iir, 2G (Pope. The Tiruvasagain, p. LXXXV), 
Umapathi, Kodi Kavi, nutra I, p. 1. 

Gnana Praka^ar. Philosophical Shaivism, p. 184. 
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tlie disintegration of the harmony, the lapse from the primeval 
condition into division, from a unitive life into a separate self- 
centered one’ 1 . 

The book of Genesis ends the chapter in which the commission 
of the bin is narrated, summarising the coma rsion of the pristine 
happiness into misery, thus: “And the Lord Clod sent him (Adam) 
out of the paradise of pleasure, to till the earth from which he was 
taken. And he cast out Adam: and placed before the paradise of 
pleasure Cherubinis, and a flaming sword, turning every way, to 
keep the way of the tree of life “. 

VIII 

L HE SIN OF MAN TRANSMITTED T( • HIS POSTERITY 


That this sin of Adam has influenced all his descendants 
individually is implied in the text of the \asua under study 
when it declares that Yima gave kine flesh to his descendants 
(according to one translation) or ate that Uesli himself to satisfy 
them (according to another). 

Thus also the Assyrian tradition holds the universality 
of the effects of the sin of Adapa: “Whatsoever of ill this 
nim has brought upon men, and the disease lie has brought upon 
the bodies of men, the goddess Minkarrak will alia}’ it A 

We have already seen how Indian philosophers explain the 
sinful condition of mankind as an effect of that sin. The Khasi 
tradition puts it vividly in a pathetic way: “There was nothing 
now to hide the light of the sun, moon and stars; but alas ! the 
covenant with God was permanently broken and there was no 
longer a ladder to ascend to heaven. Sin and pain spread in the 
world and mother earth groaned in her unspeakable sorrow. She, 
having called her five children to herself, reveakd to them the 
suffering of her heart and died. The sun, moon and stars, the 
earth’s children, overshehned with grief hid their faces and there 
was darkness on earth. Men were in utter perplexity. They could 
not run to God for he lp, since they had offended Him and the 

1. 1 valhak ri ian, Ka*>tern delijicns and the Western 'It rld> p. 41. 

2. den .. II, 23-24. 


1. l.angilon, o j). oit pp. 47“*l8. 


2 2 
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mankind” lhad g ° ne ' DeSpair and confuaiou signed among all 

of onemln'rna ^ ^ put ifc: the disobedience 

not n mAn ’ (.polloi = all in Greek) were made sinners’’ 2 viz 

of thence i 3 th Utby l nheritanCe - As th « grace lost was the grace 
e race so the sin of the first man was also the “sin of the race ” 

sahaja mala, “the hereditary impurity”. 

first Jin e s b h°n° k t G T SiS ’ imme diately after the narrative of the 
first am shows the deordination of man’s nature in his own body. 

but°now”“the ab ° Ve ’ a f th K & COnCUpi ' SCenCe uas subjected to reason; 

perceived th e 3’ es of them both were opened: and when they 

naked> they swed “ - 

the ThL ' 8 the T ° f the fiCSt man was equivalen t to setting loose all 
the passions of man, which he could perfectly control with his 

s iys° n that° r h ^ J al \ F ° r thiS purp0Se the Ja iminiua BraJimana 
hZnine a th r der ° PreV6nt mim succeeding to their 

Jence an l' * ^ ^ <P*P” Mn ) in him, i-e, sleep, indo¬ 
lewh ^ f ° r di ° e and WOmeu ' “These the 

which attach themselves to man in this world” 4 . 

„ f lber !r the ° reat 6XpIains this problem briefly and 

ectly from the point of view of a theologian: “It is not cor- 

°t f ° ? l | 1PP ? Se t CODC upJScence (or pleasure) is an evil. The 

but the 1 f ; l !l en man iS n0t the stren gtfi of his pleasures, 

wea ness of his reason, which cannot control the former: 

unfallen man could have enjoyed any degree of pleasure without 

m, Slg ' r a . moment of the First Good” 5 . “Thus”, concludes 
' om ,s A( 3 ui nas, “the submergence of the rational faculty in 
ront of the sexual desire and pleasure, is not a sin, but it is 
certainly an evil as a result of the Fall” 8 . “Up to that moment”. 


1 . 

2 . 

8 . 

4. 

5 . 

6 . 


Nurayan. op, cit., pp. 451-52. 

Itotn.t V, 19. 

Gen., Ill, 7 . 

Jalminxya Brahma I, 99 . 

St. Albert the Great. In Petri Lombardi Sententiarnm, 1, IV. dijl. 
St, Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica . I-II, 34. a . ]. 


26, art. 7r 
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explains C. S.■ Bewis, “the human spirit had been in full control 
of the human organism. It doubtless expected that it would retain 
this control when it had ceased to obey God. But its authority over 
the organism was a delegated authority which it lost when it ceased 
to be God’s delegate. Having cut itself off, as far as it could, 
from the source of its being, it had cut itself off from the source 
of power. For when we say of created things that A rules B this 
must mean that God rules B through A. I doubt whether it 
would have been intrinsically possible for God to continue to rule 
the organism through the human spirit when the human spirit 
was in revolt against Him. At any rate He did not. He began 
to rule the organism in a more external way, not by the laws of 
the spirit but by those of nature. Thus the organs, no longer 
governed by man’s will, fell under the control of ordinary bioche¬ 
mical laws and suffered whatever the inter-workings of those laws 
might bring about in the way of pain, senility and death. And 
desires began to come up into the mind of man. not as his vision 
chose, but just as the biochemical and environmental facts 
happened to cause them. And the mind itself fell under the 
phychological laws of association and the like which God had made 
to rule the psychology of the higher anthropoids. And the will 
caught in the tidal wave of mere nature, had no resource but to 
force back some of the new thoughts and desires by main 
streangth, and these uneasy rebels became the subconscious as we 
now know it. The process was not, I conceive, comparable to 
mere deterioration as it may now occur in a human individual; 
it was a loss of status as a species. What man lost by the Fall was 
his original specific nature" 1 . Yet nothing was removed from him 
which was actually due to his nature. So though it is true that 
he lost his original specific nature, he did not lose his specific 
nature, but that was bad enough. 

IX 


THE LOSS OF IMMORTALITY 


In the A vesta it is not clearly said that owing to the 
sin, Yima lost the gift of immortality, but the fact that he 


i. 


Lowia, op. cit., pp. G9'70. 
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is repeatedly called “the first mortar’, in the Vendidad\ 
in spite of his protest, “There shall be, while I am king, 
neither cold wind nor hot wind, neither disease nor death” 1 2 , 
shows that he had not to die; and yet he actually died. The 
suspicion of I -1 irdansi that the demon had devised feeding the serpent 
of Zahak’s shoulders on human brains in order to finish with the 
human race, is yet another expression of the Iranian tradition that 
death entered the world through the sin of Yima. 

The same seems to be the implication of the often repeated 
expression in Vedic literature with reference to Yama:— 

“Who travelled to the lofty heights above us, 

who searches out and shows the path to many. 

Yama first found for us a place to dwell in 3 . 

Reverence be to Yama, who first arrived at the 
river (separating life from death), spying 
out the road for many” 4 . 

Yama indeed had to cross the river of death, but had he not 
committed the sin, he would not have had to cross it at all. Men, 
indeed, are traditionally called in India amrtasya put rah , “children 
of immortality” 5 6 . 

More clearly is the loss of immortality seen in the Sumerian 
tradition when it presents us Adapa refusing, by mistake, to eat 

the food of immortality, when he heard this sentence issued from 
the lips of Anu:— 

“Come, oh Adapa, why hast thou not eaten 
not drunk? 

Not shalt thou remain alive” 0 . 

The Egyptian tradition also refers to the death of men, after 
they spoke against Ra: “This goddess (Hathor) went out and she 
killed men upon earth’ 7 . 

1. Vendidad I. 1, 1 and 2 . 

2 . Ibid., 7 (s.B.E., IV. p. 12 >. 

8 . Xi 2 . 

4. Ath.y VI, 28, 3. 

5. Cf. Radhakrisiman, An Idealist View of Life, p. 807. 

6 . Langdon, op. eit., p. 46. 

7. Navi lie, op. cit., p. 7. 
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In the account of Genesis the prohibition to eat of the fruit of 
the tree of knowledge of good and evil is connected with the 
penalty of dying: “Of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, thou 
shalt not eat. For in what day soever thou shalt eat of it, thou 
shalfc die the death” 1 2 3 . Consequently we read in the book of Wisdom: 
“Death came into the world by the envy of the devil ", who tempted 
man as he was envious of his happiness- And St. Faul savs 
dogmatically: “In Adam all die”’. 
death” 4 5 . 


And again: “The wages of sin is 


X 

the divine remedy of the sin 

“If, for the moment, we could mentally eliminate the idea of 
original sin , says Fr. Debreton, “and transport ourselves to the 
earthly paradise, we should find that conditions of happiness 
prevailed of quite a different kind; sorrow, mourning, persecution 
would no longer be the lot of Gods children and the* mark of their 
predestination to eternal life. God, our loving Father, finds no 
pleasure in our tears, nor was it suffering that lie originally chose 
as our portion here below. But when sin had destroyed the 
primitive design, He conceived that which is in operation now '**• 

This present economy was announced by God Himself to the 
guilty couple, immediately after the sin, when speaking to the 
serpent. “I will put enmities between thee and the woman and thy 
seed and her seed; she shall crush thy head” 0 . By the sin of 
Adam the devil acquired dominion over the human race; but a 
day will come when the head and power of the devil will be 
crushed by a woman with her seed, that is her son. If the power 

4/ 

of the devil over man is to be destroyed, this means that the 
kingdom of God will be restored among men. 

This is the certainty that Firdausi has when he describes 

4 J 

the defeat of Zahak at the hands of Faridun : 


1. ('€ 71 ., II, 17. 

2 . Wlfld t II, 24. 

3. I Cor., XV. 22. 

4 . 1,’om , VII, 2 3. 

5. I.ehroton, The Life and Te telling of Jesus Christ, I, j p. 149~l r 0- 

G. (>eu.. Ill, 15. 
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The Glory of Zahak became like dust. 

And earth was cleansed from his abominations” 1 2 3 4 . 

This man who had to destroy the power of the demon, could 
not be a simple man, for all men were under the enemy and 
could not rise above him. The task was too colossal for a single 

,, He had t0 be a man but also God. This intervention 
of the divinity to cure the miseries of man and redressing the 

mistaken course of his history is hinted at in many an ancient 

radition. The Assyrian fragment mentioned above expressly 
Rays :— J 

‘‘Whatsoever of ill this man (Adapa) has brought upon men, 

‘ md the ^sease he has brought upon the bodies of men, the 

goddess IS;mkarrak will allay it-. In point of fact after Tagtug 

eats the fruit of the cassia plant this goddess is introduced 

ogether with God Enlil “planning to send divine patrons to 
assist fallen humanity”' 5 . 

In India, too, the Aitareya Brahma na after recording the 
separation of heaven and earth, mentioned above, hopefully adds: 
Ihe gods brought about a reconciliation of both these worlds”". 

Striking abote all is the myth of the Kurmavatdra. when all 
men good and evil, devas and asuras, wanted to recover the food of 
tmmortahty, . amrta; which they could not but for the intervention 
isn i. u the course of this story God Siva himself is shown 
swallowing the poison which would have infected the whole of 
mankind but for his generous, selfless act. 

Mankind has always fully realised that God does not want that 

the sinner should die but “that he may be converted from his 

wicked way, and live \ But this implies the conversion of the 
human will. 


1. Warner, op.cit., I, v . 61, p. 169. 

2 . Langdon, op. cit ., pp. 47-48. 

3. Ibid., p. 51. 

4. Aitareya Brahmana, IV, 4 , 27 (ibid). 

5. Esech.t III, 18. 
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OF TIME IK PRIMITIVE EPOCHS 
SEASONAL AND SOLAR ROTATIONS 

Primitive man calculated time on the foundations of the 
periodic waxing and waning of the moon, the period,c return of 

the seasons and the periodic reappearance of the nung! <> ' cer 
stars at fixed times in the evenings. As for comparat vel> short 
periods these last two appeared to he simultaneous, the rotation 
of the seasons was erroneously associated with the rising o cer a 
evening stars and the corresponding apparent movement of the 

Sun among the stars. 

THE SEASONAL YEAR IS SLIGHTLY SHORTER THAN 

T11E S O LAlt Y E A R 

These two last are not however exactly simultaneous. When 
, _ A ..,,,1 rn . in w -,is able to observe minute 

knowledge increased and man was auie . , 

differences he found that the seasons were not exactly simulta¬ 
neous with the rising of the evening stars and the Sun s corres¬ 

ponding apparent movement in the Zodiac. The seasons appeared 
to arrive slightly earlier than the exact appearance of the 
corresponding evening stars and the return of the bun to the 

corresponding point in the Zodiac. 

THE date of the vernal equnox in the solar year 

CANNOT THEREFORE BE CONSTANT 

This difference is ouly of 20 minutes and 23.14 seconds 
annually. The seasons arrived earlier by that tmy period of time 
every year than the exact appe trance of the corresponding evening 

ol t ie , ..i, t. 'Salt with it. tUL jajer were inc.mlcd in a GujetaU 'eclura 
the authcr 6 axc at Seth AbULuli ei‘. Lhiremelicr »„ Klietwadi in Iloinl ay 1. 0. 

wV'ch w u it j Foi i 1 t’-io 1 D vv 
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sfcxrs of the previous year. Thus although the Vernal E juinox 
falls on the 21st oE March in the present Christian year which is 
supposed to be a solar year or a year corresponding to the period 
of tne buns apparent movement among the scars and his return 
to the same point in them from which he started, m previous years 
t )is Equinox did not fall exactly where about the same day the 
bun now returns to the starting point in the Zodiac after his 
apparent movement across it. Actually indeed the Vernui Equinox 
appeared on April 22, 2150 solar years ago, and will fall on 
February 10, 2150 solar years hence- 

AND THE ZARTHUSHTRIAN SEASONAL YEAR CANNOT START 

AT A FIXED POINT IN THE ZODIAC 

As we shall presently see the Zartliushtrian year is a seasonal 

year, and so it would be erroneous to connect the commencement 

of the Zarthushf: rian year with a fixed point in the Zodiac. To do 

so would be to regard it as a solar year which it really is not. 

Indeed tradition attributes the adjustment of the ancient Iranian 

< alendar to the great king Jamah id and says that he commanded 

flncc the Iranian year should start from the day on which the bun 

intend the first point in Aries, and be complete just before be 

re-entered it; but that does not appear to be the correct view as 
we shall presently see. 

HIE ANCIENT IRANIAN CALENDAR, AND ADJUSTMENT IN IT 

TO KEEP THE YEAR TIED TO THE SEASONS 

.The Iranians appear to have formed a year of 305 days from 
tne earliest times; but they must have found in the course of 
several years tint the seasons did not remain stuck to certain 
fixed days in that year as they wanted them to do. How they 
mended that flaw is not clear excepting that the only definite fact 
noted is that till the end of the pure Iranian Empire with the fall 
of the Sissimian dominion, they calculated the length of the year 
as being of 3G5 days to be supplemented by the addition of one 
month to every 120lii year. That way of correction did not quite 
adjust the seasonal or tropical year of the Zarathnslitrians as the 
above facts show and as will be- made more clear later on here.* 

A» h jv Cf :r it is a d that ilic ;'n e ctl el a o< ndavs <f m-p 1,011 ep> etc. tc alju-t 

the mlorc .laiion e\ory 1-20 \enra it wai prc-lahL- that the a -c umulation of alcut 40 hours 

of ae.i'oiial j rc-ce : ion i.i UO}c.ira wcuhl Le j t cptrly considered in it 
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CA* THE JAMSHIDI KAOBOZE BE IDENTIFIED WITH THE 

Z A It A THUS HT 1\IAN NEW YEAR DAY ? 

It Will thus be seen that if the Jamshidi Naoroze is the New 

Year day fixed to be the day of the Sun s entry mto the first 
point of Aries, it cannot be the Zarathushtrian New Year Day. 

As a matter of fact although that is how the Jainshidi Naoroze 

is described, in actual practice it is identified now with the Zara¬ 
thushtrian New Year Day of the Vernal bqmnox. ihe ^ “ 
Equinox happens to fall on the 21st of March in the present Chris 
Sn year, whereas the Sun enters the first point m Aries about 
the 13th of April, where he has always been doing so in h,s annual 
movements, making allowances for the change ^ the tfitmg 
of the earth’s axis which describes a complete round of a Cone 
surface every 2.3800 years on every return to the original position 

AVESTAN TERMS SIGNIFYING “YEAR” 

The ancient Iranian year has been known by the terms 

and . Of these the first is the proper 

term applied to signify the “year”, and is really the predecessor o 
the Enolish word “year”. ^ is applied to indicate the years 
nearest the glacial epochs. The term really signifies “winter and 
by a stre tch of meaning is applied to signify the year in days m 
which Winter was the most impressive season ft apparently meant 
a year ending with the winter season. appears to sigm y 

“approach” meaning the commencement of winter" and seems 
to have been applied to indicate the year commencing with winter. 

properly signifies “cold” or “wet-cold season , indicating 

season of snow-falls or rain-showers of winter, and apparently 
again was applied to signify the year ending with such season. 
The “M aid hy airy a"’ Gab am bar which should fall on days corres¬ 
ponding to December 31 to January 4 or rather to December 
<26-30, as we shall explain later on, is associated with in 

* TUe Bunduhoilm notes that in old Iran, the commencement of winter wax 
proclaimed by ignition of fire, on the Atar day of the month Da- but in more ancient 
time, winter wa« Marling with the month A ban a, Iran of tho,e day, wa, in much 
higher latitudex; nee Chap, xxv, 7. 11. The Bundaheshn apparently refer, in thi, hx*t 
statement to that regional Iran in which the winter 8 ea,on la,ted for five month, at 

tlio cloao of the year. 
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the Visparat.* The Sanskrit signifies both “Autumn” and 

“Year” as the Hindu year falls in Autumn. So it would seem 
and both signify “Year” but have a different season 

associated with each. 

WINTER WAS THE MOST SIGNIFICANT SEASON IN ANCIENT IRAN 

It is apparent from the history of these terms that winter 
was the most impressive season for the ancient Iranians and of 
all seasons had the greatest significance for them. That also 
shows that in calculating the year the seasons supplied to them 
the basis of calculation and determination of the Calendar most 
of all. 


AND THE YEAR WAS TIED DOWN TO THE SEASONS 

There is clearer evidence to show that from the most ancient 
times, the Iranian year was tied down to the seasons. The year 
was divided into periods called Ycliryas or portions of Yea r or the 
“Year”. The term “Y 'airya” was used as the general descriptive 
term for the Seasonal Festival which in later language is called 
the Gahambar. The year has six such Yairyas or Gahambars* 
(1) “Maidhyoi-Zaremaya” or the “Period of Mid-Green” as the 
expression literally means, (2) “Maidhyoi-Shema’ or “Mid-Sum¬ 
mer”, (3) “Paitis-Hahya” or “Approach of Harvesting Time’, (4) 
“Ayathrema” or “Time of Going-over (to Winter Quarters) , (5) 
“Maidhyairya” or “Mid-Season”, apparently indicating the middle 

of the ancient winter of five months of Avan, Adar, Dae, Bah man 
and Spendarmad,** or the period covering the days from October 
17 to March 20, which would be clear from the fact that it falls 
exactly two-and-a-half months after the preceding Gahambar and 
two-and-a-half months before the next, which two intervals make 
up the five months of winter, and (6) “Hamaspathmaedaya or 

“Time of the Equinox”. 

AND THE FESTIVALS WERE SEASONAL IN THAT YEAR 

According to the Visparat these six seasonal festivals aic 
associated with certain periodic circumstances of the seasonal 3 ear - 
Thus the first Gahambar “Maidhyoi-Zaremaya is associated w ith 
the period of the greatest lactation in animals, the secon 


't 1 Karda I, 2. 


Bundaheshn xxv, 7. 
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“Maidhyoi-Sliema with the best pasturage period of the year, the 
fourth “Ayathrema” with the rutting season in animals, the fifth 
Maidhyairj'a” with the season of extreme cold, and the sixth 
Hamaspatbmaedaya” with the season of the ‘ A?;to-Krr?thana 
or the “Divine Concerts for the Glorification of Righteousness 
which naturally would take place on the five Gatha days 1 at the 
close of the year. 2 

EACH OF THESE SEASONAL FESTIVALS IS TIED UP WITH 

CERTAIN DAYS IN THE YEAR 


Tnat the Gahambars are Seasonal Festivals can further be 
seen by examining the days in the Zaratliushtrian calendar to. 
which they are tied up, and the seasonal circumstances of those 
days. 

The days of the “Maidhyoi-Zaremaya ’ Gahambar are Khor- 
shed to Rae-pa-Mihir of the month Ardibeheslit; of “Maidhyoi- 
Sliema Gahambar are Ivhorshed to Dae-pa-Mihir of the month 
Tir; of the “Paitis-Haliya' Gahambar are Arshtat to Aneran of 
the month Shehrevar; of the “Ayathrema Gahambar are Arshtat 
to Aneran of the month Mihir; of the “MaidhyJirya” Gahambar 
are Miliir to lBehrain* of the month Dae; and of the “Hamaspath- 
maedaya” Gahambar are the five Gatha days added after the end 
of Spendarmad, the last month of the year. 

DAYS CORRESPONDING TO THEM IN THE CHRISTIAN YEAR 

Although the error is sometimes committed of confounding 
the Zaratliushtrian seasonal or tropical year with the solar year, 
there is no doubt that the Zaratliushtrian year according to all 
evidences is to start on the day of the Vernal Equinox 4 . Taking 
that as happening at present on March 21, the dates of the above 
Gahambars would be April 30-May 7 4, June 29-July 3, September 
12-10, October 12-16, December 31-January 4 ’, and March 16-20 
respectively. 


1. 

2 . 
3- 




See Nirangaatan 13k. 1I» Chap. V: A, 13 note 1. 

See Virtjarat II* 2. 

A* will be explained below thee day a should rather be Khordied to Dae'pa- 
Mihir or December 26~30 cf the rectified year. 

See Pun.laliealm XXV. C; Dinkard Rk. Ill, Chap, cdxix, 6, 7; Dastur 
Realmtaii Memorial Volume, ] p. 165~175* etc. 

Rather December 26"30; *ee the next paragraph. 
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A DISCREPANCY IN THE INTERVALS BETWEEN THE GAHAMBARS 

AND ITS EXPLANATION 

Strangely enough the intervals between the successive* 
Graham bars, as calculated from the day following Gahambar to the 
end of the next, are multiples of 15 excepting that between the 
first or last days of the Ayathrema and Maidhyairya Gahambars,. 
which is of 80 days. It is not difficult to see why there are five 
additional days in this interval and not between the last two- 
Gahambars where that addition might fittingly be expected owing 
to the addition of the five Gatha days at the end of the year 
to make up the 3G5 integral days of its proper length. That, 
inteival had apparently been so extended by five days when the 
Gatha days were added between the Ayathrema and Maidhyairya 
Gahambars when the calendar was last adjusted during the- 
feassanian dominion and the Gatha days were placed at the end of 
the Aban month which falls between these two Gahambars, and 
the interval between these was not shortened when they were 
shifted in 1006 A.C. to form the close of the year and to coincide 
with the days of the Hamaspathmaedaya Gahambar as we shall 
see later on. It is apparent that on shifting the Gatha days to- 
take their position immediately after the Spendarmad month, the 
Maidhyairya Gahambar should have fallen on days 11-15 of the 
10th month Dae instead of days 16-20 of that month as they do- 
at present, and the augmentation of the interval between the 
Gahambars by five days should have been shifted to the interval 
between the last two Gahambars. 

It is apparent therefore that according to the present position 
of the Gathas the Maidhyairya Gahambar should now fall on days* 
H"l£> of the tenth month Dae corresponding to December 2G-30- 
and not on days 16-20 corresponding to December 31-January 
4 as the} 7 would do at present. 


SEASONAL ASSOCIATIONS OF THE SEVERAL 


gAhambArs- fitting 


IN WITH THE DATES GIVEN TO THEM 


Thus in the correctly adjusted Calendar, the days of the 
Maidhyoi-Zarema} 7 a Gahambar should fall on April 30-May 4- 
That is the time in which Spring is in its full bloom and its name 
meaning “Mid-Green” rightly describes the season and so does 
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the Visparat when it calls it the period of the greatest lactation in 
animals. The days of the Alaidhyoi-Shema Gahambar should 
fall on June 29-July 3, which are the days on which Summer 
should be in its full strength as the name of the Gahambar 
“Midsummer" would also indicate, and which would be the time 
of the best pasturage as the Visparat notes about it. The days 
of the “Paitis-Haliya” Gahambar should fall on September 12-lb, 
when the harvesting time is approaching as both the name of the 
Gahambar and the description in the Visparat show. The 
“Ayathrema” Gahambar should fall on Octooer 12-10, which as 
the name of the Gahambar shows would be the time of going into 
winter quarters, and also the rutting season in animals as the 
Visparat says. The “Maidhyairya" Gahambar should fall on 
December 26-30 as we have explained above, and is rightly associ- 
ated by the Visparat with the days of extreme cold. The 
“Hamaspathmaedaya” Gahambar should fall on March 16-20, 
when the Equinox falls as the name indicates, and when owing to 
its falling on the Gatba days the “Arrto-Krrrthana” or the 
“Divine concerts for the Glorification of Righteousness” would 
occur 1 as the Visparat specially notes about it. 

THE FOUR PRINCIPAL GXHAMRXRS ASSOCIATED WITH THE 

FOUR SEASONS OF THE YEAR 

These dates of the several Gahambars would show that the 
Gahambars specially associated with the four seasons of the year 
are “ Maidhyoi-Sheina ”, “ Paitis-Hahya ”, “ Maidhyairya ” and 

“Hamaspathmaedaya”, because these respectively occur almost on 
the days of the Summer Solstice (June 21), Autumnal Equinox 
(September 22), Winter Solstice (December 22) and the Vernal 
Equinox (March 21). The other two Gahambars were apparently 
added as they mark important days in the life of the ancient 
Iranians. 

The Bundaheshn divides the year into the four seasons of 
Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter, and in doing so assigns 
the months of Fravardin, Ardibehesht, and Khordad to Spring, 
Tir, Amardad and Shehrevar to Summer, Miliir, Avan and Adar 
to Autumn, and Dae, Baliman and Sp.endarmad to Winter 2 . 


i . 


See Nira. ga.Uan Ilk. II. Chap- V; A, 13 i etc 1 . 2 Pumlahe hn Chap. XXV, 20. 
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SEASONS DIFFERENTLY ASSOCIATED WITH ANCIENT IRAN SHOW 

CHANGE IN ITS SITUATION 

In the earliest home of the ancient Iranians they had only 
two seasons of Summer and Winter, because Spring coalesced into 
Summer and Autumn into Winter owing to the extremes of 
climate prevailing in it. According to the Vendidad 1 ancient 
Iran was situated in such northern latitudes that it had ten 
months of Winter and two only of Summer. Eater on the people 
seem to have come down to such latitudes that there prevailed 
seven months of Summer *and five only of Winter 2 . They 
then appear to have shifted to still, lower latitudes in later ages, 
where they experienced the four seasons mentioned above 3 . 


THE TREK OF THE 
NORTH FANNING 


NATIONS OF ARYAN STOCK FROM THE EXTREME- 
OUT IN FOUR DIRECTIONS TOWARDS THE SOUTH 


It is clear therefore that modern Iran does not quite repre¬ 
sent the site of ancient Iran. From the present evidence of the 
trek of the nations belonging to the Aryan race, it can easily be 
seen that the home of the present group of all Aryan nations 
must have been in northern Europe and west of the Ural 
Mountains. From there it expanded and fanned out towards the 
west and the south so as to cover all Europe and across the 
Caucasus and down along the Alburz Mountains into the Punjab 
in India. Another trek seems to have followed along the Ural 
Mountains down towards the regions on the east banks of the 
Caspian Sea, through Central Asia to Pactriana and Cashmere. 


in 


T H A T T R E K 


THE IRANIANS HALTED FOR CONSIDERABLE AGES 
IN THE MIDDLE OF THE COURSE 


The most ancient Iran was therefore in Northern Europe, 
the Iran of the middle epochs and of A vesta formation stretched 
from southern European Russia across the Caucasus through 
Armenia and Kurdistan eastwards to Kliorasan and Seistan 
bordering on the Punjab, and across the Volga and the Ural rivers 
through the regions on the east of the Oaspean Sea to the table¬ 
land of the Pamirs through Sogdiana and Pactriana. Modem 


1 Sec Vendidad I, 4 and II> 40. 
S See note 1 above. 


2 


See I’alilavi Vendidad I, 4. 
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Iran was of much later formation. The Avestan epochs concern¬ 
ed the first two only. 

THE FORMATION AND ADJUSTMENT OF THE ANCIENT IRANIAN 

C A L E NI) A R 

e have seen above that the Iranian year was a seasonal 
year and it started with the Vernal Equinox and ended just before 
the next. Its length, to be very accurate, is of 305 days, 5 hours, 
28 minutes and 23.14 seconds. It is therefore shorter than the 
Solar year by 20 minutes and 23.14 seconds. 

According to all evidences this year was divided into twelve 
months of 30 days each and 5 days were added after the last 
month to make up the 365 integral days of the year 1 , and it was 
sought to make up the loss of live hours and a fraction b} r the 
addition of one month to every 120th year. 

POSSIBLY UNCORRECTED FLAW IN ITS PERIODIC ADJUSTMENT 

We shall presently see that this way of intercalation did not 
exactly correct the year, and as it is said that the state called in 
the help of astronomers and other learned people to settle the 
intercalation it is not improbable that they managed the calcula¬ 
tion in a more scientific way. 

As we have seen above the ancient Iranian }’ear started on 

the day of the Vernal Equinox. That happens to be about the 

2 1st of March at present; but it was not always so in preceding 

epochs, nor will it remain so in future epochs. Some 2150 years 

ago it fell on April 22, and some 2150 years hence it will fail on 
February 10. 

THE EQUINOXES AND SOLSTICES CANNOT BE TIED DOWN TO 

FIXED DATES OF THE SOLAR YEAR 

We have also seen that March 21 happens to be the day of 
the Vernal Equinox at present, but that is not the day on which 

the Sun enters the first point of Aries. The Sun enters the first 


Curiously enough, not only dirt the ancient Egvj.tian and P.ahylonian year 
too consist of twelve months of thirty days each with five days added at the 
close, hut the calendar of the French and Russian revolutions was also 
arranged the same way. And further still, the month of that French calen¬ 
dar had three weeks of ten days each exactly as the ancient Avestan month 
ha I. 
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point of Aries about April 13. The Zarathushtrian year being 
seasonal or tropical and not solar, it has nothing to do with that 
incident, and rightly should start on March 21 at present, and 
on whatever day the Vernal Equinox may fall in future. 

The Christian year is a Solar Year, but does not start on the 
day when the Sun enters the first point of Aries; and its dates in 
relation to the seasons will not always remain fixed, but will 

change in course of time, unless adjustments are made for their 
doing so. 

the correct adjustment of the seasonal year 

We have seen above that the seasonal year or the time a point 
in a season takes to reappear, is 365 days, 5 hours, 28 minutes 
and 26.06 seconds long. feo the Zarathushtrian year which 
oidinarily is made up of twelve months of 30 days each and 5 
Oatha days added at their close, has yet to make up for the addi¬ 
tional five hours and a fraction. As we have seen above, the anci¬ 
ents are said to have managed that by adding a month of thirty 
days every 120 years. To be exact that should be every 124.65 
years. If a month of tli rty days were added at the end of 125 
3 ears for each of their eleven turns and on the twelfth turn at the 

close of 120 years, the accuracy of the calendar would be fairly 
maintained. 

TWO KNOWN MODES OF ITS ADJUSTMENT IN OLD TIMES. 

ONE SUGGESTING CHRONOLOGICAL CYCLES 

That however is a consideration for the future. In considering 
the past we have to deal with facts as they have actually hap¬ 
pened. All past records 1 tell us that an intercalation of one month 
of thirty days was made every 120 years. Tacts noted by 
Al-13iruni and in Tahlavi works indicate that this was done in two 
ways. One way was to do so by doubling the last month every 
120 years and keeping the five Oatha days at their close. The 
other way was simply to transfer the five Oatha days and place 
them after the following month every 120 3 ’ears. 

The first method was followed in religious circles and was 
therefore maintained to keep the year in harmony with the seasonal 

1 See, for instance. the Dinkard Bk. Ill, Chap, cccxix, IS. and AFDiruni ^ 
“Chronology cf Ancient Nations”, Sachau’a translation, p. 5G. etc. 
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holidays and celebrations as fixed to come on its certain days. 
The second method was followe d in all civil affairs to avoid diffi¬ 
culties which might arise owing to adjustments needed for the 
•thirteenth month 1 . 

This last method supplied a very important clue. It showed 
how many intercalations had preceded in the current cycle, and 
•might suggest some connection with the start of the cycle or its 
predecessors. 


THE LAST INTERCALATIONS UNDER IMPERIAL SANCTION 

It appears that such intercalations were carried out regularly, 
ut any rate during the Sassanian rule, and were brought down 
almost from the foundation of the Acliaemenian Kmpire and 
possibly from aeons in still further past. In the Sassanian epoch 
such last intercalation took place in 40G A. C. during the sovere¬ 
ignty of Yazdagard-e Shahpuharan, i.e. Yazdagard I (399-420 
A. C.)-, the son of Sliahpur II. When arrangements were being 
made to do so, astrologers drew the attention of the monarch that 
distracting events would occur at the time of the next intercala¬ 
tion due in 520 A. C., and so it would be prudent to make that 
next intercalation also along with the current one. 

That suggestion appears to have been followed. In the civil 
calendar the rotating five Gatha days appear to have been then 

1 References to sucli double system in the old Iranian calendar are found in 
Pahlavi Voiididad Fragard VIII. 22; Greater Bundaheshn. Ervad Tehmurasp’s 
Text, Fol. 59A, 11.1315; and ZafSpaiam’s Zartosht Naina, on date of Zara- 
tliushtra’s passing away* 

It must be rememberei that references in Dr. Louis Gray’s paper on 
“Mediaeval G-reek References to Avestan Calendar” in Destur I’eshotan 
Memorial Volume, pp. 1G7 _ 175, indicate the intercalation of a day every 
fourth year in the calendar revised in 1099 under the direction of the 
Saljuki sovereign Malek Shah, and prepared specially for conveniences of civil 
administration. It had nothing to do with the Zarathushtrian Calendar 
revised in 100G A. C. 


It would l»e interesting to note that Yazdagard I, the father of the celebrated 
Beliram-e-Gore, was the contemporary of the Roman emperors Arcadius and 
Theodosius 11. Arcadius was the first ruler of the Eastern Roman Empire, 
and ho had such faith in the Persian monarch that lie appointed him guardian 

of Ins infant son Theodossi us, which charge Yazdagard fulfilled with 
friendly ard ur and hoi.our. 
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at the end of the sixth month Shehrevar. So now they were* 
transferred to follow the eighth month Avan in that calendar. 

political troubles kept intercalation in abeyance for 

ABOUT FIVE CENTURIES 

As the intercalation due in 526 A. C. was thus carried out in 
406 A. C., the next that would be needed was to become due in 
646 A. C. This however fell in the unhappy time when the 
Sassanian dominion had almost ended. 

Dr. M. 13. Davar in his interesting Gujerati paper on the 
Fiist Mouth in the -Zaratliushtrian Calendar 1 , quotes Al-Far- 
ghani (middle of eighth century of Christ), Masaudi (middle of 
tenth century of Christ), Hamza Isphani (middle of tenth 
century of Christ) and Ibn-Junis (close of tenth century of Christ), 
to prove that up to the end of the tenth century of Christ the 

Gatha days had continued to remain at the end of the Aban 
month. 


THE LAST INTERCALATION IN IRAN IN 1006 A. C. 

Dr. Davar also quotes the German chronicler Ideler citing in 
his work, published in 1814-5, a passage from a manuscript in the 
Royal Librar}' in Berlin that according to the Arab writer Abul- 
Hasan Kushyar, in 375 A. Y. or 1006 A. C. the sun happened to 
enter Aries on Hormazd Roz of the first month Fravardin 2 , and 
so that opportunit 3 ' was taken to correct the error in the Iranian 
calendar that had continued owing to four intercalations having- 
remained unattended to. So in 1006 A. C. :i corresponding to 375 
A. Y. the Gatha days which had remained at the end of the eighth 
month Aban were transferred just after the twelfth month 
Spendarmad. As the Iranian New Y T ear Day fell on June 16, 632 
when Yazdagard Shaliryar ascended the throne, in the course of 
375 years which followed it the New Year would shift to March 15 


1907. 


> > 


Fort Printing Press, Bombay, 


2 

S 


This is not correct. See what follows. 

This era was remarkable for revival of Tranism in Irnn and .surrounding 
areas. Shah Kavoua Vashmgir (976~1012 A. C.), the patron of the celeb" 
rated writer Al-Biruni, was the ruler in Tabaristan, and belonged to a 
branch of the Sassanian imperial house; and it was not improbable that tbo 
above intercalation was made under his direction and patronage. 
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in 1006 A. C.; so this day could not be the day of the Sun’s entry 
into the first point of Aries as moderns understand it. Actually 
indeed the } T ear was again brought in harmony with the seasons as 
it was originally, and the Sun’s entry into Aries had nothing to do 
with the arrival of the Vernal Equinox excepting in an accidental 
way. 

It would appear that the ecclesiastical year in which the 
intercalation was made by the addition of a thirteenth month at the 
end of every 120th year by doubling the last month Spendarmad 
seems also to have been duly corrected at the time of the above 
intercalation in 1006 A. C., and the first day of the first month 
Fravardin which had outrun the day of the Vernal Equinox by 
four months was brought back to that Equinox day. 


ANOTHER REFERENCE TO THIS INTERCALATION IN A PAHLAVI WORK 

This is not the only evidence of the intercalation which took 
place in 375 A. Y. In the library of late Ervad Tehmuras llin- 
shaliji Anklesaria is an important Pahlavi Manuscript with the 

V 

title: “Porseshuiha-e Aechand azh Atro-Farnbag-e Farroklibzatan 
■6 Freh-Sraosli-e Vahram", meaning “Several Inquiries from Atro- 
Farnbag-e Farrokhozatan and Freh-Sraosh-e Vahram” 1 . In the 
iirst question put to the latter savant and his answer to it, it is clear¬ 
ly alluded that shortly before that question was put an intercala¬ 
tion had been made in Iran. As the work was compiled in 377 
A. Y., it appears likely that it refers to the same event which is 
noted by Abul-ITasan Kusliyar. 


THE DOUBLE MODE OF INTERCALATION HAS CEASED SINCE 1006 A. C. 

Thus in 1006 A. C. or 375 A. Y. both the ecclesiastic and 
civil years became exactly identical, and as no intercalation appe¬ 
ars to have been made since then excepting once in the ecclesias¬ 
tic year by the forebears of the Indian Parsis 2 , the distinction 
became extinct since then but for that difference of one month in 
the start of the yeaT of the Zoroastrians in India and in Iran 
respectively. 


1 This in translated into English by Ervad Tehmuraap’s learned son Behramgor© 
in a Bombay University I rize Essay not yet published. 

This we shall presently see. 


‘2 
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CONTINUITY OF THE ZAEATHUSHTKIAN CALENDAR FROM" 

ANCIENT EPOCHS 

A very interesting paper by Dr. Louis Gray, the eminent- 
Iranist, is contributed to Dastur Peshotan Memorial Volume 1 rrr 
1904 A. C. on the subject of “Mediaeval Greek References to the 
Avestan Calendar . He quotes in it some Greek writers of the- 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries of Christ, who give interesting 
descriptions of the Persian calendar with which they had got 
acquainted in their time. Besides these. Dr. Gray mentions 
Quintus Curtius Rufus, a Latin historian of the first century of 
Christ, as having noted that the year of the Persians of his day 
had 565 days. That would show that the same calendar had 
continued in Iran in Parthian times from old and had passed on 
to the Sassanids, and has survived among us to the present day. 

MA LEICSHAH'S REFORM WAS IN THE IRANIAN POLITICAL 

CALENDAR OF HIS TIME 

The Greek writers quoted by Dr. Gray refer to quite a distinct- 
reform in the Iranian calendar. They refer to the calendar as 
they found it in political Iran of their day. That political calen- 
dar was introduced 93 years after the Zarathushtrian reform of 
1006 A. C. and was prepared under the direction of the enlightened 
Saljuki Monarch Jalal-ud-din Maleksliah, the son of Alp Arsalan,, 
in 1099 A.C. or 447 A. Y. 

AND WAS DISTINCT FROM THE REFORM OF 1006 A. C. IN THE 

ZARATHUSHTRIAN CALENDAR 

According to the Greek writer Georgeos Clirysokokkes, quoted 
by P r - Louis Gray, one Cliioniades had found while in Persia 
about 1340 A. C. that the first New Year Day of the Malekshahi 
reformed calendar had fallen on March 13 in 1099 A. C.; 
whereas the Zarathushtrian New Year Day, counting bothways, 
from 1006 A. O. down and up back from now, fell in 1090 A. C. on 
February 20. So it is apparent that the Zarathushtrian calendar 
was not in the least affected by the Malekshahi reform, which was 
apparently introduced in the Saljukian state calendar based on the 
Zarthushtrian calendar, without influencing it, for introducing in 


i 


pp. 167-175. 
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it the intercalation of one day every fourth year, and for render¬ 
ing the New ^ ear Day less aberrant. Indeed Chrysokokkes goes 
on to say according to Chionides that the Persian calendar of that 
time added a day to the year every fourth year to keep it correct 
to the seasons. Dr. ]M*. 13. Davar however shows in his pamphlet 
referred to above that although the old Pahlavi writings on the 
subject allude to the addition of a. day every fourth year as becom¬ 
ing due, that was never followed in practice 1 , for actually the dnys 
were allowed to accumulate for 120 years when a month was 
added to the year or the five Gatha days transferred at the end 
of the following month from their old place as a formal token of 
intercalation. Another writer quoted by Dr. Gray, who was a, 
Byzantine monk named Isaakos Argyros, said in about 1371 A. C. 
that in his time the Persian year began at midday on the New 
Moon of Fravardin. That would further show that there was also 
a Mahomedan adoption by that time. 


THE llEFORM OF 100G A. C. WAS PROBABLY MADE UNDER THE 
PATRONAGE OF SHAH KABUS VASHMGIH OF TABARISTAN 

We have seen above that the two ty pes of intercalations were 

in vogue in Iran till 1006 A. C. The properly intercalated year 

was followed by the church and in it the Vernal Equinox fell 

somewhere about the first day of the first month Fravardin. The 

token intercalated year was followed in all civil affairs, and 

although in both the first month was Fravardin, in the civil year 

the first day of the first month Fravardin did not fall about the 

Vernal Equinox but preceded it by steadily increasing days as 
time went on. 

All this should make it clear that Malekshah's reform was 
distinct from the Zaratliuslitrian intercalation of 1006 A. C. It 
was not improbable that, that Zarathushtrian intercalation was 
made under the patronage of the great Iranian monarch Kabus 
\ ashmgir of Tabaristan, as his house was a branch of the imperial 
house of tiassan and had apparently preserved Zarathusbtrian 
practice in a very great measure. It would appear that the Zara¬ 
thushtrian New Year Day was nearer the Vernal Equinox in 100b 
A ; C - t ha n l n 1099 A.C ., for according to the calculation given in 

1 See liix Gujuruti \ anij lilot rcfetrcil to al.c\c. j.p 2~5. 
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the following paragraph the Zarathushtrian New Year Day fell 
on March 15 in 1006 A. C. and on February 20 in 1099 A. C. 

THE NEW YEAR DAY OF THE IRANIAN ZOROASTRIANS IS A CORRECT 
CONTINUATION OF THE DAY OF YAZDAGAED SHAHRYAR’S 
ACCESSION TO THE THRONE, WHICH WAS THE 
FIRST DAY OF THE FIRST MONTH FRAYARDIN 

A number of Zarathushtrian and Christian parallel dates are 
given in Dr. Davar’s Gujerati Paper on “The First Month of the 
Zarathushtrian Calendar ” and in Dr. Louis Gray s paper on 
“Mediaeval Greek References to the Avestan Calendar” in Dastur 
Peshotan Memorial Volume, pp. 167-175. Excepting for slight slips 
in some cases, most of them agree in showing that the first day 
Hormazd of the first month Fravardin when the last Sassanian 
monarch Yazdagard Shahryar came to the throne fell on June 16 
of the Christian year 632 according to the old system of calculation. 
Counting down from that date we should arrive at the result that 
the Zarathushtrian New Year Day would fall in 1941 A. C. on 
August 5, and that is exactly the Christian date corresponding to 
the New Year Day of the Irani Zoroastrians in 1944 A. C. 

THE FIRST OF FRAVARDIN IN 1006 A. C. WAS NOT EXACTLY THE 
DAY OF THE VERNAL EQUINOX, BUT A DAY NEAR IT 

It would therefore be evident that excepting for transfering 
the five Gatha days from the end of the eighth Zarathushtrian 
month A ban to the end of the twelfth month Spendarmad in 1006 
A. C. when intercalations of four months had become due, the 
calendar had remained intact in every way. As noted above, the 
Zarathushtrian New Year Day fell on March 15 of that year- Jt 
is curious that the Arabic writer AbulTiasan Ivushyar quoted by 
Dr. Davar in his paper, notes that the Iranian New Year Day in 
375 A. Y. was the day of the Sun’s entry into the first point of 
Aries ! This however really took place on April 13 according to 
modern European astrolog}’, as it always should. And as again, 
the seasonal year is one day short in the solar year in 68.426 
years, the Vernal Equinox which falls on March 21 at present, 
must have fallen in 1006 on April 3. 

It is therefore clear that March 15, 1006 A. C. was neither 
exactly the day of the Vernal Equinox nor the day of the Sun s 
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entry into the first point of Aries according to the present 
European science. That date however was nearer the day of the 
Vernal Equinox than the day of the Sun’s entry into the first 
point of Aries. 

the last INTERCALATION BY INDIAN PA RSIS MUST HAVE JAKEN 
PLACE BETWEEN 100G AND 1126 A .C. WHILE THEY WERE 

STILL IN IRAN 

There is not the slightest allusion anywhere to an intercala¬ 
tion in the Zarathushtrian calendar in Iran since 1006 A. C. As 
however the Indian Farsi calendar is one month behind the calen¬ 
dar of the Irani Zoroastrians who have preserved strict continuity 
of the ancient calendar as we have shown above, it is apparent that 
the Indian Parsis must have made an independent intercalation 
of one month in 1126 A C. or during the interval between 1006 
and 1126 A. C., if the}’ did so in anticipation. As it is recorded in 
the history of Parsi immigration into India that they made an 

%/ o t 

anticipatory intercalation of one month before they left Iran for 
India, that would show that the date of their immigration into 
India must have been somewhere between 1006 and 1126 A. C. 
It is not therefore probable that they adopted the four Iranian 
intercalations of 1006 A. C. and made one more themselves while 
they were in India, Had they done so, they should have followed 
this by at least one other intercalation in 1246 A. C., notwith¬ 
standing that as political upheavals overtook them in their happy 
Indian settlement also after 1246 A. C. further intercalations must 
have ceased since that time. 


THE CYCLES IN ZARATIIUSHTRIAN CALENDAR, THE LAST OF WHICH 


ENDED IN 100C A. C. 


It is clear from the facts noted above that in 1006 A. C. a 
cycle of 12 intercalations of one month each every 120 years was 
complete. So that cycle must have commenced 1440 years before 
1006 A. C. or in 434 B. C. which was the 30th year of the sovere¬ 
ignty of the great Achaemenian Monarch Artaxerxes Liongimanus. 
According to strict modern science the length of that cycle should 
be of 1618.12 years and not only of 1440, and that would take us 


back to 612 13. C. which was the tenth 
the Grand Monarch Darius Hvstaspes. 


year of the sovereignty of 
A^ numerous reforms of 
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great imperial value were made under that Great King a reform 

under his command in the calendar also was quite possible ; but 

as we have no evidence to show that that length was determined 

in any other way than by twelve one-monthly intercalations at 

intervals of 120 years each, we shall base our calculations roughly 
on that ground alone. 

PROBABLE DATE OF Z A R ATIlUSHTRA IF THESE CYCLES STARTED 

IN HIS DAY 

We are at present exactly in the 3 T ear 2500 since the accession 
of Cyrus the Great; it is therefore clear that the cycle of 1440 
years which ended in 1006 A. C. had nothing to do with the era 
of that Grand Monarch. So the cycle which had ended in 434 
L. C. must have started in 18/4 13. C. We have no record of any 
Iranian era having started in that year ; but carrjung the calcula¬ 
tion backward and bearing in mind the notes of Greek writers of 
the sixth and fifth centuries 13. C. and other evidences we have 
examined with care in one of a series of lectures 1 we delivered 
under the auspices of the llahnuma-e MAzdayasnan Sabha in the 
years 1032-33, the present year of Karathushtra’s era must be 
about 1440x5i-938 =8138, 'or rather the strict tropical year 
1518.12 x 5 + 938 = 8528.6. 

PROBABLE DATE OF YIMA K HSHAETA OR JAMSHID IF THESE 

CYCLES STARTED IN HIS DAY 

As however ancient tradition connects the foundation of the 
Iranian calendar with the reign of the great Peshdadian monarch 
Yima Khshaeta or Jamshid* as we know him in later form of his 
name, and as he is said to have ruled before, during and after the 
last glacial period in the Northern Hemisphere which culminated 
in it 12916 years ago, that era might probably have been founded 
at least about 1518.12x9=13663.08 years ago l 

JAMSHIDS CALENDAR too WAS PROBABLY SEASONAL AND NOT SOLAR 

It must be noted however that Jamshid is reputed to have 

1 Public-,he 1 in 1934 with the title 

pp- 52“62, Fort Printing Irre 38 » Bombay. 

2 It may be noted here that in our English Introduction to Vol. X of Ervada 

Kutar Brothers* Gujarati translation of the Shah Kama we have upheld the 
view that Jamshid represented an epoch in early human history and not 
simply the period of a single sovereign’s Rule. 
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founded a solar calendar. If that were really the case our present 
calendar could not be a continuity of that very ancient calendar. 
Hut as we have shown above, the Iranians from the earliest times 

appear to have kept a seasonal year, and even the events in 
Jamshid’s reign are calculated on years ending in winters; so that 
attribution to him seems to be erroneous and misapplied on 
assumptions from calculations of much later times. 

THE OPPORTUNITY ARRIVES IN 1992 A. C. TO MAKE REFORM IN 
OUR CALENDAR AND TO REGULATE IT FOR ALL FUTURE 

It has thus been seen all through the above that the correct 
Zaratliushtrian year should start on the day of the Vernal Equinox 
which falls on March 21 at present. The return of the first day 
of Fravardin to March 21 in the Solar year will be in a very 
distant future; but a Hormazd Koz will fall on March 21 in the 
year 1992 A C. and if the community agrees to change the month 
on March 21, 1992 A. C. and make that the 1st of Fravardin as 
our ancestors did in 100G A. C., the continuity of the days of the 
month will remain undisturbed then and a correct seasonal year 
may be started from that day. 

We have suggested above the mode of intercalation to keep 
the New Year Day as closely tied to the day of the Vernal Equi¬ 
nox as it may be possible to do so. If the reform is made in 1992 
A. C. some such mode must be followed to keep it correct for all 
times. We have not discussed here whether the first month 
should be Dae or Fravardin and whether the intercalations should 
be of one month every 125 and 120 years as shown above or of 
one day every four years. Let that be settled now while we have 
sufficient time to do so. 

As there are very few Zoroastrians in the Southern Hemis¬ 
phere they too may follow our Calendar by adjustments of their 
seasons to the Calendar of the Northern Hemisphere, and start 
their year with the Autumnal Equinox which corresponds to the 
day of the Vernal Equinox in the Northern Hemisphere. 

[ Editor's Note : Tliia paper was written by the learned author in September, 

1944.3 
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PARASIKAS 1 . 


By Dit. D. R. Bhandaekae. 


The Sanskrit name that comes closest to the modren Pars! 
it> Paraslka which is mentioned along with foreign tribes both in 
the Mahabharata and the Puranas. Thus the Bhishma-Parvan 
(IX. 65-66) has Yavanas = Chnia-Kaviboja daruna Mleclichliar 
jatayali Salcridgrahdh Kulcitthds = diet Hunczh Parasi/caih saha. 
But the present form of the Mahabharata cannot be assigned to 
an .Y date earlier than c. 450 A. B)., the time of Skandagupta, who 
is the first Indian prince that came into hostilities with the Hunas. 


What is, however, most noteworthy is that in the passage from the 
Bhishma-Parvan the Parasikas are mentioned side by side with 
the Hunas and Kambojas. That reminds us of the world conquest 
of Raghu, described by Kalidasa in the Baghuvamsa , Canto IV. 
vs. 60 and following. After exacting tribute from the King of 
Aparanta, that is ; after conquering the western sea-board, he 
* . a his column of victory. Raghu thereafter set 

out by land route (v. 60) to vanquish the Parasikas whose women 
are in verse 61 described as Yavanls and who in the verse following 
are styled as Paschatyas (Westerners) whose army consisted of 
cavalry. A fierce battle took place between them and Raghu who 
speedily covered the earth with their bearded heads severed by 


his arrows so that the survivors put off their helmets and sought 
his protection. That was granted, and the soldiers of Raghu 


beguiled the fatigueof conquest with wine in vine-yards, being seated 


there on antelope skins. Now here we have to note in the first 
place, that the Parasikas have been called Yavana. But as the}' 
had bearded heads, they could not have been the Greeks, whether in 
India or in Bactria, because not on a single coin of theirs they are 
shown with a bearded face. It thus seems that as early as 
Kalidasa’s time the term denoted ‘a foreigner’ and in this particular 
case a Paraslka. The second point to note is that the Parasikas 
are represented to have put off their helmets as a token of sub- 


1. In 1927 I wrote, somewhat hurrieily, Parasilca Dominion in Ancient India 
which was published in the Annals of the Dhandarkar Oriental llesearch 
Institute, Vol. VIII pp. 133 fl. This paper has been completely recast 
into the present article with different conclusions- 
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mission. This is doubtless a reference to their custom of taking off 
their turbans, throwing them round their neck, and appearing as 
supplicants 1 . The third point to note is that they have been 
mentioned as essentially horsemen. And. as a matter of fact, one 
species of horses has been described as Parasika in the Amarakosa. 
The main question, however, which we have to decide is: where are 
the Paraslkas of the licigliuvamsa to be located? Were they in 
India or outside India? Now, after conquering the Paraslkas, the 
Westerners, we are told, that Raglm marched against the norther¬ 
ners, that his horses refreshed themselves by rolling on the banks 
of the Sindhu and shaking off the saffron-filaments clinging to their 
manes and that there the Huna queens, by lacerating their cheeks, 
testified to the valour of Raghu against their husbands. The 
celebrated commentator,Mallinatha, remarks that it was but natural 
that saffron-filaments should have stuck to Raghu’s shoulders as 
Kashmir abounded with saffron plantations. It thus seems that 
Raghu inflicted his defeat on the Hun i king in Kashmir, through 
which flows the river Sindhu. Further, it is worthy of note that, 
after vanquishing the Hunas, Raghu, according to Kalidasa, turned 
his arms against the Kambojas, which, according to the late Sir 
Aurel Stein, denoted the eastern part of Afghanistan. It is thus 
clear that when Raghu defeated the Paraslkas, the westerners, he 
had not crossed the Indus which he certainly would have had to do 
if Parasika had been Persia and that on the contrary the Parasika 
dominion must have been somewhere in India itself and to the 
south of Kashmir, the province occupied by the Hunas. the 
Northerners. In fact, Raghu does not seem to have marched 
west of India beyond Kamboja. 

More than fifteen years ago Prof. Herzfeld had occasion to 
study two inscriptions, one found at Paikuli and the other at 
Persepolis. The tenor of the former is as follows: “A son of 
Hurmuz II (A.D. 302-309) and brother of Shapur II (A.D. 309-376), 
whose name was also Shapur, has the title ‘Sakanshah’, that is, the 
ruler of the whole Saka Empire, and ‘dabiran dabir’ (something like 
Head of the Civil Service) of Hind, Sakastan and Turkistan (which 
is possibbly meant for Tukharistan, that is, northern Afghanistan).” 2 

1. I.A. V cl. X LV III 68. 

-. slit. lAioiul. Ori. l:cb. Inst. V ol. VIII. p. 135 . 
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Herzfeld seems to be right in his identification of Turkistan 
\\ith Tukharistan = North Afghanistan. Sakastan is obviously 
Sistan= South Afghanistan. And Hind seems to denote Sind. 
This is supported by the fact that Tabari (c. 1260 A. D.) speaks of 
Shapur II having built cities not only in Sagistan (Sistan) but also in 
Smd. 1 This agrees with the fact that even in the time of A1 Masudi 
(A. I). 916) there were fire-temples in Sind. 2 It is quite possible that 
the governors of the Sassanian dynasty after Hurmuz II enlarged 
the Earasika dominion in India. How else can we explain the find 
of coins, in North-west India, of Vasudeva Chahman and Shahi 
Tigin ? These are found in N. W. india” says E. J. Rapson, the 
great numismatist of England, “coins of Sassanian type and fabric 
bearing inscrr. in Nagarl, Sassanian Pahlavi, and an alphabet, 
hitherto unread, which is probably a development of the modified form 
of the Greek alphabet used by the Scytho-Sassanians. These have 
been sometimes attributed to the later Hums, but apparently without 
sufficient reason. They were almost certainly struck by some 
Sassanian dynasty or d 3 r nasties—as is shown by the style of 
the coinsand by the use of the Sassanian Pahlavi—ruling over Sind 
and Multan, which the earliest Arab geographers include in the 
kingdom of Sind. Eor one of these issues, which has the name 
Sri Vasudeva only in Nagarl characters and all the remaining 
portion of its legends in Sassanian Pahlavi, an approximate date 
is fixed by its very near resemblance to a coinage issued by 
Ivhusru II Parvlz in the 37th year of his reign = 627 A. L).’ * 
The Nagarl legend referred to by Rapson consists of two parts, 
one Sri—Chahmana to right and the other Vasudeva to left. 4 
There is another type of this king s coins, on the obverse of which 
the legend is in the Sassanian Pahlavi, r and reads Saf Varsu 
Tef—Chahman Multan Mall,a* meaning Sri—Vasudeva Chah¬ 
mana, King of Multan. On the reverse we have S?i—Vasudeva 
in Nagarl characters, and the Eahlavi legend: Tu/.an Zaiilastan 
aS 'apardala/.shdn. Sapardalakshan of course stands for Sapadalak- 


1. 

2 . 
s. 

4. 


Elliot’s Hist, of Ind.t Vol. I- p. 97. 
Prairies d’Or, Vol. IV. p. 66. 

Indian Coins- p. 30» para 109. 

N. Oiron. for 1894i p. 290- 

Ibid. pp. 292-93: I. A., Vcl. XL. p. 25 


5. 
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•sha, which is intimately associated with the Chahamanas and the 
Ghalukyas. Thus from inscriptions and early Muhammadan writers, 
we know that Sapadalaksha included ITansI in the Punjab, Ajmer, 
Nagaur and Mandor in Marwar and Mandalgadh in Mewar.— 

O - • O • 7 

•exactly the territory held b}’ the Chahamanas in Rajputana. 
Similarly, the district of Dharwar over which a line of Chalukyas 
ruled was known as Sapadalakslia as the author of the Pampa- 
Bliarata (c 950 A. 1).) informs us. 1 Cunningham and others 
were therefore light in identifying Sapadalakslia with Rajputana. 
But what about Tukan and Jaulistan ? Jaiilistan is taken to be 
identical with Jfibulistsn. But no scholar has been able to 
locate Jfibulistan. From the Encyclopaedia Britannica, however, 
we find only the name of Zubul as that of the province adjoining 
■Ghazni. We shall perhaps not be far from right if we take 
Zabulistan as a province including not only Sistan but also 
■hind. This can easily make Multan as the capital of the 
territory held by Yasudeva Chahmana. Tukan or Takan has 
similarly been identified with the Punjab, but without any grounds 
being specified. But I have elsewhere pointed out 2 3 that the 
ending an is here tautologous like that in Sapardalakshan. The 
true name therefore appears to be Tak = Takka, doubtless the 
name of the province between the Indus and the Beas known as 
early as the eighth century as Stein assures us in his translation 
of the Raj at a rail cj ini* Tukan, that is, Takkadesa, thus becomes 
contiguous with the old Sapadalakslia. 


We may thus take it that practically the whole of Sind. 
Kathiawar and Rajputana was under the Sassanian rule, most 
probably from tbe third century A. D., and certainly from the 
time of Khusru II Parviz, to the eleventh centur} r uptil the 
time of Kulottunga — Chula. One inscription of this Chola kin<* 

r' 

informs us that after having subdued the five Pandyas he placed a 
pillar, by the shore of the Ocean, on the hoi}' peak of Sahyadri, 
commemorative of his conquest of the three worlds, and heard 
his fame sung from the other side of the ocean by the Parasi young 

1 . Rice’s Vampa-Iiliurata (lii Uli otheoa Carnatica), Intro., p. l. 

‘2. I. A., Vol. XL., p. ‘2'j X u. 17. 

3. Vol. I. p. 205. n. 150. 
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men and women. 1 This clearly shows that uptil the time of 
Kulottunga, the land watered by the ocean beyond the holy peak 
of Sahyadri had been occupied b}^ the kings of Parasi or Sassanian 
extraction or by their governors and descendants- This reminds 
us of Raghus expedition of conquest which says that he conquer¬ 
ed the western sea-board along with the Sahyadri and after 
making Mount Trikuta his column of victory, proceeded north¬ 
wards to conquer the Paraslkas by the land-route, implying that 
by the sea-route also he could have invaded their territory, which, 
as we have seen above, was the western part of India intervening 
between the Sahyadri and Kashmir which was then held by the 
Hunas. Now, the Sahyadri range begins at the Kundaibari pass 
in the S. W. corner of Khandesh, over-looking the lower Tapti 
valley and running southward parallel with the sea coast from which 
its distance varies from 20 to 65 miles. 2 It was upto this point 
that the legendary Raghu and the historic Kulottunga came to 
the peak of Sahyadri which in this region has an elevation of 
about 4,000 feet. The sea was approximately 25 miles from this 
point, and both the heroes could have proceeded northward to 
invade the Paraslka dominion by the sea route from Bulsar or 
Surat or by the land route through the Pang passes to Khaira 
and Palanpur. The only district that abounds with grapes, deer 
and antelopes is the Hyderabad Pistrict (Sind). 3 And it there¬ 
fore seems that the battle of Raghu with the Paraslkas must 
have come off somewhere in this district but on the east of the 
Indus. It further appears that the Chola emperor came to the 
northernmost point of the Saliya range which was nearest to 
the sea and which could not have been far from Pulsar or Surat 
from which the sea-board of Kathiawar and Sind could have been 
seen, bounding the Paraslka dominion on the south. It is well- 
known that the Sassanian rule was upset by the battle of 
Naliavend in A.P. 641. Nevertheless, their governors who once 
ruled over the different parts of India, included in the Sassanian 
empire, such as the Chahamanas, must have continued to exercise 

1. B. I. Vol. V., p. 104. 11. 2-4. which have been somewhat mistranslated by 

Hultzach. 

2. Imp. Gazct.* Vol. XII. pp. 217"18. 

3. Ibid., Vol. XIII. pp- 312-13 
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sway over those provinces which therefore continued to be known 
as the Parasi or Paraslka country till the time of Kulottunga. 
This is also proved by the copper-plate inscriptions of the early 
Chalukya family, which represent Vinayaditya to have made 
tributaries of the rulers of the island countries Kavera, Paraslka, 
Simliala and so forth after putting down the confederacy of Chula, 
Kerala, Pandya and the lord of Kahch'i. 1 

The earliest mention of tlie Parasikas in literature is in the 
Raghu-vanisa of Kalidasa who has now been assigned to the first 
half of the fifth century. Parasikas have later been mentioned in 
the Gaiida-vaho of Vakpati and the Mudrarakshasa of Visaklia- 
datta. Vakpati flourished under Yasovarrnan of Kanauj about the 
end of the seventh century.' The date ot Visakhadatta is not 
so well-known, but he is taken to have lived not later than the 
eighth century. 3 The latter in Act V of his drama speaks of 
the Paraslka ruler along with those of Kuluta, Malaya, Kasmira 
and Sindhu. 4 But this does not carry us much forward. Vfikpati, 
it is true, describes the world conquest of his patron. But his 
description is as slovenly and untidy as that of Kalidasa is infor¬ 
mative and consistent. Thus Vakpati describes Yasovarrnan 
first to have arrived on that shore of the sea which is near the 
Goa territory, from there to have marched upon the Parasikas, 
then to have levied tribute in the regions of the Western Ghauts, 
then to have come to the banks of the Narmada, and so forth." 
In other words, Yasovarrnan is represented to have gone up on 
the western sea board once from the south to the north, then 
from the north to the south, from where again to the north, and 
so on. This arouses the suspicion whether Yasovarrnan had 
really undertaken a systematic expedition of conquest in South 
India, or whether Vakpati was well conversant with the geography 
of India as Kalidas doubtless was. Anyhow this much is clear 
enough that the Parasikas were situated much to the north of the 
Western Ghauts and the Narmada. 


1. E. /., Vol. v.> p. 203; Vol. IX. pp. 203 & 205; Vol. X. p. 1G. 

2. C. Mabel Dufl’n Tlie Chronology of India, p. 58. 

3. K. T. Telang’d Mudrarakshasa (15. S. S.)» Intro, p. XXIV. 

4. Ibid., p. 204. 

5. S. 1’. L’anciit’a Gaudavaho, Intro, pp. XXVI“XXVII. 
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There can be no reasonable doubt, says the late Mr -M. R 
Khareghat, that the word Paraslka means Persian. The whole 
word including the suffix with the long vowel would seem to be 
Iranian, Paraslk being the Pahlavi term for an inhabitant of 
Pars, that is, the ancient Persis or modern Pars. 1 The word 
seems too have come into use in India only after the restoration 
of Persian power under the Sassanians in the third century after 
Christ. It is therefore no wonder that it was first used by Kalida¬ 
sa about the beginning of the fifth century. It is quite clear r 
from a critical study of the Raghuvanisa, Canto IV vs 59ff, that 
the Parasikas in his time had a kingdom of their own in the 
western part of India, situated between the Sahyadri and 
Kashmir and comprising Sind, Kathiawar and at least Western 
Pajputana. This agrees with the inference based by Prof. 
Herzfeld on the ground of the Paikuli inscription that the Sassa- 
nian empire from c. 350 A.D. embraced Turkistan (=Tukharistan), 
i.e. North Afghanistan, Sakastan (=Sistan) and Hind (=Sind). 
It is therefore not at all surprising that there were fire-temples in 
the ninth and tenth centuries A.D., not only in Sistan but also in 
Sind, as the Arab historians inform us. The Parsi religion must 
therefore have spread in this country with the establishment of 
the Sassanian power over the western part of India. Just as with 
the virulent growth of Muhammadanism most of the natives of 
Iran became Muhammadans but a few remained Parsis, so with 
the destruction of Sassanian power in A.D. 641 most of the Parsis 
in India may have become Hindus, but certainly a few 7 must have 
continued to remain Parsis and preserve their religion. To say 
therefore that the Parsis came to India as a band of Iranian 
refugees w 7 ho landed at or near Sanjan about A.D. 697 is opposed 
to all progress of knowledge caused by a critical study of epigra¬ 
phy and literature. As the late Sir Richard Temple has remarked, 
“it is more than interesting to find that the traditional date of 
716 A.D. for the landing of the first JParsi refugees from 
Muslim tyranny at Sanjan (the St. John of Lord and other 
early English writers in India) and of 1475 A.D. for the beginning 
of the holy fire to the parsi temple at Navsari are on a par 


1. S. K. Hodiyala’a Parsis of Ayicient India » Preface, p. iii 
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with 4004 B. C. for the date of Adam in the annotated Bible still 
in my possession from the time when I was a small boy, and won 
‘'the Bible Prize ”, because I could remember such dates better than 
the other little boys in a typically Mid-'Victorian School. ’ 1 

As, according to the Paikuli inscription, the Sassanian Empire 

included North Afghanistan, Sistan and Sind from c. 350 A. D. 

onwards, it is natural that Zoroastrianism should spread into India. 

We have already noted from the accounts of the Arab historians 

that there were tire places not only in Sistan but also in Sind. As 

early as 1911 I pointed out 2 on tlu* authority of the Bhavishjai- 

Purana that the Mag a Brahmans who were descended from Jara-asta 

were brought from Sakadvipa into India by Krishna s son, Samba, 

who was suffering from white leprosy, and put in charge of the 

worship of Surya (Sun) which he had constructed on the river 

Cliandrabhaga. These Magas, we are told, wore round their waist 

what is called an avijanqa. A little reflection will tell us that these 

Magas were no other than the Magi of old Persia, who were the 

priestly class there. Again, the name of their originator was 

Jarasasta, which bears a close correspondence in sound to Jaratusta 

(Zoroaster). Similarly, avifauna is the Indian form of the Avesta 

word ALwijaonghaiL • Edrther, Chandrabliiiga is a name of the river 

Chenab, and tlie temple was built at Multan, one name of which 
/ 

is Sambapura. And we have seen more than once that Multan 
was the capital of Chahman, Vasudeva, a governor of the Indo- 
Sassanian or Parasika dominion in India. The subject of the Magas* 
says the late Mr. M. P. Khareghat, may be closed with the mention 
of a peculiar circumstance noted by A1 Beruni in his book of India 
that the festival in honour of the sun used to be celebrated in 
Multan by his worshippers by a year of exactly 365 days. 3 “Such 
a year is not generally employed in India, but it has been commonly 
used throughout Iranian Ends and Central Asia, having been 
probably introduced from Egypt by Darius in his later years or 
Xerxes. It is another indication of the place whence the worship 
of the sun was imported." 1 


i. 

‘ 2 . 

3. 

4. 


/. A.% Yol. I>I. p. 244. 

Ibid., Yol. XL. ]>. 18 A: n. 36. 

Sachau’d Albcruni's India # Yol. II. p. 184. 

S. K. llodwalu’a 1 arsis of Ancient India » Preface, p 
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ETHICS OF THE NOBLEST SOCIAL SERVICE. 

By Prof. N. Iv. Bhagwat, M. A. 

Introduction : 

The subject, which I have selected, for my humble contribu¬ 
tion to the Memorial Volume of Mr. M. P. Khareghat, is to my 
mind particularly suitable when I read the life-sketch of that 
great Personality. His versatile genius, as attested by his mas¬ 
tery over a number of languages, his brilliant career of a scholar, 
his life of action and service to Government, his scholarship, his 
eminent guidance to the Parsi Punchayet and his wonderful quali¬ 
ties of head and heart mark him out as justly fitted for a 
Commemoration \ olume. In him, we discover a fully-blossomed 
human mind, that has shown marvellous stages of growth and 
expansion so as to rise to great heights and if such a mind were 
to be properly analysed and assessed, it may yield interesting- 
results from the point of view of a Psychologist and an Ethical 
thinker. feuch super-minds, by their selfless devotion to dut} 7 and 
breadth of vision, leave behind “surer footprints on the sands 

of Time . Aly first adoration, therefore, to one of such minds— 
Mr. Khareghat. 

Modern Society : 

Having thus realised that Mr. Khareghat was an inspiration 
and impetus to others to move towards a life of active service and 
beneficence to those, standing in need of such service, we propose 
to go rather deep into this question of Life of Service to others 
and first turn to inquire in detail about Social Service and its 
ethical foundation. This enquiry first leads us to speak of the 
nature of modern Society, to which man belongs as a unit. What 
is a Society ? Who is a Social Worker ? Why does the Society 
stand in need of a Social Worker and what kind of work does such 
Society expect of him ? —these and similar questions come 

prominently before us, as we begin to handle this subject. Students 
of Social Sciences and Sociology in general have shown the origin 
of Society and how it passes through well-defined and consistent 
stages in its evolution—from its old self-contained life of pre-mecha¬ 
nical village community to its most modern form due to meebani- 
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cal civilization. This passage of time has made humanity 
progress in virtue of a law of Nature. From the old Vedic 
Civilization to the Modern Civilization there have been Periods 
which may be those of progress or decadence. “Old is gold” 
is one extreme and it speaks of nothing but a superstitious belief 
in the excellence and perfection of the Past and the Antiquity. 
In the West, philosophers, modern thinkers and scientists hold 
very divergent views on this question of Progress. Westerners 
like Greeks and Ilomans, writers of the Middle Ages, thinkers 
like Rousseau, Goethe and Nietzsche have their own theories 
about the progress and decadence of Society during the Park 
Ages, the Middle Ages, the Renaissance and the 17th & the 18th 
Centuries. Fatalists had disappeared and ‘self-determination of 
the human Will’ was regarded as the sigu of perfection. In the 
jargon of discordant views and speculations about the progress of 
Society, it was believed that at first man knew nothing of his 
rising from insignificant beginnings to more and more elevated 
heights. He had no knowledge of the marvellous destiny reserved 
for him ; but a moment arrived when the knowledge of the path 
he was treading attached his consciousness, and from that 
moment, instinctive striving began to be transformed into conscious 
and purposive action. He cherished hopes of being able to 
control tlie movement of his own progress. lint this control has 
not as yet been achieved. “His Progress towards a higher state 
need not be feared of a check, but must continue till the very last 
existence of history” (Herschel). Leaving aside various view¬ 
points, advocated by different scholars of Social Sciences, one fact 
has got to be borne in mind, namely, that human Society like 
any organism is in a continual state of flux and that it is moving 
and changing itself and that too every moment. There is no 
being , but becoming. Thus moving on and on, man has 
accumulated experience which has its own value in prophesying 
that man is heading towards perfection and final development. 
With this prospect, however, and with all the wonderful disco¬ 
veries and mans success in controlling and dominating forces 
of Nature, the question still remains whether the present-day 
Society, has by its materialistic advance, succeeded in attaining 
real “spiritual freedom”, overcoming the obstacles that bar the 
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ver 3 r happiness of man, and that whether man, with the help 
of outside mighty forces and big industrial revolutions, 


has succeeded in realising human relations. 


rights 


and 


duties, common goals and aspirations and ambitions and his 
cherished dreams of a ‘Paradise on Earth. 5 What is the picture of 
Modern Society? The age of competition has created a great stir 
and ferment, the old family-life has become extinct. Mechanical 
civilization has brought in evils, which have culminated in destroy- 
ing the best and the noblest in man. It has drained the rural 
population and concentrated it in large towns and where people are 
herded together under conditions, which are hateful to any kind 
of human well-being. The result of all this has been deterioration 
in the spiritual values. Man is condemned to a troubled and 
stunted existence “which will fiJ1 even a savage with horror ’. The 
last world war brought on a ghastly revelation. It seemed to shake 
the very foundations upon which our life had been built up. Obvi¬ 
ously there was something profoundly wrong in the whole structure 
of the present life, something which called urgent^ for remedy. 
What was needed was an endeavour to find some surer standard of 
life for tlie future, in the light of which civilization might be 
re-fashioned and re-ordcrcd. Has this need been done ? No. 
The second world-war has proved that the same evils that brought 
on the first world-war are still roaming large and Society and its 
unit ‘man’ are liorribl}’ suffering politically, socially, intellectually 
and morally so that the old poet may still complain “What man has 
made of Man ! There is no chance of self-expression and self¬ 
development. A Social Worker is needed, therefore, who will 
create an atmosphere, in which human consciousness will find 
ample scope for its growth and expansion and who w ill emphasise 
on universal ideal of the absolute and unqualified human brotherhood 
and equality. There ought not to be an}- room for pessimism on 
this score. This brings us face to face with the question of the 
“Ethics of Social Service”. The word ‘Ethics', which we propose 
to employ in this Paper, means the explanation of the phenomena 
of the mind, which from its self-seeking, rises higher and higher 
till, completely eliminating the idea of self, identifies itself with 
what is selfless, and it is thus calculated to bring consolation, 
assurance, and hope to those of our brethren, who stand in need of 
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these essentials of an all-sided development of Personality, 
therefore, first turn to human mind. 

Mind: 


We, 


Indian Philosopers have dived deep into the working of human 
mind by analysing mental phenomena with the processes of thought 
and their action and reaction on the conduct of the individual, as 
exhibited in his personal dealings and conduct with others. 
This dual conduct is governed by motives or actuating force and 
has bearing on a very restricted sphere of action, which is nothing 
hat self. The thinking, feeling and willing, therefore, is essentially 
turbid, being tinctured by narrow and selfish considerations, 
clannish outlook, self-sufficiency, egoism, disregard and utter 
heedlessness of any consideration for another, beside self. The 
avenues of actions and the gates through which they are trans¬ 
mitted have also been exhaustively studied, and thus the psycholo¬ 
gical phenomena are explained in terms of Ethics and the ultimate 
ideal is set forth as purging off the accidental, non-essential, 
ephemeral, temporary and compounded and building instead what 
is non-accidental, essential, abiding, permanent and an absolute 
element. The difference between good and bad, just and unjust, 
perfect and imperfect, changeable and unchangeable, coditioned 
and unconditioned, personal and impersonal, has been clearly 
exemplified and thus a broad ideal of universal application and 
yielding results or conclusions, universally notice able, have been 
put into systematic; and scientific form. 

It is in the light of this presentation that we propose to 
dr -icuss the Ethics of the noblest Social Service. Mind has been 
defined as that which is aware of its object; and the object of 
consciousness may be the object of sense or object of thought. 
This consciousness is divided into units or Pharma (States) and 
they have been sub-divided into eighty nine types and termed as 
Meritorious, Demeritorious and Intermediate ( i. e. neither Merito¬ 
rious nor Demeritorious.) These units are sprung up from three 
roots (causes)— Cu piditx - (J.obha) ; Ill-will (I) osa) and Stupidity 
(Moha) in the case of Demeritorious and their opposite s in the case 1 
of Meritorious ones. The units of consciousness (Cittani) are 
naturally self-inspired or tutored by others. These exhibit them- 
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selves through the sense-organs and are primarily and certainly 
not good. There are altogether twelve sorts of this type of cons¬ 
ciousness. These are demonstrated in human conduct in various 
piopeities like dullness and deception, impudence, shamelessness, 
distraction, greed, heresy, conceit, hate, envy, jealous}', worry, sloth, 
torpor and perplexity. These mental properties are thus found to 
be nothing but depravities and deformities, which go to warp 
the human mind. When these warpings are found in various 
minds they represent the temper and tone of that Group or 
Society, wherein they are discovered. For, what is after all 
a Society, but groups of individuals, who come together and 
live together, share in the same aspirations, inclinations 

and predilections, their center of consciousness being ‘self 7 
(attil). ihese minds are thus covered with moral stains and 

smuts. Ihese units of Society, human beings with their mental 
complex, thus depraved, get into various habits, which are reflected 
in their nature and consequent behaviour and actions. In perform¬ 
ing actions, they have only one central theme of consciousness, self¬ 
gratification. The whole complex of the mind becomes one 
pandemonium and, unless there is correction or cure, it becomes 
the characteristic feature of such groups, tribes, Societies, 
races and peoples. They go on fighting, as if it is their birth¬ 
right and during the infancy of the world, one could see that the 
State of Nature was the State of War. Lust, malevolence and 
self-blindness and the consequent infatuation generally produce 
dogmatism, a desire to become despot and to subordinate or degrade 
the individual to the service of self and all the resources are utilised 
for this one purpose of self, and goes by a roseate name of 
‘Nationalism—‘Facial Superiority 7 , a very narrow ideal indeed! 
The sense-organs of such people are also so trained as to see 
nothing, hear nothing, taste nothing, smell nothing, touch nothing 
and think of nothing, except that which would satisfy this 
despotism of self. There is a sort of wild fanaticism in all this life, 
and all the thinking and feeling is so moulded as to subserve this 
Aaron s Ifod. There is no will of the individual, since all this will 
to initiate an act, will to do, and consequent passions, emotions and 
affections are absolutely destroyed and the man is reduced to a mere 
automaton. This description of the immoral types of consciousness 
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•and the consequent feelings, however, constitute one phase of 
human mind. There is another phase of human mind—the moral 
one or the meritorious one (Kusala), which ultimately must be the 
normal , the natural order of things, the perfected, the just, the 
equitable, the complex and the phenomena of the human mind. The 
units of good consciousness spring from three root causes —Absence 
of cupidity, (Alobha); Absence of Ill-will (Adosu) and Absence of 
Infatuation (Amoha). They (units) are either self-inspired or the 
result of education, training and environments. Thev exhibit 
themselves through the sense-organs and are positively good; they 
may be styled as ‘good and are reflected in the following mental 
properties (feeling), which we style as ‘morally beautiful'. They 
are enumerated as follows:— faith, mindfulness, prudence, shame, 
self-sacrificing spirit, goodwill, balance of mind, calmness of psychic 
factors buoyancy of the psychic factors, buoyancy of mind, pliancy 
of psychic factors, pliancy of mind, fitness of work of the psychic 
factors, fitness of work of mind, proficiency of the psychic factors, 
proficiency of mind, rectitude of the psychic factors and rectitude 
of mind. Thus in the case of ‘good consciousness’, the subject is 
fully awake and mindful, calm and buoyant, pliant, fit for work, 
proricient and right-minded. These states of consciousness aim at 
self-development, self-expression and self-consummation. 

Having thus classified these two types of consciousness with 
their essential mental properties the wrong and the right—the bad 
and the good, it so happens that there is a constant conflict going 
on between them. When the conflict begins, Ethical science makes 
its appearance; for Ethics is the Science of Conduct, which displays 
itself in either good or bad, or selfish or unselfish, self-seeking or 
seeking others as well, or seeking the good of all the universe, with 
the entire elimination of self. This migration must be from the 


wrong to the right, from the unjust to the just, from the individual 
to the universe, from the thought of only one’s own good to the 
altruistic thought of serving others, with a view to e ffect their 
well-being or weal. Social service, in its ultimate form, is ethical 
in this sense. What then are the stages before this highest 
expression of human mind takes its form as a habit, nature, essen¬ 
tial characteristic, pronounced conduct or behaviour, in fine, one’s 
ultimate destiny'? 
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Stages of this Highest Consummation : 


Great thinkers and philosophers have studied this question 
m reference to the working of the primitive mind and its final 
evolution so as to embrace the universe as a vhole. The mind, 
which is warped by taints or dominant desire of self-gratification, 
has got to be purified, and cleansed by the removal of its spots, 
and the venue of those root-causes must be entirely changed to 
their opposites. The first, stage is 'the w ashing process: Just 
as a smith bj- putting a metal into the furnace removes its ashes 
by blowing, similarly the depravities of the mind, as evinced in 
the selfish greed or hatred or stupidity, must be gradually removed 
by study, practice, company of the teacher, suitable environments, 
like family-traditions and thus the consciousness must be purified 
and its turbidit 3 T and violence must entire!}- disappear. Tor this 
purpose simple rules of conduct or a sort of ethical code of simple 
behaviour have got to be observed as a discipline and a training. 
Ibis becomes very easy, when you develop a spirit of learning, 
with the cultivation of faith and many a time, even a blind 
following, in its initial stages. With the help of this and a 
stud\ of the real character of the defilements of the mind, there 
is reached a second stage, where the turbulence of the mind is 
substituted by the removal of narrow limitations or outlook 
and the consequent intensely coloured feelings and emotions and 
instincts. They give place to sanity, stability, serenity, clearness 
of vision and the consequent purity and disillusionment; and 
this transformation makes the mind move in a free and enlarged 
atmosphere, where true meanings, implications and pith of 
apparently deceptive or complex things, are brought home to the 
mind and a feeling of joy arises. This joy gives rise to zest, 
which gives the bod} 7 a kind of repose, a satisfaction, peaceful 
placidity, pliancy, and softening of the spirit. Out of this comes 
out the third stage , when the mind lapses into concentration and 
unification. There are various stages through which this concen¬ 
tration passes and the whole mental complex is radically trans¬ 
formed. All varied and vagrant thoughts, sallies of wit, probings, 
elevations and depressions of human mind, are harmonised, 
pacified and unified, so that the mind can rise and move in higher 
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and higher spheres, without being affected by the physical sphere 
and these spheres make the mind firm and steady in a suitable 
plane of higher consciousness and stud}’ the life s problems of 
profound import as also those, affecting the life of the 1 universe 
and its countless ramifications. This state of mind contributes 
to the unfoldment of the secrets of nature and undiscovered laws — 
physical, psychological, moral and intellectual — that exist and 
operate in this universe. "This unfoldment of knowledge is the 
last stage and is variously described in its most idealistic form 

o • 

as ‘spiritual realisation’, ‘illumination’, ‘divine experience or 
‘supreme enlightenment'. We are, however, concerned here with 
the fact that the knowledge of the relations between man and 
man, and man and creation, becomes possible to a mind, that 
passes through the abovementioned stages. Thoughts, feelings, 
emotions, affections and predispositions, are thus given the widest 
scope for expansion, development and those minds, wherein these 
find their highest expression, are not fettered by any considera¬ 
tions of the self or the individual. They rise far above limitations 
of space and time and their essential nature takes the form of 
blossoming forth into universal feelings. The latter are mentioned 
as being four and are described as ‘the most exalted states' — 
Universal Love, Universal Compassion, Universal Rejoicing and 
Universal Lquibalance of the mind. Minds filled with such 
universal feelings are eminently fitted for the noblest service to 
others. There is discovered in them complete self-effacement. 

They have moved from the self to the selfless. They are the 
•/ •/ 

most disinterested and causeless friends of mankind! The world 
has pronounced such friends and benefactors and they have been 
called ‘Prophets’, and their teachings have been universal and 
have aimed at making men serve the cause of, not only of human 
beings, but of the entire creation, as the ultimate destiny of such 
Prophets. If we could apply their teachings to the smaller 
problems of satisfying social needs, that becomes ‘Ethics of the 
Highest Social Service*. Study the lives of the greatest teachers 
of the universe like Krishna, The Buddha, Christ, Zoroaster 
Mahommad, Nanak, Ramakrishna—Yivekananda, Bfiliaullah and 
others; and they teach you that the ethics behind them was nothin 
but the complete el uni nation of self out of their love for service 


( Y 
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to humanity and entire creation. The Budhha renounced his 
claim to the attainment of perfect bliss, so long as there was a 
single person, suffering in this universe and Christ allowed 
himself to be crucified out of love for the redemption of humanity. 
These are facts. The Budhha, for instance, expressed himself 
thus : “The Tatliagata (The Budhha) has come unto the world 
to befriend the poor, to succour the unprotected, to nourish those 
in bodily affliction, both the followers of the dharina and unbelie¬ 
vers, to give sight to the blind and enlighten the minds of the 
deluded, to stand up for the rights of orphans as well as the aged 
and m so doing to set an example to others. This is the consum¬ 
mation of his work and thus he attains the great goal of life as the 

rivers that lose themselves in the ocean". (The Gospel of 
Budhha, by Paul Cams p. 

Conclusion : 

In conclusion, with this explanation of the life of the highest 
service, exhibited in the case of the greatest minds, mentioned 
above, if we apply the same test in the case of a great 
individual, like Mr. Kharegliat, and evaluate the work, turned 
out by him, can we not get the same explanation of the 
Universal Law of mind and its working? Compare the flood 
of light that illumines the universe, with this dim flicker of 
light, lighting a small cottage, or a sudden spark, radiating 
the surrounding area for a twinkle of the eye, and 3 'ou get 
the same explanation of the physical laws of Nature. Mr. 
Kliaiegliat may be similarly compared with the spark of light in 
that infinite and eternal light and the same explanation can he 
given of the work, accomplished by him with the help of his 
developed mind which impelled him to go in for that seliless 
work, for the betterment of his people, and which constitutes, in 
his case, the ethics of his social service. He exerted himself during 
the short span of life 4 , and rose 1 far above the self and aimed at doing 
good to those who stood in ne j ed of it. The spring of action was 
not to aim at any selfish gain, power or pelf, but supreme satisfac¬ 
tion of having done liis duty in a spirit of self-sacrifice and without 
any egoistic consciousness. Can we not then say that such a 
Personalitj" is an inspiration to others to work and an ideal to 
follow ? 
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The history of India during the 3rd century A. D. is still 
shrouded in considerable mystery. Great events like the downfall 
of the Satavahana power in the Deccan and the crumbling 
of the Kushana Empire in the North oc-cured in it, but their 
precise causes are unknown. Smith lias observed, ‘The two great 
dynasties, the Kushana in northern India and the Andhra in the 
tableland of the Deccan disappear almost together at the moment 
(A.D. 220) when the Arsakidan dynasty of Persia was superseded 
by the Sassanian. It is impossible to avoid hazarding the 
conjecture that the three events may have been in some way 
connected, and that the Persianising of the Kushana coinage of 
northern India should be explained by the occurrence of a 
Persian invasion, such as that mentioned by Ferislita as having 
occurred during the reign of the first Sassanian king. 1 ’ 

Dr. K. P Jayaswal explains the political history in a different 
way. He maintains that the Bliarasivas drove out the Kuslianas 
beyond Sirliind in c. 220 A. D. Later on ‘the Kush anas were so 
pressed by the IBliarasivas that the} 7 ultimately sought the 
protection of the Sassanian Emperor Shapur between 238 and 
200 A. D , whose effigy they had to stamp on their coins.-’ 

During the period 304-332 A. D. the Western Kshatrapas of 
Gujrat and Kathiawar ceased to take the imperial title Mahakshat- 
rapa and were content with the feudatory title Kshatrapa. 
Prof. II. p G. Kaychaudhari states that ‘it is precisely during this 
period when the old line passed away in obscurity and the office 
of the Malifikshatrapa remained in abeyance that we find Sakas- 
thana, a portion of Hind, annexed to the Sassanian empire and 
dominated by the Sassanian viceroys. The Sassanian conquest 
began before the reign of Varliran II (A. D. 203) and the Sassa- 
man so vereignty maintained till the early part of the reign of 

1. K. II. I. (4th Kd.) p. 280. 

I* History of India » i>. 50. 
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Shapur II (A. D 307-379). The hold of the Persians on the 
distant Indian provinces became weak in the middle of the 4th 
century A. D., when Iludrasena III assumed the title of Maharaja 

and Samudragupta.forced the foreign potentates of the north- 

west borderland to do him homage 5 . 1 

According to the above views, the downfall of the Kushana 
empire was due to the Sassanian invasion or to the Pharasiva 
levival forcing the Ivushanas to seek the Sassanian protection. 
1 he greatei part of the Punjab was under the Sassanian supre¬ 
macy. Seistan and Sindh also passed under the direct rule of the 
Sassanians and they succeeded in imposing their overlordship 
over the Western Kshatrapas of Gaijrat and Kathiawar also 
dining the fiist half of the 4th century. We now propose to 
examine how far these views are tenable. 


1 he downfall of the Kushana empire was due to 
several causes. Usually Indian empires begin to decline 
after about 2(h) years, and the Kushana power was no 
exception. It began to decline by the end of the* 2nd century and 
the first decisive blow was inflicted by the Yaudlie\ r as, who rose in 
rebellion in c. 200 A. D. and established their supremacy over 
their homelands,- stretching from Bhawalpur to Saharan pur and 
Uudhiyana to Delhi. The Kuslianas were driven beyond the Peas, 
but their rulers, Kanishka III and Vasudeva II, continued to hold 
sway over Daktria, Afghanistan and Western and Central Punjab. 


A tribe named Jonan attacked the Kuslianas in c. 230 A. D. 
and their power was considerably weakened while fighting with them. 
They had already lost their rich Indian provinces which used to 
replenish their treasury. Ardeshir I took advantage of the 
situation and succeeded in establishing his supremacy over Paktria 
in c. 235 A. D. He started the practice of sending the crown- 
prince as governor over the new province, as was often done by 
the Achaemenians also five hundred vears earlier. The crown- 
princes so deputed had the privilege of issuing their own 
coins with the title Kushfin Shah, the king of the Kuslianas. 
Prom 252 A. D. onwards this title was changed into Kushan 
Shahan Shah, ‘the king of the kings of the Kuslianas.-' 

CD o • 

1 # Ray Chaudhari: Political History of Ancient India > (4th lid.), p. 4*25. 

*2. Herzfeld, The Ku sha?io-&assan i a n Coinage , p 33. 
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That the Kushani prince overthrown by the Sassanians was 

Vasudeva II is made fairlv certain bv the evidence of the Kushano- 

* +* 

Sassanian coinage, which was issued by the royal governors 
of Bactria. • The coins of this series have on the reverse the Siva 
and the Bull, which was the only type issued by Vasudeva II. and 
which is known to have been current in Bactria. Following the 
usual practice of conquerors in ancient India and Bactria, the 
Sassanians imitated the coinage of the king whom the}* supplanted. 
He must, therefore, have been Vasudeva II and none else. 


TUB rF.RiOD of 


ASCENDANCY 


The Kushano Sassanian coins 1 issued bv the Sassanian 
viceroys were current only in Balkh, Marwa and Samarkand; they 
are not to be found in Afghanistan. Seif tan or the Punjab. It is. 
therefore, clear that for sometime the Sassanians were content to 
occupy only the home provinces of the Kushanas. Their titles on 
the coins, ‘the king of the Kushanas and ‘the king of kings of the 
Kushanas’ would further indicate that tin* Sassanians did not drive 
the Kushftnas out of Bactria but only established their supremacy 
over that province Very probably some Kushan i chiefs continued 
to rule as their feudatories. 

The conquest of further provinces of India was attempted 
and accomplished by the Sassanian emperor Vaiahran II. This 
ruler succeeded in annexing Afghanistan, North Western Frontier 
Province, Seistan and Sindh to the Sassanian empire by c. 
284 A. D. Varahran II now transferred the Crown Prince 
Varahran III to Seistan as its Governor with the privilege of 
issuing coins with the title; Sakan Shah, the king of the Sakas. 
We can understand the significance of the title of the Crown- 
Prince when we remember that Saka chiefs were in power in 
Sindh and Seistan for about two hundred years. The Pun jab was 
not conquered by the Sassanians; their coins are not generally 
found in that province, as they are in Sindh and Afghanistan. 

1. These coiiv.i are called Kushano-Sassanian because the obverse ia in imitation 
cf the Sassanian coins and the reverse of the Scythian, i e. Ku.diara coins. 
Cunningham had described them u i Scytho'Sassanian, but Kuahano'Saaaanian 


is a mere accurate term. 
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Afghanistan and the Indus valley continued to be under the 
Sassanian rule for about 80 years down to c. 800 A. I). There 
were frequent wars of succession during this period and, therefore, 
it was at one time thought that the Sassanian rule in the Indus 
valley must have been very short lived. Inscriptions recently 
discovered at Persepolis show, however, that even in 310-2 A.D., 
when the reigning Sassanian emperor Sliapur II was only a baby, 
his elder brother continued to rule Seistan enjoying the titles. 
King of Sakastan, Minister of Ministers of Sindh, Sakastan and 
Tukharistan. The Sassanian rule in these regions was well 
established and organised; for the Persepolis inscription discovered 
by Her zf eld refers to a high Judge at Kabul and a Minster of 
Public Instruction in Sakastan (Sakastan and arzpet )*. 

We must, however, note that during the period of Sassanian 
ascendancy in Afghanistan and the Indus valley, some Saka and 
Kusliana chiefs continued to rule as petty feudatories. Thus 
there was a. feudatory Kushilna family ruling at Kabul; for the 
wife of the Sassanian emperor Ilormuzd II (303-800 A. 1).) 
was a Kush ana princess belonging to that family. It is quite pos¬ 
sible that there may have been other Kusliana and Saka feudatories 
in the Indus valley as well. We must, however, note that the 
Sassanian dominions in the northwest did not extend beyond the 
Jhelum. In the Punjab proper a number of Scythian chiefs were 
ruling, whose families were known as Shaka, Silada and Gadahara. 
Their coinage shows no Sassanian influence whatsoever and we 
may, therefore, well conclude that they were not subjugated by 
the Sassanians. 


THE K11) A It A KUSIiAXAS. 

• / 

The rule of the Shakas and the Slladas came to an end in c. 
310 A. D. with the rise of tribe which is described sometimes as 
the Little Kusliana and sometimes as Kidara Kushana. Its 
chief Kidara, whose capital was at Peshawar, was originally a 
feudatory of the Sassanians, who were then supreme in Afghanistan 


i. 


llerzfeld* KushaJio-Sassa )iia n Coins » pp 35~6. 
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and the Indus valley, 1 as shown already. On his early coins, the 
bust of Kidara is seen facing rigid, a convention which had to be 
followed by all the feudatorus of the Sassanian empire. In course 
of time, however, Kidara conquered Kashmir and the Central 
Punjab.” He new felt himself strong enough to assume indepen¬ 
dence and began to issue ecu ns with the bust facing to the front, 
which was tire privilege of the {Sassanian emperor only. This step, 
probably taken in c. -rod A. J >., evoked imperial anger and reprisal. 
We find Shapur IT encamped at Kabul in 33C>-7 A.l). and pursu¬ 
ing operations against his rebellious feudatory.’’ Tie was success¬ 
ful in this venture; Kidara was compelled to acknowledge bis 
suzerainty. We find him sending assistance* to his liege lord in 
350 A. L>. whe n he was engaged in liis Mesopotamian campaign. 

The closer association with the* imperial army probably 
enabled Kidara to realise its weak points and he began to mature 
plans of reassc rting bis independence, 
of Samudragupta, who had by this time cxtcidedlris sphere of 
influence to the Punjab, by sending him presents along with 
professions of allegiance, and delivered his blows against Shapur 
II in 307-B AT). Kidara was successful in his undertaking; he 
annihilated one Sassanian annv and drove aw ay anothe r, though 
it was being led by Shapur himself These victories enabled 
Kidara to consolidate- his power in Gandhara, Kashmir and the 
Western and Central Punjab. He* appointed a number of Satra- 
pas to rule these provinces. Yarn Shahi, Piroeh and 13uddhabala 
were three among them, their names are preserved on coins.' 1 


Ih* secured the goodwill 


Kidara was succeeded by his son Piro in c. 375 A. D. He 
must have naturally attempted ie> extend his power further 
eastward in the Punjab when the strong arm of Samudragupta 

1* Cunningham had j. laced K idum in c 42 5 A.D. ( Later I ndo’Sc-vt hiana, j*. 185). 
hut Major Martin has now adduced fairly conclusive numismatic evidence to 
nliow that thia chief must have flourished about a century earlier Pee 
N u )n ismo t ic Su piActnen t No. XIA'il* pp 30 ff. 

The l'liranu mention a MJechchha king ar. ruling over there territories 
contemporaneously with the carl \ C»ujtan. lie will le the Kidara ruler. 

3. Numismatic Supplement* XLV1L p. 31. 

Numismatic S a '[ j h me u t , XI.VII. jj. 43“2. 


4. 
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was removed by death at about this time. To cheek this growing 
menace, Ramagupta, the successor of Samudragupta, undertook 
an expedition against him in the Punjab, but was signally defeated 
and compelled to conclude an ignoble peace, requiring the 
surrender of the Gupta crowned queen. A glance at the features 
of Tiro shows that he was a cruel and lascivious ruler, who could 
well have imposed the above condition on his vanquished adver¬ 
sary. 1 

The success of Piro was, however, short-lived. Shapur If I 
(385-88 A. IX) took steps to avenge the defeat inflicted upon his 
predecessor and broke his power. Pie was compelled to acknow¬ 
ledge the Sassanian suzerainty and issue coins as a feudatory, 
with the bust facing to right instead of facing to front. Chandra- 
gupta II a (so seems to have hammered Piro from the east; we, 
however, do not know whether his attack was before or after the 
defeat inflicted by Shapur III. The Gupta armies seem to have 
pursued him right up to the Indus. 


Under Shapur III also, the western boundai^ of the Sassani- 
an empire was not extended be}ond the Indus. In the Punjab 
proper, we get no traces of an} 7 Sassanian influence. We must, 
however, remember that Afghanistan, Paluchistan and Sindh 
formed part of India in these days, and so it can be truly said that 
the Sassanians had extended their sway over some of the Indian 
provinces. 


Prof. Paychoudhari suggests, though he does not actually 

say so, that the cause of the Western Ivsliatrapas remaining 

content with the feudatory title Ksliatrapa during the period c. 

■ 04-340 A.IX was the Sassanian domination. There is, however, 

no evidence to show that at c. 304, the Sassanians had proceeded 

from their base in Sindh and brought Gujrat and Kathiawar 

under their sway after defeating their Saka rulers, who were 

compelled to renounce their imperial title Mahakshatrapa. The 

Paikuli inscription no doubt states that the rulers of Avanti and 
% 

Kathiawar recognised the title of Narseh, but they are expressly 
described as independent princes. The Saka Mahakshatrapa 
Phartridaman (*282-304 A. IX) did not take sides in the war 


i. 


Numismatic Supplement* XLVII, plates 1 and 2. Nos. 15-21. 
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between Varahran III and Narseh; when the latter came out 
successful in the struggle in 293, lie only sent an ambassador to 
congratulate him on his success. This was only a prudent step 
which a state takes when it feels confident that an internecine 
war in the neighbouring country has come to an end, and the 
successful part} 7 is sufficiently strong to maintain his position. 
Bhartridaman’s sending the embassy does not show that he was 
in any way a subordinate feudatory of Narseh. Till the end of 
his reign, he continued to assume the imperial title Mahakshatrapa. 
It was only after his death, that the title Mahakshatrapa fell into 
abeyance. 

The debacle in the Kshatrapa kingdom during c. 304 to 
340 A.D. could not have been due to any Sassanian conquest. The 
Sassanian emperor Narseh, who was ruling from 293 to 303 A. L)., 
was signally defeated by the Homan emperor Galerius. Narseh 
had to cede extensive provinces to Galerius in order to recover 
his family, which had fallen into the hands of the Homan emperor. 
Narseh, therefore, was not in a position to bring about the down¬ 
fall of Bhartridaman. His successor Hormuzd II had a short 
reign of seven years (303-310 A. D.) and is not known to have 
undertaken any expeditions to the east. The next ruler Shapur II 
was a baby of less than one year at the time of his accession in 
310 A. D. When he grew into manhood, he was involved in Homan 
wars during 337-8 A.D. Sassanian intervention, therefore, does not 
seem to have been responsible for the decline and eclipse of the 
power of the Western Ksliatrapas duriug 304 to 348 A. D. It 
may be pointed out that no Sassanian coins of this period are 
found in Gujrat and Kathiawar; nor does the coinage of Budra- 
siinha IL and Yasodaman II show any Sassanian influence. 

The above discussion will show that the Sassanian expansion 

towards the east started about 250 A. D. Bactria and Afghanistan 

were annexed at this time and the crown-prince was sent to govern 

the new provinces with the right to issue coins in his own name- 

. ^ ^ ^ f s were permitted to rule as feudatories. About 25 

years later Varahran II effected further expansion of the Sassa- 
• / 

man power by annexing Seistan and Sindh. Here also the Saka 
chieftains were permitted to rule in the feudatory capacity and the 
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crown-prince, who was transferred to the newest province of the 
empire, is seen issuing coins with the title of Sakan Shah. 
Afghanistan and the Indus valley continued to be under the 
Sassanian domination throughout the 4th century. The view 
that the whole of the Punjab was included in the Sassanian 
empire is based upon the discovery of a single coin of a Sassanian 
type in that province, and it may well have reached there through 
commerce. Had the Punjab been annexed to the Sassanian 
empire, the crown prince would certainly have been sent to it as 
its viceroy and we would have had a series of coins of the new 
province similar to that of Kushan Shah of Bactria and Sakan 
Shah of Sindh. No such coins however are known. Nor is there 
any substance in the contention that the dominions of the 
Western Kshatrapas were included in the Sassanian empire 
during the 4th century. Their coinage is singularly free from 
Sassanian influence and no Sassanian coins are ever found in 
Grujrat and Ivathiwar. The decline of the Saka power was due to 
the aggression of their Indian neighbours and not to the extension 
of the sphere of influence of the Sassanians. The Sassanians 
seem to have held the Indian provinces till they were dispossessed 
of them by the Hupas at c. 450 A. D. 



THE FIRST PARSI IN ENGLAND (1724-25): NOWROJI 
RUSTOM MANEK OF SURAT AND HIS RELATIONS 

WITH THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 

By Khan Bahadur M. S. Commissariat, M.A., I.E.S. (Retd.) 

-: o :- 


Nowroji Rustomji, whose activities form the subject-matter 
of this paper, and who was the first Parsi and very probably 

the first Indian of note who went from India 

Rustom Manek of . t-i 1 t i , 

Surat to England m modern times, was a member 

of one of the most historic families of Surat, 
which has left its name on the page of Indian history. In 
order to appreciate his connection with the East India Company, 
and the circumstances under which he undertook, at the end 
of 1724, the long voyage to Europe to place his claims and 
grievances before the Court of Directors, it is necessary to review 
briefly the career of his more famous father, Rustom Manek, who 
was during the reign of Aurangzeb, in the second half of the 17th 
century, perhaps the most outstanding figure at Surat outside the 
ranks of the Mughal officials. By great good fortune we have 
abundant and unique historical material available for a study of 
his public career in Persian, in English, and in Portuguese. 
Born in the reign of Shah Jahan, Rustom died at an advanced 
age in 1719, after a life of unusual activity, and his name is 
associated with many memorable historical episodes. The Persian 
record about his career is in the form of a laudatory poem, 
written in 1711, some years before his death, by a contemporary 
Parsi priest, and entitled Kisseh-i-Rustovi Manek. It is due to 
this composition that Rustomji Manekji, as he was called by his 
contemporaries, is also known under the Persian form of hie name 
in which the honorific suffix used by the Gujaratis is omitted. 


Rustomji’s ancestors belonged to Navsari, but he and his 
father had come to be settled at Surat, where he made a consi¬ 
derable fortune by trade and commerce and in 
banking business. At the same time, he gave 
of his wealth generously in charity among all 
classes. The Kisseh, mentioned above, says that, on the occasion 
of Shivaji’s disastrous invasion and sack of Surat, many Parsis 


Ilia philanthropic 

activities 
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were taken prisoners by the Maratha officers who would 
not release them without a ransom. The relatives of these 
unfortunate people came to Pustomji for help, and the latter 
secured their freedom by paying the invader the sum of ten thou¬ 


sand rupees for their release. This reference is either to Shivaji’s 
fiist sack of 16G4 or to the second one of 1670—both during the 
first decade or so of Aurangzeb’s reign. We also learn from the 
Persian poem that when Aurangzeb reimposed in 1679 the hated 
jaziya tax on all non-]Muslim subjects in the Empire, the poorer 
members of the Parsi community at Surat were unable to meet the 
impost, and that Pustomji, being appealed to, came forward and 
compounded with the local Diwan for the payment of the tax on 
their behalf. This fact becoming known to the poor and destitute 


of other communities, they too begged the Parsi leader for help 
in order to escape the harsh treatment to which they and their 
families were subjected by the tax-gatherers, and Pustomji saved 
them from their distress. Besides these specific acts cf philan¬ 
thropy in connection with tw T o memorable historical episodes, the 
Kiss eh refers to Bustom Manek’s various other charitable activities 
in the construction of roads and bridges or culverts, to facilitate 
public traffic, and in providing wells at various places. One such 
old well, situated at a place known as Eazira, on the sea near 
Dumas, still exists and bears a tablet, dated 1699, to the effect that 
it was constructed by Pustomji. 

By 1690, Pustomji had secured a leading and honoured place 
at Surat, both at the Governor’s court and among the cosmopolitan 

Rustomji as Agent mercantile community of this famous port, which 
of the Portuguese, was known at this time as the Bandar-i-Muba- 

1691-1709 . . „ , 

m/i and the JBab-cil-Hajj (the Gate of the Pilgrim¬ 
age). Prom this period also begins his long connection with 
the Portuguese Viceroys at Goa, for lie was not only their com¬ 
mercial agent and Interpreter at Surat, but also received the 
high office of Superintendent of Passports, a post which had 
hitherto been held only by a Portuguese and a Christian. Moreover, 
Pustomji was appointed to function as the Procurator, or political 
representative, of the Portuguese Government at Surat and thus 
discharged many of the duties which would now be performed by 
a Charge cCAffaires. In this capacity, Pustomji was the trusted 
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and confidential Vakil of the Viceroys at Goa, keeping them fully 
informed about all political developments and representing to the 
Mughal governors at Surat all matters affecting the interests of 
the Portuguese State in India. Much valuable information about 
Rustomji's activities on behalf of the Portuguese for well-nigh 18 
years, from 1691 to 1709, is available in nearly sixty letters addres¬ 
sed to him by successive Viceroys and governors at Goa which have 
been transcribed from the old Portuguese records now located at 
Panjim. Incidentally, we gather from these records that Rustomji 
was well acquainted with the Portuguese language. Nearly one-third 
of these letters to Rustomji found in the Goa archives were written 
by the Count of Villa Verde, who was Viceroy of Portuguese India 
from 1693 to 161)8, and who during these years proved a good friend 
and patron to this Parsi representative. Of particular interest is 
a Patent of Honour issued by him as Viceroy in 1695 to the effect 
that Rustomji and his father Manekji had been granted the coveted 
privilege of moving about in the Portuguese settlements of the 
‘North’ (Daman, Bassein, etc.), in a palanquin and under an 
umbrella, in the same manner as the}’ did at Surat by a special 
grant from the Mughal authorities. 


As major **omo to 
Sir W Norria. the 
Ambassador 


The range and variety of Rustomji s public and business 
activities is, however, not yet exhausted. In 1700, Sir Nicholas 

Waite arrived at Surat as President of the new 
or ‘English’ East India Company, which had been 
formed in England as rival to the old or ‘Eondon’ 
Company, and from the outset he appointed Rustomji as Broker 
to his Company, though many of the leading Banya financiers of 
the town were anxious to pay a large amount of premium for the 
privilege of securing this coveted appointment. Some months 
later, Sir William Norris arrived at Surat, being sent from 
England by the new Company as representative of the King of 
England to the Court of the great Mughal, and charged with 
the duty of fostering the operations of the ‘English’ Company. 
After a short stay at Surat, the Ambassador left with a large 
Indian retinue and equipment, besides the European staff which 
had come out in his train, for Aurangzeb’s court which was at this 
time located at Brahmapuri on the Bhima in the Deccan. On the 
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recommendation of the President and Council of the New Company, 
and in view of his familiarity with court affairs and his influence* 
Sir William selected Rustomji as his principal Agent who was to 
arrange for the finances of the Embassy and to be in charge of 
his Indian establishment. For nearly two years, therefore, this 
versatile and resourceful Parsi leader was away from Surat with 
the Ambassador. The important part played oy him in the Envoy’s 
Camp in financing loans for his disbursements, and in the 
negotiations with the imperial Mughal officials is not generally 
known to students of Indian history, largely because the very full 
Diary of his mission maintained by Sir William Norris, as also hi 3 
correspondence with Sir Nicholas Waite and his Council at Surat, 
have not yet been published. A careful study of these valuable 
historical materials helps to show that, but for Rustomji’s presence 
and advice, the Ambassador would probaly have fared worse than 
he did at the Mughal Court. 

Rustomji returned to Surat about 1702, some nine months 
after the Ambassador had sailed for Europe, having been detained 

in the Mughal camp as a sort of hostage for the 
ker U "to*^the a e B r i” treaty which was expected to be made with the 
i 706 tany ’ 1700 Council of the New Company at Surat.. He now 

resumed his duties as Droker to this Company, 
and, after the amalgamation of the rival Companies in 1704, he 
was nominated to function in the same capacity for the ‘United 
Company’. At the end of this year. Sir Nicholas Waite left Surat 
for Bombay, to take up the much coveted but uneasy post of 
(lovernor of that island in place of Sir John Grayer who continued 
to be under confinement by the Mughal authorities at Surat. Some 
time about 1706, a friction arose between Waite and Rustomji, 
partly owing to the former’s declared policy of reducing Surat 
to a secondary position and making Bombay the principal centre 
of the Company’s mercantile operations. It was then that the 
Parsi broker gave out to Messrs Bonnell and Proby of the 
Council at Surat, who were also on strained terms with Sir 
Nicholas, that the latter had promised him 50,000 rupees to use 
his iniluence with the Mughal governor at Surat to keep Sir John 
Oa 3 ; er confined. In consequence of this, Waite dismissed 
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Rustomji from the Company's service, though it was indebted to 
him at the time for over five lakhs and fifty-thousand rupees in 
connection with various loans and financial transactions. 1 But 
Rustomji had powerful friends among the United Company s 
officials at both Surat and Bombay, and, though details of his 
relations with the Company after 17CG are at present lacking, 
there is reason to presume that, after Waite was summarily 
bundled off from Bombay in 1708 by his Council, this Parsi mag¬ 
nate was again restored to his old office as Broker, and continued 
with the help of his three sons (Frarnji, Bainanji, and Nowroji) to 
discharge its functions till his death which took place on 
31 July 1719. It is from the Surat Diaries that we have very 
full information about the events cf this year, and it is interes¬ 
ting to find that, though he was at the time over 80 years 
of age, Rustomji had just before his death entered into one of his 
many contracts with the Company for providing a large Invest¬ 
ment in piece-goods amounting to several lakhs of rupees. 

In the Surat Diary records for Monday, 3 August, 1719, we 
find the following entry on the subject of the legal Agreement to 

be made between Rustomji and the Company 


H i b activities 
before his death 


relative to this contract, and of the death of 


the former : 


‘According to the Directions given us by the Hon’ble Charles 
Boone, Esquire, President and Governor of Bombay, in 
Council in their letter of the JGth of July last, and received 
in Surat on the 29th, for Rustomji Manekji, our Chief Broker, 
to enter into Articles necessary for his performing the 
Investment lately concluded with his son Bomanji on his 
behalf at Bombay, we have drawn out and fairly wrote the 
Articles to be interchangeably executed between the Right 
Hon’ble Company and our said Broker, but his decease hap¬ 
pening on the 31st ultimo, his sons Frarnji and Nowroji are by 
the custom of their caste obliged to spend at home some days 
in mourning, so that the agreement cannot be signed now.” 2 


1. Bruco'n Annals> III* 595- 

2. The r e 1 a t i \ e volume beam the followii g title: Diary No. Gil of 1719-20. 
Luub Deo (praise be to (led). Surat. Augu t. 1 < 19. 

‘The Diary of John Hoje. Enquire. Chief, etc. of the Factor.' redding in 
Surat for nflair' of the Right Hon’ble the Unite 1 Coinjany of Merchants of England 
trading to the Fa-.t Indies. 
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The entry in the Diary for the next day, 4 August, states 
that the period of mourning at home for the decease of their 

father having expired, and it being customary on 

Jrlift sons appoin- .. .. 0 J 

ted Brokers sucli occasions, h ram ji and Nowroji wished to pay 

their respects to the Factory, when they expected 
to be offered some presents in token of their having taken 

the place of their late father. Moreover, the President at 
Bombay had also already expressed his desire to the Chief at 
Surat to give a sarpav and a horse to Rustomji in consideration 
of the latter having abated 10 per cent of the price on 
the Investment Order as compared with the rates settled the 
previous year. When, therefore, on this day, Framji and Nowroji 1 
sent a message to Mr. John Hope and Council that, in order to 
maintain their credit with the Mughal Government and with the 
merchants of the city, they also might be given sarpavs (‘which 
they had prepared for that purpose*), it was decided, as consistent 
with the honour and interest of the Company at this juncture, to 
gratify their request, ‘ thereby to encourage them in a faithful 
provision of the Investment and the discharge of the great trust 
that is now devolved on them/ According to the usual practice, 
therefore, two senior officials of the Factory, Messrs. Francis and 
Woodhouse, went to the brothers’ residence, and conveyed them 
in the Company’s coaches to the Factory at 11 o’clock, being 
accompanied on the way by many of the principal merchants and 
others. After arrival, they were presented with the horse and 
the sarpav. We may mention that the connection of this wealthy 
Parsi family of Surat with the East India Company, which began 
in 1700, and which had been renewed after 1708, was to last, 
with some breaks, for another generation, till the year 1742 when 
Manekji, the son of Nowroji, was discharged from the position of 
Broker and Vakil to the Company at Surat. 


1. Rustomji left three eons. The eldest was Framji, whose name appears also 
in the Portuguese Records on Rustom Manek. The second \s as Bamanji, and the 
third, and perhaps the ablest and moot spirited was Nowroji. 
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The formal Articles of Agreement relating to the Investment 
mentioned above were signed by the two brothers at Surat on 8 
_ „ August, and are reproduced in. the Diary. The 

Indenture for the ^ L 

Company’s invest- Indenture, which is dated 13 July, 1719, 

mer.t, 1719. 

begins : 

‘Whereas the Hon’ble Charles Boone, Esquire, President and 
Governor of Bombay, etc., in Council, have fully authorised 
and empowered John Hope, Chief, and Benjamin Francis, 
Second, for affairs of the Right Hon’ble the United English 
Company at Surat to now abide and agree with the said 
Rustomjee Manekjee for the making an Investment of sundry 
Indian manufactures of Piecegoods according to the quantities 
and qualities as specified underneath. The Parties above 
mentioned have agreed on the said Investment in the following 
manner.’ 


Next follow the various clauses of the Agreement which may 
be briefly summarised. Rustomji or his assigns, were to begin the 

work with all convenient speed, and to deliver the 
contract ° f the goods, contracted for, ‘at the Company’s tents 

on Castle Green,’ from time to time; these goods 
were to conform in every respect to the musters as settled in the 
previous year, and proportionate abatements were to be made in 
the payment for deficiencies in length, breadth, etc., in the manu¬ 
facture, according to the decision of arbitrators chosen by both 
sides to inspect and value the same; the prices for the various 
classes of piecegoods to be the same as fixed for the previous year's 
Investment, Rustomjee agreeing to‘abate ten out of every hundred 
rupees value of goods’, according to the undertaking given by his 
son Bamanji to the President aud Council at Bombay; the Hon ble 
Company was to bear all the charges for Insurance, Hhadarage etc., 
as customary, and to allow the Broker interest on all sums of money 
advanced by him to the weavers, etc., for carrying on and 
completing the work; if any part of the Investment should be 
plundered, stolen, lost or destroyed ‘by Potentates, robbers, fire, or 

other calamity,’ without any default on tiie part of the Broker, the 
Company was to bear all the loss and damage on receiving substan¬ 
tial proof. The Indenture concludes with the following ‘Memo¬ 
randum’, evidently inserted as a post script: 

'29 
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•Whereas Rustomjee Maneckjee departed this life the 31st of 
; Jnl y. yet it being custom and superstition with these people 
to continue the name of their father on the Right Hon’ble 
Company’s Books, his sons Framjee (Bamanjee being at Bombay) 
owrcjee Sign and Seal this Contract - Surat, August 8, 

JL / ±<J 0 


contract thus entered into was a valuable one, amounting 
to goods to the value of several lakhs of rupees to be provided 

uithin a single year. This may be seen from 
an entry in the Records to the effect that the 
Brokers had informed the Council that they had 
despatched sub-brokers to several towns in Gujarat and had made 


Value of the Com¬ 
pany’s Investments 


remittances amounting to Rs. 1,30,668 for setting on foot the 
Investment. Among the towns mentioned are Nunsaree (Navsari), 
Rounell (Bander), Baddowlee (Bardoli), Ahmadabad, Broach and 
Baroda, these being at the time the principal centres for the cotton¬ 
weaving and manufaturing trade. 


The relations between Kustomji’s sons (as the Chief Brokers) 
and the officials of the Company, at both Surat and Bombay, appear 

to have been very cordial up to the departure from 

Strained relations T ‘ . 

with the Company India ot Gnarles Boone, the Governor and .Presi¬ 
dent at Bombay, early in 1723, after holding 
that office for six years. Under Boones successor, William 
Phipps, however, serious differences arose on the subject of the 
Brokers’ claims. It appears that the Company was under heavy 
liability to Bustomji and his sons for sums amounting to nearly 
five and a half lakhs of rupees, including the amount due on 
two bond-deeds executed in 1716 in favour of Bustomji. We 
find from the ‘Court Books’ of the Company in London that, in 
1722, Bamanji at Bombay, and Framji and Nowroji at Surat, 
despatched two letters, within the space of two months, to the 
Dircetors, which reached London in the following year. Though 
their contents are not known, we may presume, from the events 
that we have now to record, that they were in connection with 
the financial claims of the familv. 

There is little doubt that after Boone s departure, the attitude 
assumed by the Company's officials in the matter of meeting 
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Repressive 
sure*, 1723 


mea- 


these claims was repressive and high-handed. 
It is possible that even the Directors in 
England were misinformed or kept in ignor¬ 
ance about the severe measures taken by William Phipps at 
Bombay, and by Charles Elope at Surat, until publicity was given 
to them by a petition submitted to the Court in person by 
Nowroji, who went from Surat to England in 17‘23 to represent 
these hardships to the Directors. From this petition we find 
that Framji, the eldest son of Rustomji, had been kept a close 
prisoner at Surat by the governor of that place at the instance of 
the Chief of the English factory (first Mr. Hope and later 
Messrs. Cowan and Courtney), backed by Governor Phipps from 
Bombay. Moreover, guards had been set on Rustomji s house, and 
Framji had been forced by the Mughal governor to pay 50,000 
rupees, besides 200 rupees per day for permission to supply the 
family with provisions and water. Over and above these hardships, 
‘he had undergone corporal punishment. the petition further 
stated that Bamanji, who was resident in Bombay, had been 
confined to his house on the island under orders from "William 
Phipps and thus prevented from leaving the place. 1 

Nowroji was a chip of the old block. With his two brothers 
deprived of their liberty of person, one of them heavily black¬ 
mailed by the Surat governor, and with no hope 
to Eng?ind pr ^ 3 de of redress in this country, lie determined upon 

the bold and unusual step of submitting his 
family’s claims and wrongs in person to the Court of Directors 
in London. He was moreover, a man of ample resources; and 
the honour of his house, which had for over half a century 
held a respected and commanding place among the citizens 
of Surat, as also the full consciousness of the justice of his 
claims, all appear to have combined to bring about his decision. 
He was thus the first Parsi, and also no doubt one of 
the first Indians of note to visit England, and the complete 
success of his efforts there constitutes the fullest vindication of 


1 . Cotter from the Director* t. the president and Council -it Bombay, 19 Aug. 
17 24. tej reduced in T. J Mo.li’.t Hast' in Manek and (lit. l ersian Qissuli* 310 11. 
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his cause. He sailed from Surat, after the monsoon season of 
1/23, in the Britsh man-of-war Salisbury , commanded by Captain 
Braith waite, and he was accompanied by a number of servants and 
retainers. He also carried with him a cargo of goods for sale in 
England, and his ship arrived at Spithead towards the end of 
April, 1724. Our information about the events that we shall 
now describe is based upon the ‘Court Books’ of the East India 
Compauy, and upon family records in English, consisting of a 
judicial Award and other documents which are directly associated 
with Nowroji’s activities in England . 1 

Before we proceed to describe these activities, we may 
mention that the Salisbury frigate, in which Nowroji sailed for 

England, was one of a royal squadron of four 

Commodore Mat- £ . . . . 

thews befriends him men-or-Wiir, which had been sent out early 7 . in 

1721 by the British Government at the request 
of the Directors, in charge of Commodore Matthews, for the 
purpose of extirpating European piracy in the Eastern seas. 
Matthews arrived at Bombay* in September, 1721, and, being 
of a violent temper, he quickly fell out with his Captains 
and the Company’s servants in Western India. Ignoring his 
commission, he applied himself to his own interests and to private 
trade, and in open hostility to Governor Phipps and his Council, 
he constituted himself the champion of all those who had any 
grievances against the Company ’s officials. He told the Bombay 
Council that they* were merely traders while he had the King’s 
Commission and was answerable to no official of the Company. 
After a sail to Madagascar and Mauritius, presumably* in search 
of pirates, we find him again on the Bombay* coast at the end of 
1723. He now demanded from the Council the surrender of 
Bamanji, who was then under detention in Bombay, so that the 
Council put the latter in confinement in the Castle to prevent the 
Commodore from taking him on board under his protection. It 
was Matthews again who, as stated above, helped Kowroji to sail 
for England in one of the royal men-of-war to enable him to 


1. These documents, some of which have been reproduced in facsimile 
works, are at pre «ent with the family of the late Mr. Kavasjee Julbhoy Sett, 
member of the Farsi community in Bombay, and a direct descendant of the 
Huntom Manek. 


in other 
a leading 
family ot 
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submit his case to the Directors- In this respect, and in befriend¬ 
ing Bamanji, the Commodors activities were certainly exercised 
to good purpose on behalf of those who were not being justly 
treated by the Company’s servants. It is almost certain that 
the Bomba}’ authorities, in view of their hostile attitude, would 
have taken good care to see that Nowroji was not given a passage 
to England in any of the Company’s ships to urge his grievances 
and claims against them before the Directors in person. Mat¬ 
thews himself left the shores of India at the end of 1723, reaching 
England in July, 1724. 1 

After arrival in L.ondon, Nowroji appears to have lost no 
time in establishing contacts with various people, many of them 

being no doubt retired officials of the Company 
Nowroji meets \y{th whom he and his father had come into close 

the Directors, May . _. . ~ , 

is. 17-24 relations in India. Among these, we nna special 

mention of Charles Boone, ex-Governor of Bombay, 
who was actively helpful, and who probably did much to bring this 
energetic Surat merchant into contact with persons of influence at 
the Company’s headquarters, all of whom were favourably 
impressed by the manner in which the visitor placed his case before 
them. Before the middle of May, 1724 he had his first interview 
with the august body of the East India Company’s Directors, and 
the relevant entry in the Court Book for this year reads as under: 

‘At a Court of Directors holden on Wednesday, the 13th May 
1724 ... Norrojee Kustumjee presenting himself to the Court 
delivered in a Petition in behalf of himself and his Brothers, 
late Brokers at Suratt, praying that justice may be done them 
in relation to the demands 'which he alleges they have on the 
Company. 

‘Ordered that it be referred to the Committee of Corres¬ 
pondence to examine into the allegations of the said Petition 
and to report from time to time to this Court how they find 

1 J. Didclulph. The Iirates vj Malabar, 169”99. After Matthews’ arrival 
in England, the Director* sued him in the Court of the Exchequer for infringing 
their charter by private trading, and obtained a decree against him for £ 13 G7G. 

which, according to Act of Parliament, was doubled as a penalty. ‘The remembrance 
of hi j behaviour long rankled in the minds of the Directors, and 20 years elapsed 
before thev could again bring themt-elve.? to apply for the despatch of a royal squadron 
to the Indian Sens’. (ibid. 201). 
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the same. He (Nowroji) was called in and acquainted 
therewith . 1 

The ‘allegations’ referred to in Nowroji’s petition, along with 
other matters, were no doubt about the confinement of his two 

brothers; and these appear to have been duly 

of >r the* ^brothers 6 considered by the Committee of Correspondence, 
1724 whose recommendations were placed before a 

meeting of the Court of Directors held on June 19, 
1724. A draft letter prepared by the Committee to be sent to the 
President and Council of Bombay, giving effect to Nowroji’s petition, 
was read at the meeting and approved. It was further ordered that 
six letters of the same tenour ‘be written out fair and signed’ and 
delivered to Nowroji, ‘as he desires, under flying seals, for him to 
send abroad.’ These being prepared, and duly signed by the 17 
Directors, were ordered to be delivered to Nowroji at a meeting of 
the Court held on 24 June. But, on the same day, the latter 
submitted another petition desiring to have some alterations made 
in the six letters which were to be given to him relating to 
the release of his brothers Frainji and Bamanji. This request was 
turned down, it being resolved ‘that this Court don't think fit to 
make any alterations therein, but that he may have them as they 
are or else they shall be cancelled’. After passing this Resolution, 
Nowroji was called in and acquainted therewith, ‘to which he 
replied he could not take them for they would do him no good.’ 
Whereupon, another motion was made and passed to the effect 
that the letters be cancelled.* 2 What the alterations were that 
Nowroji desired the Directors to mii^e in the six copies to be sent 
to the Governor and Council at Bombay, is not stated. As we 
shall see, they contained direct orders for the immediate release 
of the two brothers confined at Surat and Bombay respectively, 
and it must have been some very cogent reason which led 
Nowroji to agree to the letters being cancelled by the Directors 
rather than allow them to be sent unaltered, for his action was 

1. E. I. Company’s Court Book, Vol. 51, p. 34. This extract along with others* 
has been published in S. K. Hodivalla’s Histori/ of the Seth KhUndan (Bombay, 
1931). 102. 

*2. E. 1. Company’s Court Bock, Vol. 51. pp 61. 63. 72. 
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certain to delay the release of his brothers. We shall, however, 
offer presently some reasons which may help to explain Nowroji’s 
attitude. 

Novroji’s stay in London lasted for almost a whole year, 
from the end of April, 17 24 to some date late in March, 1725. 

Luring this period he must have been a constant 

request^grailtec^ visitor to the Company’s headquarters at the 

East India House in Leadenhall Street, and his 

personality and oriental Parsi dress must have no doubt attracted 
considerable attention. The Court Looks of the Company contain 
frequent references to his petitions and requests in various 
matters, all of which appear to have been sympathetically 
considered. Thus, on 10 June 1724, Nowroji submitted a 
request about the salt* of certain goods, therein mentioned, which 
had arrived by the Salisbury and had been brought up to 
London from Portsmouth and were lying in the King s ware¬ 
house. The Directors ordered the Committee of Warehouses 
to give the needful directions for putting up the said goods at the 
approaching Sale. Again, on 24 June, Nowroji pe titioned that 
for reasons mentioned by him he might be supplied with T 5,000. 
The matter was referred to the Committee of Correspondence 
for consideration and report, and, at the meeting of 8 July, the 
Court ordered that a Warrant be made out to Nowroji Kustomji 
for two thousand pounds ‘to be advanced him for his present 

subsistence and on accompt .* 

About two months after he had declined to accept the six 
copies of the Directors’ letter to the President and Council at 

Bombay, ‘Nowroji desiring (on Ang., 12, 1724) to 
speak with the Court’, was called in, and expressed 
his willingness to accept the letters relating to 
his brothers’ release, ‘of the same tenour as 
those prepared before’. This request was granted, and a week 
later, on 19 August, the six copies having been prepared, one of 
them was read and approved, and all were duly signed and 
delivered to Nowroji ‘under Hying seals’ as he desired to send them 
overland. This letter is of great importance and we shall consi- 


Ncwr o ji accept * 
the Letter*, A up. 
19 , 17 24 


1 . 


curt I-;o«k. V(l. I !’• 60 • 1 


* 7 -> '7 r . 


4 it - 
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der its contents in some detail. The Directors acknowledge various 
letters sent to them from Bombay, in which the Governor and his 
Council appear to have given their own version of the proceedings 
which they had taken about the settlement of their accounts with 
their Parsi brokers, and the reasons why the brothers Framji 
and Bamanji were in confinement at Surat and at Bombay 
respectively. Unfortunately, the contents of these letters are still 
unknown to us. When, at some future date, they are published, 
along with other records relating to this period, we shall be able 
to know whether or not matters were being manipulated by the 

Company’s servants in India with regard to their obligations to 
their late Broker and his sons. 


Extract from the 
Letter to Bombay 

of their letter: 


dhe Directors orders to their Bombay 
officials with regard to the two brothers Framji 
and Bamanji are given in the following paragraph 


But, however the case may be, we have at Nowrojee's 
request consented and agreed, and do hereby direct and order, 
that you do give leave to Bamanjee, if he do yet remain at 
Bombay, to go to Surat whenever he pleases without delay, 
and that you do your endeavour by proper application to the 
Grovernor of Surat to get Framjee released from confinement, 
and the Gruards taken off from his late Father s house, our 
desires being to end all differences amicably, for we would not 
have him opprest.’ 

The orders are clear and emphatic and show that Nowroji must 
have succeeded in convincing the Court of the unfairness of the 
action taken by its servants in India. In order, however, not to 
put its officials openly in the wrong, we find the following statement 
in its Better, which immediately precedes the extract quoted above: 

We are apt to think this case is greatly aggravated, or at 
least, that the Government proceeded to rigorous treatment to 
oblige Framjee to come to a fair account according to the custom 
of the country, which was at first civilly desired to be done 
without any compulsion and ought to have been complied with/ 


It was probably this paragraph to which Nowroji took objection 
and that induced him to decline to accept on June 24 the six 

letters unless some alterations were made on the 


Possible reasons 

for Nowroji ’a atti- hues suggestsd by him. One cannot readily 

understand why the Surat governor should, in a 


tude 
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matter in which the Mughal government was not affected, 
put a prominent merchant of the town into prison, place guards 
at his father's house, exact from him a sum of Rs. 50,000, 
and demand a daily blackmail of two hundred rupees for allowing 
provisions and water to be supplied to this respected Parsi family— 
all this on his own initiative, and that too ‘according to the 
custom of the country'. Besides, beyond the Bombay Council's 
allegations, there is nothing to show, in the records so far available, 
that Rustom’s sons were unwilling ‘to come to a fair account’, or 
that they did not comply with ‘what was at first civilly desired to 
be done without any compulsion'. They were creditors, on behalf 
of their own and their father's claims, for large amounts, and 
should have been only too ready and insistent, especially after their 
revered father’s death, to demand a settlement from the Company’s 


servants. Their letters of 10 August and 29 October 17*2*2, sent to 
the Directors, and mentioned in the Court Book as the earliest 
minutes bearing on the the subject, would throw much light on 
their attitude if they could be traced in the India Office Records. 
The Award given later by the Arbitrators is entirely in favour of 
Nowroji and his brothers, and among the various accounts referred 
to in that document there is not -a single direct reference to sums 
owed by Rustom Manek or his sons to the Company. In view of 
all this, and his own knowledege of what had been going on behind 
the scenes between the authorities at Bombay and Mom in Khan 
at Surat, it is possible that Nowroji was annoyed at the insertion 
in the Company’s letter to Bombay of the remarks just quoted, 
in which the Directors stated that they thought the case was 
greatly ‘aggravated’, i. e., exaggerated. Nothing short of such 
exasperation could have induced Nowroji, a person of great 
tact and commonsense, to refuse in open Court to take 
delivery, at first, of the six letters which had been sealed and 
signed by all the seventeen Directors of the Company. [Moreover, 
these letters were to carry the orders for his brothers’ immediate 
release, a matter on which he must have no doubt been most 
anxious since his arrival in England, for every day that they spent 
in confinement must have been revolting to him as reflecting 
on tin* honour of his house. When, however, after nearly two 


30 
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months, he realised the hopelessness of securing any alteration 

in the draft, he was probably advised by r friends to accept the 

situation, which was in the nature of a practical victory 
for his cause. 


We get some information about the action taken by President 
Phipps in Council at Bombay, on receiving the very positive orders 

from the Directors, from a letter, dated 

Action taken in cr a , ^ ^ _ 

India o August 1/25, sent to John Courtney, the 

Chief of the Factory at Surat, though it is rather 
surprising that the orders should have reached Bombay so late as 
a year after they had been despatched from London by various 
routes to India. The President's letter says: 


The day before brought us the Hon ble Company's letters, 
who take notice of signifying to us their pleasure to have 
the late brokers released if under confinement, and that 
we should forbear any further prosecution of that family, 
they being determined to end all differences with them 
amicably r ; we, therefore, in compliance with the said orders, 
hereby' direct y’ou to forbear making any r applications to the 
Government to oblige them to account with us, by virtue 
of the parwana lately’ received from court 1 for that 
purpose. Nevertheless, we recommend you not to give them 
the least countenance, whereby 7 our Hon'ble Masters’ affairs 
may suffer. As for Bomanji, we shall permit him to leave the 
island before we receive our Hon’ble Masters’ orders concerning 
his malicious insinuations and endeavours to disturb and 
embroil their affairs with the government of Surat.’ 


The language of this letter leads us to the conclusion that, 
before the arrival of the Company’s orders, Framji had been 
already released at Surat from the confinement in which he had 
been placed by the governor of that place. The opening sentence 
of the same letter confirms this, for it reads : ‘We approve of your 
denying Framji the liberty of coming to the factory, from the just 
apprehension y’ou were under that his coming would greatly 
prejudice the Company’s affairs.’ 


1. IJefrence .1 in eurlier letter# of 1723 and 1724 show that the matter at isaue 
between the E. I. Company and Ruatomji’a son# had been referred to the Mughal 
Court* and that at one time orders had arrived to send Framji there to settle 
matters, a procedure to which the Chief of the factory ai Surat tock objection. 
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An important meeting of the Court of Directors, so far as it 

affected the issue which had brought llustom 
Hequeat for Arbi- Manek’s son to England, was held on 18 November 
Nov. 0n i724 accepted ’ 1724, more than six months after his arrival. 

The Directors discussed the report submitted by 
the Committee of Correspondence to the effect that it had held 
several meetings with Nowroji relating to his demands on the 
Company, and had inspected the accounts drawn out from the 
Company’s books by the Accountant, and that Nowroji was desirous 
of having the matter settled b}' arbitration. Nowroji was, there¬ 
upon, called into the Court, and he presented a petition on behalf of 
of himself and his brothers, in which he declared his willingness 
to submit his affairs to the arbitration of four gentlemen of the 
Court, himself naming Sir Matthew Decker and Josias Wordsworth 
as his representatives, and praying the Court to appoint two others, 
and after this he withdrew. The Court then proceeded to resolve 
that the matters in dispute be referred to arbitration, and nominat¬ 
ed Edward Harrison and John Heatlicote to represent the 
Company. To these four gentlemen, or any three of them, all 
the accounts were to be submitted with instructions to ‘determine’ 
the matter in two months. Nowroji was then again called in and 
acquainted with the decision, and also informed ‘that the Court had 
ordered Bonds to be prepared in order to make end of his affairs 
with all expedition.’ 1 


The Award sub¬ 
mitted, 19 j R „. f 

17-25 


The four Arbitrators submitted their Award within two months, 

as they had been enjoined to do, and the same was 
read at a meeting of the Court of Directors held 
in January, 1725. The substance of the Award 
was to the effect that there was due from the 
Company to the three brothers, ‘either in their own right or as 
representatives of their father,’ a sum of Its. 5,46,390, which 
the Company was directed to pay, in the manner specified, 
at London and at Bombay, as will be stated in greater 
detail below. Nowroji was next called in by the Court, and 
a copy of ‘the said Award so published’ was delivered to him. 
It must have been a proud day for him when he left the India 


i. 


Court Book, Vcl. 50. p. 174, quoted by S. K. Ilodivala. cp. cit.» 205. 
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House with the document under his arm, for the Award was 
a most satisfactory recompense for the anguish suffered by his 
brothers and their families owing to their confinement, as also 
for all the trouble he bad taken to go to London, thousands of 
miles away from his native land, and involving a voyage of over 
six months either way. The document, engrossed on parchment, 
has been preserved by the descendants of Nowroji for over two 
centuries, and except for the fact that the ink has somewhat 
faded it is in excellent condition. 

The Award, as is characteristic of legal instruments, is a 
fairly long document, with all the inevitable verbiage and involved 

clauses, and it is given in the eleventh year 
iVwar*d* S ° f the the re ig n of King George I, and dated the 

18th January 172-1, ‘English style', which is 
1725 in the New style. The four Arbitrators, having ‘fully heard 
and examined the several allegations and proofs and duly and 
maturely weighed and considered the same', declare that in 
their opinion there were due on the 18th November ‘last’ from 
the United Company to Nowroji and his two brothers the following 
amounts : 

Rs. 91,367 and 294 pies by virtue of one ‘Bond Deed or 
Interest Bill’, under the seal of the Company, dated 15 
May 1716. 

Rs. 51,840 by virtue of another ‘Bond Deed', under the seal 
of the Company, dated 4 October 1716 

And further, there was due to the brothers upon several 
accounts depending between them and the Company, ‘so much 
as in the whole, with the money due on the abovementioned 
Bond Deeds or Interest Bills, as make together Rs. 5,4 6,390.’ 

After declaring that this amount of Rs. 5,46,390 was the 
‘full of all’ that could be claimed or demanded of or from the 

United Company by Nowroji Rustomji and his 

place oTp"ymen't nd two brothers, either in their own right or as the 

representatives of their father, the Arbitrators 
award the said amount to be accepted by the three brothers in full 
satisfaction of all demands between them and the United Com¬ 
pany, and further that the same be paid by the Compan}' in the 
manner and form and place indicated below: 
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i) £ 19,125 ‘sterling money, being the amount or value in 
England of Rs. l,70,000 n , to be paid to Nowroji Rustomji 
on or before the first day of February (i.e. 1 Feb. 1724/25). 
And, upon such payment, Nowroji was to deliver up to the 
Company, for being cancelled, the two Bonds mentioned above. 


ii) Rs. 1,88,195 to be paid by the Company to Nowroji 
Rustomji ‘at Bombay in the East Indies, on or before the lirst 
day of February 1725 English style* (1720 N.S.), upon 

payment of which Nowroji, Framji and Bamanji were to sign a 
receipt of acquittance of and for the said amount. 


iii) Rs. 1,88.195 to be paid by the Company to the said 
Nowroji at Bombay ‘on or before the first day of February 
which will be in the year of our Lord 1726, English style’ 
(1727 N.S.), this sum being the residue of, and in full payment 
and satisfaction for, the sum of Rs. 5,46,390 due and owing 
from the United Company on the whole. And upon receiving 
payment of this last mentioned sum, Nowroji Rustomji and his 
two brothers ‘shall sign, seal and deliver to the said Company, 
and their successors, a general release of and from all Claims. 
Accounts and Demands whatsoever between them and each 
of them and the said United Company to the said 18tli day of 
November last past. 


iv) Lastly, the Arbitrators award and direct that Nowroji 
shall execute unto the Company a Bond of Sufficient Penalty 
for saving harmless and indemnified the United Company ano 
their successors against all claims and demands that may be 
made upon it in respect of the sums paid in pursuance of this 
award, and from and against all suits and damages that mas 
at any time be commenced or prosecuted against the Company 
in respect of their having made such payments." 


A few days after receiving delivery of this Award on January 
27, 1725, Nowroji presented a petition to the Court of Directors 

to the effect that he did not require the full 
Nowroji desires a -amount of the £ 19,125 awarded to be paid to 

omaller aum 

him in England, but that he wanted at the time 
only £ 15,000, and he desired that the residue be paid to him on 
his arrival at Surat, consenting on receipt thereof to deliver 


1 . 'i liia work.* out at 2 a. 3 d. I or rupee, and supplier u* with information about 
the exchange-value of the rupee at this jeriod. 

2. Fc r the full text of this Award, *eo J d. Modi, llustoin Monocle and the 
] c r si a n Q i ss c Ji in Asiatic Fa io r ^ » Ft. I\» 3 1 — “1C", al^o S. 1\« 11 od i v a 1 a a 11 f stovy oj 
(he Seth Klia)ida n. 91*97. 
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up the two Bonds to the President and Council at Surat. 
The matter was referred by. the Court to the Committee of 
Correspondence for consideration and for such directions as they 
thought fit. At the next sitting of the Court, on Feb. 5, 1725, 
an engrossed Agreement, prepared by Mr. Woodford (probably 
the Company s attorney 7 ), between the Company and Nowroji, 
was submitted for its approval, whereby, pursuant to Nowrojis 
petition, the Company was that day to give him £ 14,625 in part 
payment of the £ 19,125 awarded by the Arbitrators to be paid to 
him in England. The Court being next informed that Nowroji 
had executed his part of this agreement, it was ordered that the 
Committee of the Treasury ‘be desired to affix the Company’s seal 
to two parts of the said Agreement, according to Nowroji s desire, 
to be carried to India by two conveyances’. 1 Evidently, as a 
shrewd merchant, Nowroji was investing this large amount in the 
purchase of commodities in England for being carried to India for 
sale there. 

At the same meeting of the Court, on 5 Feb. 1725, Nowroji 

submitted a request that, as his accounts had 
aa^fo^Tndi* 08 to been settled, he w T as desirous of returning to 

India, and he prayed that the Court would give 
directions to Captain Lyell of the Windham to carry him and 
his twelve servants to Surat, as also ten brass guns, some copper 
pots, sheet lead, provisions, etc., for himself and servants, free of 
freight or charge. This prayer was granted, but at the same time 
the Committee of Shipping was ordered to take the necessary care 
that the quantity of goods so carried by him was such ‘that the 
ship be not pestered thereby.’ A few days later, Nowroji submitted 
to the Court a list of the goods which he desired to take with him 
on the Windham, and permission was granted to him to do so 
freight free. The reference to twelve servants 2 shows that Nowroji 
travelled to Europe in considerable state, a fact that must have 
impressed those brought into association with him. It is also 
highly probable that during his long stay in London he lived in 

1. Court Book. Vol. 51. pp. 241-42. 

2. It ia probable that they were not all servants, but that several of the number 
were ISTowroji’s friends or dependants and relatives. 
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high style and entertained friends and other prominent members 
of the Company on a lavish scale. It is not clear for what 
purpose the ten brass guns were to be utilised on his return to 
Surat, but as these were much in demand by the Mughal governor 
of the place they were very probably intended for sale to that 
official. 

In the last mouth of his stay in England, and on the eve of 

his departure, Nowroji was confronted with an 
He fear.de'eiuicn unexpected difficulty, for, on 12 March 1725, he 

l>y Mr. Proby 1 • 

submitted a representation to the Court to help 
him out of it. It stated that one Mr. Proby (who had been second in 
Council at Surat in 1705) threatened to arrest and detain Nowroji 
on an old and unreasonable pretence of an account between him 
and Nowroji’s late father; also that the petitioner had reason to 
apprehend that Commodore Matthews and some others would also 
endeavour to stop him from sailing. Nowroji requested the Court 
to interpose on his behalf in order to prevent their designs. 1 
Further, should any ‘Bailor Security' be required for this purpose, 
he desired that the Court would cause the same to be given, for 
which he engaged himself to indemnify the Company, and he 
agreed that the amount thereof be deducted from the money 
payable to him and his brothers under the Award lately made. 
The Court, thereupon, resolved to indemnify any of the Directors 
or any other persons who shall be Bail for Nowroji Hustomji in 
case of any arrest at the suit of Commodore Matthews or William 
Proby. An echo of this episode is heard, just ten months later, 
in the minutes of a Court meeting held on 12 January 1720, when 
a letter from ‘Governor' Boone 2 was read, desiring the Court to 
advance a sum of £ 50 to pay Mr. Woodford’s bill towards defraying 
the law charges in the suit between Nowroji and Mr. Proby, this 
amount to be deducted from the money due to Nowroji from the 
Company. After the matter had been referred to the Committee 


1. This Potition in signed by Nowroji both in Gujarati and in English, and a 
copy of tho i»aine having been secured from the Indiu Oliice Keeordd some years ag< 
by Mr. Kava-.ji Jalbhoy Sett, it has been possible to reproduce it in facsimile at the 
° n d of this chapter. 

‘2. 'Ibid shows that Charles Boone, the ex-Go\erncr of Bombay, continued, 
alter Nowroji ’a departure from England, to take a keen intereit in hid affairs. 
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as usual, we find from a record in the Court Book, dated 9 Feb. 
1726, that the Directors ordered a Warrant for £ GO to be made 
out in favour of Mr. Woodford. At the same time, the Committee 
of Correspondence was desired to insert in the General Letter sent 
to Bombay a clause advising thereof, with orders that the amount 
should be recovered from the first payment made to Nowroji. 1 

On 17 March 1725 Nowroji made what was probably his last 

request to the Court of Directors before sailing 
He requeue fa- for India. Its purport was that, since the 
brothers Company ‘had settled his affairs very honourably 

and much to his satisfaction, and had likewise 
given him an early despatch’, he now prayed for some further 
favours (‘therein enumerated') for the satisfaction of his brothers 
in India. The petition was, as usual, referred to the Committee 
of Correspondence to consider and to report upon. Though there 
is no further reference to the subject in the Court Book, we find 
from a letter written to Surat by the Council at Bombay at the 
end of Jan., 1726, that the Directors had issued orders, no doubt 
on the lines of Nowroji’s request, for the formal restoration to 
favour of his brothers and for their reconciliation with the Company’s 
officials. We shall refer again to this matter later on. 

A letter from Charles Boone, ex-Governor of Bombay, 

dated 25 March 1725, written to Frarnji and 
befrlend^Nowroji 6 Bamanji at Surat, throws considerable light on 

Nowroji’s activities in England, and shows that 
the success of his visit was in no small measure due to the friendly 
help and advice of this late high official of the Company. Boone 
had been President and Governor at Bombay^ for a period of six 
years, from 1716 to 1722, during which time he laboured hard to 
promote the interests of the island in various directions. The 
town wall of Bombay was one of his earliest projects, and it was 
built almost entirely by contributions from the native merchants 
of the place. The Bombay Church, whose completion had been 
held up for nearly half a century for lack of funds, was also 
finished through his efforts, and declared open by him in 1718. 
Boone was active in getting together a large fleet and made 


1. Court Book, Vol. 51, pp. 10S 09. 
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repeated attacks on Kanhoji Angria’s pirate strongholds at 
Kennery, Gheriah and Alibagh, but his efforts were crippled by 
the military and naval incompetency of those on whom he depend¬ 
ed for carrying out his designs. Unlike several of his predeces¬ 
sors, Boone had proved himself a faithful and zealous servant of 
the Company, and he was evidently in the enjoyment of the 
Directors’ confidence after his return to England in 1722. We 
gather from the tenonr of his letter that he had been a good 
friend to Rustom IManek’s sons during the period of his office in 
Bomba}', a fact which is in striking contrast to the hostile attitude 
taken up by William Phipps, his successor. Captain Alexander 
Hamilton, who was for some time Commander of the ships at 
Bombay during Boone’s tenure of oflice, and who has generally 
little good to say about the Company’s officials, describes Boone 
as ‘a gentleman of as much honour and good sense as any that 
ever sat in that chair’. 1 It appears that, after his retirement 
from India, Boone was carrying on business in India on his own 
account through the sons of Rustomji as his agents. 

The letter to which we have referred was probably sent from 
England by Boone with Nowroji himself, or by the same boat, the 

Windham, in which the latter sailed for India. At 
Sura" 6 ' 8 leucr tG the outset. Boone tells the two brothers that it 

was a mistake to send Nowroji to England without 
a Letter of Attorney under their signature as required by the 
English law, and also that they should have sent with him the 
Interest Bonds in original, ‘which was the most material things 
wanting.' The letter then continues : 

‘I have to the utmost of my power helped and assisted 
Nowrojee in your affair, and have been of greater service than 
any body could have been here, as I believe Nowrojee will do 
me the justice to signify to you—whatever Nowrojee hath 

1 . There is, however, one blot on JJoodc’k very creditable record in Bombay, viz., 
that be sanctioned the use of torture on a witness in the famous Rama KUmuti Case 
in 1720. The late Mr. S. M. Kdwardes ••ays: '\Ve can never forgive Mr. Boone for 
countenancing the torture of the ill-starred Govind. The memory cf what he effected 
towards ameliorating the helpless condition of our island is completely overshadowed by 
regret for this act of inhumanity’ ( The Iiise c/ Bombay , 155). For the history of the 
case see 1’. B- M. Malabari, Bombay in the Making* 328*50. 

31 
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Hopew of being 
appointed Brokers 


referring to 


done in tins concern hath been by my advice; lie alwaj 
consulted with me, and I have told him what was necessary an 
proper to be done—And, as I have said to Nowrojee, that if he 
or you tell anybody what methods have been taken in England 
relating to this business it will greatly prejudice the affairs.’ 

Boone next proceeds to say that Nowroji had had some dispute 
with Captain Braitliwaite of the man-of-war Scilisbui'y in which 

he came to England, but that he had been instru¬ 
mental in settling the same and that the two bad 
given a general release to each other. After 
some moneys due to himself for ‘consulage and 
interest , which had been paid to him in England by Nowroji, 
Boone adds that he had advised the latter, and so had several 
other gentlemen in England, that the three brothers should live 
amicably and work peacefully in all their affairs, ‘because in a very 
short time its to be hoped the Hon. Company will employ you all 
jointly as their Broker, as is promised by my own and 
Nowrojee s good friends here, but if any dispute happens among 
3 ou then you will ruin 3 * 0111 * business . In a postscript to 
this letter, Boone makes an interesting reference to Commodore 
Matthews, who had been instrumental in bringing Nowroji to 
England, for he says that the ‘affair’ between Nowroji and 
the Commodore in respect of a Bill of Exchange had been 
concluded, and he adds ‘I do not think it the least service I have 
done 3 T our family.’ 

But perhaps the most interesting part of ex-governor Boone’s 

letter is what refers to the impression created b 3 T 
Nowroji in London. ‘Since Nowrojee's coming to 
England.’ says the letter, ‘he hath been ver 3 * ill, 
but he has taken great pains in this business, and ever 3 ’bod 3 r here 
hath great value and esteem for him because he has managed this 
affair to the satisfaction of the Hon’ble Company, and for the good 
and interest of his brothers and famil 3 7 , therefore 3 011 ought to 
make him a handsome present for his long and fatiguing V 03 age 
and good services ’. 1 This then is the ver 3 * last reference we have 

1 The letter concludes: ‘Your very Loving, C'has. Bccnc*. By reading this 
Signature nr. Boonet, in it cad of Boone. Sir J. J. Modi and others have misled the identity 
of itj writer with the famous Governor of Bombay, ni.d ‘Boonet’ ha* teen deacriled at 


Nowroji held in 
eateem in England 


Qj CD 
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to Nowroji before he left England. The fact that he had established 
the correctness of his fathers and famity’s accounts from the 
Company’s own records, and that he had shown his confidence in 
the Directors’ sense of fair play and honour by selecting two of 
their own number to be his representatives in the Arbitration 
proceedings, as also the zeal with which he prosecuted and carried 
to fruition the object that he had at heart, all go to justify Boone’s 
remark that Nowroji had been fortunate in securing the esteem 
and respect of all those with whom he came into contact in England. 
In view of all this success, it becomes more than ever difficult to 
explain the grounds on which the President and Council at Bombay, 
and their subordinates in Surat, imposed upon Rustom Manek’s 
two elder sons the indignities that have been mentioned in the 
early part of this paper. 


We learn from the Bombay Diaries that the Windham , with 

Nowroji on board, probably reached Bombay in 

Surir p tiic ordew l ° the last da >' s of ^ e L Dt * and it brought orders 

from the Directors, dated April ‘2 of that year, 
on the subject of the claims of Rustom’s family. A letter by the 
Bombay Council, dated I Oct., 1725, from President William 
Phipps to John Courtney, the Chief at Surat, gives us the subs¬ 
tance of these orders, which were evidently received with some 
dismay, but the Company’s servants had no choice but to carry' 
them out: 


‘On the Windham, Nowroji is returned from England, 
having adjusted the accounts of his family there with our 
Hon’ble Masters, whose orders are also sent us for punctually 
complying with the same. The terms the President has 
already acquainted Mr. Courtney (.with) in his particular 
advices to him, the which we would have care taken be not 
made public by any of our factory; and the brothers, for their 
own sakes, we believe, will be desirous it should be concealed 
at least from coming to the knowledge of the Government. 

‘Notwithstanding the best practices of Bomanji in endeavour- 
-ing to involve our affairs with the Surat government, and also 
to calumniate us in his false informations sent his brother to 
England, yet our Hon’ble Masters showing a disposition in 


& former head of the K. I. Company at Surat, 
reproduced in facsimile at the end of tlii* paicr. 


Thi* valuable document has been 
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themselves to favour that family, we have therefore chose to 
pass over this his business without further resentment than 
that we do not think fit to grant him the freedom of the factory, 
which we direct you to permit the two other brothers to have* 
equally with other merchants. And we confirm what before 
the President has directed in his private letter to Mr. Courtney 
that on Frainji, the eldest brother’s coming first to pay his 
respects to him, he present him with a couple of shawls, and 
the usual ceremony of sprinkling rose water, etc. Bomanji is 
released from his confinement and has libert}' to return to 
Surat at his pleasure'. 

It will be seen how, rather unwillingly. Governor Phipps at 

Bombay was carrying out the orders received from 
tf ra the Factory] the Court in England, though Bamanji was still 
1726 denied permission to enter the Factory at Surat. 

The President and Council informed the Directors, 
in a letter dated 25 Januarj 7 , 1726, that, on receipt of the 
orders, they had directed that Frarnji should be admitted to 
the factory at Surat and presented with a scirpav, rose water and 
betel, ‘to give him countenance as one taken again into grace’. 
The Bombay Council’s letter goes on to add that, after the whole 
amount due to Nowroji and his brothers had been paid, and a 
general release to the Company secured from them in terms of 
the Award, the brothers would be presented with a scirpav , or 
dress of honour, besides a horse to the eldest, according to the 
instructions which they had received, unless the Directors 
thought it necessary to alter the ‘manner thereof’ in any degree 1 . 
Thus the sons of Rustomji were finally reconciled to the local 
officers of the Company in India, and later Records refer to the 
renewed association of the members of this famous house with 
the Company at Bombay and Surat, leading to the appointment of 
Manekji, the only son of Nowroji, as their broker at Surat in 1737. 

1. This letter ha a been reproduced in S. K. Hodivala’a History of the Seth 
KhUnduiit 110. In another despatch pent to the Court of Directors, the Company’s 
servants alleged that Rustom Manek and his family were considered as of no 
importance at Surat before they joined the Company's service, but that, thereafter, 
their fortunes were assured. (hid. Anty, 1930, p. 140). How absolutely unfounded 
and contrary to facta such an assertion was, may be seen from Ruatom Manek s earl> 
career prior to 1700 and his relations with tbe Portuguese Viceroys in India long 
Lofcre he had any connection with the .New’ Ea3t India Company. 
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An interesting reference to the differences between the East 
India Company’s servants and Rustom Manek’s sons, and to 

Nowroji’s visit to England, is found in a document 

"References in the ‘ . 

Portuguese Pe- in the Portuguese archives at Goa. It is a letter 
cords, 1727 sent, in August, 1727, h} T one Moses Tobias from 

Surat to the Viceroy at Goa, and it supplies some further details 
about the amounts extorted from Rustem’s sons by the governor 
of Surat, and about the intention at one time entertained by the 
brothers to change their place of residence, and if possible to 
migrate to Portuguese territory. We give the English rendering 
of this letter below : 

‘Formerly, there used to be great differences of opinion 
between the sons of Rustom and the English about accounts 
dating from the time of their father, who was the Broker of 
the Company. After him (Rustom), the said Company 
engaged another Broker, an old Banya, and the Governor, 
finding that they (Rustom’s sons) were without any one’s 
protection, took advantage of the circumstances to imprison 
the eldest son and took from him nearly a hundred thousand 
rupees. On account of this dispute, they wanted to change 
their place of residence. But the younger brother resolved 
to go to Europe. lie came back from that place with an 
order from the said Company that he should be paid 5,35,000 
rupees. Under cover of this order, he (the Governor) forcibly 
took a sum of 70,000 rupees, saying that he was entitled to 
claim a fourth part of the said recoveries. At the present 
day, they are again reconciled to the said English, and are 
free from all harassment ; one of them, the younger brother, 
has gone with all his family to the Island of Bombay, two 
remain in this city.' 1 

There is also another document of this period at Goa which 
shows that the Portuguese authorities had not forgotten the long 

and faithful services rendered to them by Rustomji 
Tite Portuguese an d were ready to befriend his family long after 

' lceroy s goodwill ** Z? 

their trusted agent had passed away. From a 
letter, dated 10 May 1728, sent by the Viceroy, Joao de Saldanha 
da Gama, to the General of the North at Bassein, we find that 
Rustom's sons had asktd for certain facilities in Portuguese 


1. Portuguese Pe cords on Pustcvi 
Kng. train., 115. 


Mattock . ed- by Panduranga Pisourler.car. 
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territory from the General, who had forwarded their request to 
Goa, The Viceroy writes : 


‘On my behalf you will extend all help and kind treatment 
to the sons of Rustom in case they should desire to pass 
through with their ships and to transact business in any 
part of the State; whence I will permit them to sail freely to 
any other part convenient to their business. 1 ’ 


For 

reference 


lat er 


several years that followed these events, no special 
relating to the East India Company’s connection with 
the three brothers has so far been traced, but it 
is evident that they were all actively engaged in 
friendly trade and financial relations with the 
agents at Surat and Bombay. Nearly eight years 
return to India, in a record dated 5 Jan, 1733, we 
find Nowroji summoned to a meeting of the Bombay Council 
for evidence on some charge made by the Company against 
Robert Cowan, the Governor and President at Bombay, 2 as may 
be seen from the following entry in the Diary: 

‘Bombay, 5th January, 1732-33. Questions asked to Nowroji 
by the President relating to his charge. 


Nowroji's 
career 


English 
after his 


‘The President acquaints the Board that the better to enable 
him to make his answer to the charge exhibited against him 
in England for malversation, he has occasion to ask Nowrojee 
Rustomjee some questions relating to the said charge, and 
desires the concurrence of the Board that Nowrojee may be 
called in, which being granted, Nowrojee is accordingly called 
in, and asked whether he ever made any proposals to him, the 
President, for liberty to coin any copper in the Hon’ble 
Company’s Mint, and whether he offered any gratuity or 
advantage to the Hon’ble Company for such a liberty, to w T hich 
he answers that he never did make any such proposal nor did 
offer any gratuity. 


The English Records show that, throughout the }*ear 1733, 

which was to be the last of his life, Nowroji was 
1733 actlvitles ln fully engaged in business aotivies at Bombay along 

with his Hindu partner, Shivji Dharamseth. Thus 
on Feb. 20, these two are mentioned as the highest bidders for 


1 Ibid., 116. 

2. Robert Cowan was President and Governor at Bombay, in succession to William 
Phipps, from 1728 to 17 34, when he was dismissed from the Company’s service. 
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a consignment of sugar-candy wihich bad arrived by the Compton 
and had been put up for sale at Bombay. A month later, the}' 
proposed to take off all the lead, which had been received by 
another ship, at eight rupees two quarters ‘the pucca maund.' 
On Sep. 21 of the same year, Nowroji submitted a petition on behalf 
of one Jeremiah Bonnell to the effect that, though the latter had 
paid a duty of three rupees per candy on 20 candis of pepper at 
Tellicherry, the said duty had again been demanded at Bomba} 7 
and paid there. The petitioner, therefore, prayed that this 
amount may be repaid to Mr. Bonnell on his producing the 
certificate of the duty having been paid at Tellicherry. This 
request was granted. A week later, on Sept. 28, Nowroji and his 
partner requested a loan of Its. 1,20,000 from the Company s 
treasury for one year, on condition of their paying ole the remainder 
of a loan of Rs. 84,000 which had been formerly made to them, 
along with the interest due thereon. As there was more cash in 
the treasury than was required at the time, it was agreed to lend 
them the sum desired on their entering into a bond jointly and 
severally for paying off the original loan. The last reference we 
have to Nowroji is found in the Bomba}* Diary for Dec., 1733, and 
it refers to news received from the Surat Council that a report 
had been industriously circulated all over that town that Nowroji 
Rustomji had lost, in various concerns at Bombay, one hundred 
thousand rupees, and that the ^President at Bombay had likewise 
forced from him forty thousand rupees. This had led to a rush 
from his creditors on his son IManekji at Suiat, who had a bus} 
time paying them off; and had not several merchants of substance 
assisted him, ‘Nowroji’s credit would have been utterly ruined 
The rumour had been falsely and maliciously spread by Nowrojfs 
enemies, and one of them, named Shivdas Barakh, a partner of 
Fram ji's two sons, ‘being charged with it, had made himself scarce. 

After his return from England, Nowroji appears to have 

lived with his family mostly in Bombay till his 
Nowrcji’a death: cleath which took place some time after December. 

he provides lor a , , r , \ <- , i 

lire-tompie 1733. 1 He was a leading member of the freshly 

constituted Farsi Fanchayat at this place and 


There is no reference to Nowroji’s activities in the Ki.glish Records ufte. 
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helped to put its constitution on a sound basis. A hill in the 
Mazagon locality in Bombay, acquired by his son Manekji, was 
named after him and was for generations known as ‘Nowroji Hill’, 
until, owing to its becoming overcrowded, it was acquired between 
1908-11 by the City Improvement Trust of Bombay and the 
entire area was levelled to the ground. Shortly after Nowroji’s 
death, his son Manekji petitioned Governor Horne and Council 
at Bombay to grant a piece of land, free of ground and 
quit-rent, for the purpose of building a fire-temple for the 
Parsis residing within the Port walls, for which provision had 
been made in Nowroji s will. This request was granted, as will 
be seen from the following interesting document, dated 2nd August 
1735, in the possession of Nowroji's descendants: 

Whereas, Monackjee Nowrojee, son of Nowrojee Rustomjee, 
deceased, hath by petition represented to us, the President 
and Council for all affairs of the United Company of merchants 
of England trading to the East Indies on the coast of India, 

1 ersia and Arabia, that he intends to build a church, or place 
of religious worship, for the caste of Parsees, for which purpose 
his said bather, by his last will and testament, did demise and 
set apart a certain sum to be applied solely to that use; and 
the said Monackjee Nowrojee also representing that paying the 
duty of ground and quit rent is a great discouragement to the 
undertaking, we, taking the same into consideration, and 
being willing to promote so good a design, as such a place of 
worship is much wanted in this town, have thought proper to 
relinquish the said duty of ground and quit rent, and by these 
presents do accordingly quit claim to the said Monackjee 
Nowrojee, his heirs and assigns, for ever on account of the 
said duty of ground and quit rent x x x This 2nd day of 
August in the ninth year of the Reign of our Sovereign Lord 
Greorge the Second ... Annoque Domini one thousand seven 
hundred and thirty-five. By order of the Hon’ble John 
Horne, etc/ 1 


Dec. 1733 and we may presume that he died shortly after this date. It will be seen 
from this paper that the dates in the Christian era given by the late Mr. B. B. Patell 
in the JParsi Pralcash for the death of Rustomji Manekji and his son Nowroji are 
not correct, and do not agree with the more exact information gaihered from the 
E. I. Company’s Records. 

S. K. Hodivala, History of the Seth Khandatu J23~24. 


1 . 
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The fire-temple mentined above was constructed, probably 
in 1735, bj 7- Manekji, the only son of Nowroji, under the terms of his 
father’s will. It is situated in the locality called the Parsi Bazar 
in the Fort area of Bombay and has for generations been known as 
‘Manekji Seth’s Agiary. Thongli renovations made at great expense 
in 1891 have completely modernised its appearance, it still 
remains one of the oldest places of worship used by the Parsis in 
Bombay. 1 


1. These renovations were carried out in 1891 by the late Mr. Jalbhoy Ardeahir 

Seth at a coat of eighty thousand rupees, and the temple was thui almost entirely 


rebuilt. 
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Facsimile of a Despatch from the Court of Directors, dated 19 August 1724, 

to the President and Council at Bombay. 
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ON SANSKRIT PRIYA-VASAS- “WIFE” 

By S. M. Katre, Poona. 


My attention to this word priya-vdsas ‘wife’ was drawn by 
Mrs. Iravati Karve's paper ‘Kinship Terms and the Family 
Organisation as found in the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata 
published in the V . S' Suktliankar Memorial Volume of the 
Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute (vol. 5, 
page 103). So far this curious word is not recorded in any of the 
published Sanskrit Dictionaries, and very little information is 
available on its usage. 


The passage where it appears in the critical edition of the 
Adiparvan is 1.70.28cd *. Nahuso janayamasa sat putran priyava- 
aasi The apparatus criticus records the following variants for 
priyavdsasi : Dn D, . 4 priyavadinah; D ;i T 2 pmyaya salt a; 1-2 
Gj. 4 .. -vasavali; (1^ M- vasasalil -van api; Cr <; -vasavih. A 


study of these variant readings suggests that the original priya¬ 


vasasi was found to be a lectio difficilior which these manuscripts 
tried to get rid of, showing that the usage was rather unknown 
to the scribes or redactors of the different versions of the 
Mahabharata. This is not surprising, since no previous occur¬ 
rence of this word has been recorded in any of the existing 
dictionaries. 


First with regard to sense*, the context definitely suggests 
that priyavdsas is used in the sense of ‘wife . Literally the word 
means ‘one wearing beautiful apparel’ or ‘one whose apparel is dear 
(to the subject)’ but it appears to be specialised here in the sense 
of ‘wife’. In this particular significance we have to seek for 
parallels, not in classical Sanskrit literature, but in Vedic, and 
particularly in the Rgveda. A significant term found in RV is 
suvdsas which, in its masculine form, appears in conjunction with 


yuvan-'. 

RV 3.8.4 yuva suvUsah parivita agat sa u sreyan bhavati 
jayamanah. In its feminine form, the word occurs four times in 
the RV with jaya and once with vadhu ; it is also found once 
with sindJ/u. 


38 
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(a) EV 1 . 124.7 

abhrateva pumsa eti pratic! gartarug iva sanaye dhananam 
jayeva ptitya usatf suvdsa u s ^ hasreva n 1 rinlte apsah 
Geldner translates this passage as follows: 

Wie ein bruderloses Madschen kommt sie Mannem entgegen, 

sie gleicht einer, die die Schaubiihne besteigt um Sohatze zu 
gewinnen- 

Schongekleidet wie ein verlangendes Weib fiir den Gatten, 
entblcisst Usas ihre Brust wie eine Buhlerin.” 

The second line contains a refrain jayeva patya usati suvksa 
which is repeated at EV 4.3.2b, 10.71.4d; 91, 13d. 

The next passage is RV 10. 107.9 : 

bhoja jigyuh surabhim yonim agre bhoja jigyur vadhvam ya' 

' ‘ suvcisalt 

bkoja jigyur antahpeyam siiraya bhoja jigyur ye ahutah 

prayanti. 

It is clear from these passages that the word- surasas has 
special affinities with jtiya or vadhu, or in other words the young 
tvife who is the true beloved. J 


In classical Sanskrit the word suvasinl is used for a married 
or unmarried woman who resides at her father’s place and later 
develops the sense of ‘a woman whose husband is alive’. But 
evidently words having vasas at the end of a compound expression, 
appear to be little used in later Sanskrit. The following words 
are recorded in the Petersbusg Dictionary : 

hauplna-vasas ‘undergarment’ Rajatarangini 4, 180. 

adhovasas ibid Uttarar. 82, 9 (106, 1). 

At the end of an adjectival compound in : 

sucivasas clothed in pure or bright garments’ Asv. Grhy. 

2,2,2; H. 1,6,13. 


susulcsmambaravdsas MBh. 1,5975, Susruta 1,105,5. 6. 
pitakauseyavdsas Chandomanj. 74. 
tadidvcisas BhaP 1,12,8. 

raktavasas , krsyiavasas, drumaciravasas , ciravalkalavcisas, 
valkalavasas , valkalajiyiavasas, jirnamalavadvasas, laghuvdsas , 
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ahatavasas dmuktavdsas, parivcirtitavdsas , vitavasas, ardravasas , 
ekavdsas. None of these vocable are attested earlier than epic or 
siZtra literature. 

Where vasas means ‘clothing' or feathers of an arrow, we 
have the following compounds: kaiikavdsas, barhinavdsas , fcanka 
barhinavdsas , kalaharhsavdsas and dirghavdsas, all recorded as 
from the Great Epic of India. 

The following words have special substantive significances : 

antarvasas ‘inner or under-garment'. 

udvdscis ‘one who has put of clothes’ (said of a woman who 
has put off her soiled clothes after her period of impurity;. 

krttivasas 'covered with skins’, Kudra or Siva. 

gardltravels as said of an arrow covered with vulture s feathers. 

dantavdsas ‘a lip’. 

digvdsas ‘naked mendicant’ cf. digambara. 

‘badly clad', N. pr. of a sage, 
the planet. Saturn. 

‘upper garment’ (?) 

N. pr. of Yisnu. 

N. pr. of Skanda. 


dur vasas 

mlavdsas 

parivasas 
pi fa vasas 
bar hivasas 


b/iiksavasas beggar’s garment. 

rrialodvasas ‘a woman who has put off her soiled clothes 
(after her impurity)’. 

nicghavasas N. pr. of a daitya or demon. 
rdtrivasas ‘nightdress; darkness. 
vavrivdsas ‘dwelling in the body.’ 
valavtisas ‘garment of hair’. 


It will be clear from a discussion of the term suvdsas that 
though it has ultimate^ disappeared from classical Sanskrit 
literature either as an adjective or as a substantive, it has left an 
early trace in the Mahabliarata priyavcisas used exactly in the 
same significance of a ‘lawful or wedded wife’. It would be an 
interest ng thing if parallels are to be found in Iranian or other 
Indo-European languages for such expressions to indicate the 
concept of “wife”. 



THE DEVAS AND THE A SURAS. 

V. G. Pakanjpe. 

Between the Rgveda and the A vesta as between the Rg vedic 
and the Avestic peoples are to be seen many resemblances, not the 
least being that in regard to the vicissitudes of their fortunes. The 
Rgveda like the Old Avesta, as the sequel will show, forms the 
remnant of an enormous wreckage. The two peoples, going out by 
an unknown providential arrangement in diverse paths from their 
common home, were destined to meet twice on the Indian soil in 
two different capacities. Their destinies, let us hope, have now 
been linked together for eternity. 

It is, therefore, worth while investigating the question whether 
they separated in the prehistoric times as the result of a religious 
schism. Haug was the first to give a systematic exposition of the 
theory of the Avesta being a religious revolt against the Vedic poly¬ 
theism and bases his argument mainly on the degradation of the 
meaning of Asura in the Veda and of Deva, Indra, Nasatya and 
Sarva in the Avesta into that of demons. Darmesteter in his Intro¬ 
duction to tho Translation of the Eend-Avesta, part I (S. 33. E., IV, 
pp. xxix and lxxix-lxxxi) has given convincing arguments 
to refute the theory in so far as the words Asura and Sarva go; 
but his arguments to explain away the inference from the use of 
the words Deva, Indra and Nasatya in the sense of demons is not 
convincing. The same theory has in a manner been restated by 
Hertel, who holds that the Vedic Aryans and the Avestic people 
lived in contiguous provinces, that the Vedic Aryans under the 
protection of their gods, to whom they offered animal sacrifices, 
carried on cattle-lifting raids against the Avestic people, and that 
therefore Eara^ustra (E.) opposed the Deva-worship (I. I.„ Q. E. 
I^-> PP 55, 85, 203, 249) and that the Vedic Ar 3 *ans, on the 

other hand, levelled the epithets devanid and brahmadvis against 

the Avestic people ( I. I. Q. F. I. 58, 62, IN,248; also I. F. 41, 
p. 188). It is to be noted that Hertel does not attach any import¬ 
ance to the change of the meaning of ‘Asura’ in the Veda. 

The problem of the interrelations of the Vedic and Avestic 
peoples is complicatad by its intimate connection with many other 
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problems. Since, according to both Hang and Hertel, the 
Rgvedic and Avestic peoples lived in contiguous provinces when 
ZaraOustra the reformer arose, we must ascertain the date of 
Zaradustra and see whether this date can be accepted as the date 
of the Rgveda; if not, with what stage of the history of the Vedic 
people it would coincide. The Vedic Varuna, who has his 
counterpart in Ahura Mazdah in the Avesta, reappears as Varuna 
in the Boghazkdi inscription of 1380 B C. and the Mitanni king 
worshipped Indra and the Nasatya, regarded as demons in the 
Avesta. What would be the bearings of these facts on the question 
of the migrations of the Indo-European race and the dates of the 
Rgveda and the Avesta? The meaning of the word Asura has 
changed in some of the late hymns of the Rgveda and in the later 
Vedic literature. If the conflict between the Devas andtheAsuras 
represents a historical conflict between the Indian Aryans and 
their opponents and if the Asuras, who have characteristics 
differentiating them from the Dasyus, have to be regarded as a 
foreign people to India, who were they and have they anything to 
do with the Avestic people? 

Excavations in Sind and in adjacent regions have opened 
out a new field of research and already a voluminous literature* 
has been published in and around the subject of the Indus 
Valley civilization, or better, the Harappa civilization. Who 
were the people to whom the civilization belonged? Were they 
natives of the land or foreigners? What were their relations with 
other inhabitants of India such as the Vedic Aryans, the Dravidians, 
the Proto-mundas and the original inhabitants of India, whosoever 
they were? These are questions some of which have already 
exercised the ingenuity of scholars and which will have to be 
satisfactorily answered if we are to have a real solution of the 
problem before us. 

It is impossible to examine here all these questions in a detail¬ 
ed manner. All that can be done is to indicate the conclusions and 
to summarise the facts and the arguments on which they are based. 

This article, having been written seven years ago, has already lost touch with 
recent research.— v-g.p. 
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The date of the prophet ZaraOustra is placed by some scholars 
about 600 B. C. and by others about 1000-1200 B. C. Even with 
this latter date the close affinities between the Rgvedic and 
Avestic languages will constitute a serious obstacle, in the opinion 
of some, in the way of a much older date for the Rgveda than 
1200 B. C. The linguistic affinities between the Rgveda and 
the Sanskrit literature of the fourth or fifth century B. C. would 
themselves be in their opinion, an equally valid argument against 
an older date for the Rgveda. 

The present writer, however, holds the oldest portions of the 
Rgveda to belong to a date earlier than 2000 B. C,. The linguistic 
arguments urged against such an early date by scholars like Keith 
and West can be answered in two ways. 

Meillet, himself an exponent of a late date for the Rgveda, 
has mentioned the conditions under which a language may preserve 
itself from decay for a long time: In his ‘Trois Conferences sur les 
G-athas &c.’ he says that ‘there is no standard for the time 
in which languages change; a literary language ma} r persist 
without substantial modification for centuries'. He further 
observes that ruling aristocracies tend to preserve their speech 
jealously. The African languages, it appears, have not changed 
much during centuries. The Sanskrit sayings * ft wr 

and *TfcTf«J^T*fhTT are applicable to the long course of life run 

by Sanskrit and old Iranian. We have to investigate further the 
laws governing linguistic change if on independent grounds a 
language has to be admitted as having been preserved for a Jong 
time without substantial change. Eolitical conditions are ordina¬ 
rily as unstable as language and ordinarily no royal dynasty has 
continued on the continent of Europe or elsewhere for more than 
a century or two, and yet this has not prevented England from 
having an unbroken succession of kings for nine centuries. The 
insular position of India, the hierarchy of Brahmans and the 
assiduous cultivation of linguistic studies may account for the long 
preservation of Sanskrit as a spoken language. 

Secondly, the Rgveda of to-day represents its form as it 
was fixed about 500 B. C. . It is by no means the case that 
the Vedic speech had remained stagnant. The Rk-Pratisfikhya 
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(rules* 185, 199, 200, 20G, 208, 223, 231, 232, 396-404, 412, 426- 
429, 430-32, 760-810) mentions divergent manners of pronuncia¬ 
tion of accents, of vowels and even of some conjunct consonants in 
its own times. There is every reason to believe that in the 
period of the Asura domination of India, to be mentioned later on, 
the pronunciation of Sanskrit changed considerably from what it 
was in the early Rgvedic period. The cerebrals, which did not 
belong to the Indo-iranian, were probably introduced under the 
Asura influence and the old z and z/i, the diphthongs and short 
c and short o disappeared, so that the present Rgveda is as much 
a modernised version as is Peisistratus Homer or Ekanatha’s 
Jfianesvari. The A vesta, in fact, has retained features of the old 
language, not preserved by the Rgveda. 


The Mitanni people represent a colon}' of Indo-Iranians among 
peoples of diverse races just like the ancient Iranians or the Vedic 
Indians. Their presence in Asia Minor is no proof for the date of 
Indo-European migrations. That their gods correspond more with 
the Indian than the Iranian gods will at the most show that the 
change in the Iranian outlook came after 1400 13. C. 


According to all indications the followers of Zara$ustra did 
not come into contact with Indians until after 500 13. C. and 
hence they could not have been designated as Asuras. 

Diverse theories are now in the field in regard to the Harappa 
civilization, some of the most important of which may be summa¬ 
rised as follows : 

(i) The II. C. was an autochthonous civilization of India and 
the race which developed it received later on into its fold foreign 
priests, the Vedic Brahmans, who were heirs to another civiliza¬ 
tion altogether. 


(ii) The Rgvedic civilization, which is an Indian civilization 
and of a people who, even if they had a foreign origin, had no 
memory of it, is prior to the H. C. The former is a pastoral 
civilization while the latter is an urban and commercial civilization 
with a developed art of writing, which was unknown to the Vedic 
people. 
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(iii) The H. C. was a foreign civilization, brought with them 
to India by a people who had affinities with the civilizations of 
Elam and burner, and who were later on either overrun by the 
Aryans or, in the alternative, who had already disappeared from 
the Indus Valley and the regions around on account of certain 
unknown causes before the advent of the Vedic Aryans. They 
were the Proto-Dravidians different from the Mundas and the 
aboriginal people of India. 


Hypotheses (ii) and (iii) are not mutually exclusive; they can 
be combined. The present writer would submit, on the basis of a 
combination of the two, excluding the alternative in (iii), a new 
hypothesis for the consideration of scholars. As is the nature of 
all hypotheses, this hypothesis itself will become a proof only when 
it satisfactorily accounts for all facts which are otherwise un¬ 
accountable. It is as follows : 


While the Indo-Europeans were in occupation of the broad 
tract stretching from Asia Minor to the Punjab, a people, whom 
the Vedic Aryans called Asuras on account of the occurrence of a 
word resembling the word Asura in the names of their gods or 
their own proper names, but who, though probably of the same 
stock as the Assyrians, were not Assyrians, invaded from the north, 
the west and the south the Vedic Aryans, who had already 
conquered the Punjab and other surrounding regions from the 
snub-nosed, dark-coloured Dasyus. The Vedic Aryans were driven 
by these former into the mountain ranges of the North-East. The 
invaders remained in possession for long years, at the end of which 
period the Aryans, who had organised themselves in the meanw’hile, 
defeated them and either absorbed them into their own stock or 
drove them out to other regions. This wedge of Asuras separated 
the Indian Aryans from the Aryans of Iran and probably changed 
the history of the latter as much as that of the Vedic Aryans. 

The evidence in support may be stated as follows, the first 
item being given in detail on account of the neglect into which it 
has fallen. 

(i) The arrangement of the hymns of the Hgveda into the 
Hk-Samhita presupposes the ravages of war and a subsequent 
effort in an epoch of peace to gather together the remnants of the 
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The compilation of the Samhita was a slow process which 
probably extended over centuries of years. The researches of 
Bergaigne (J. As. 188(3 Sept.-Oct , pp. 193-271, and J. As. 1887 
Feb.-Alar , pp. 191-287), who himself took his cue from the writings 
of Delbriick, Grassniann and Olden berg, show that the compilers 
of the original Samhita had scrupulously followed certain princip¬ 
les in arranging the hymns', the rsi order, the deitv order, the 

O O »• • 7 

metrical order. Within each rsi group the hymns were arranged 
into deity-groups, the deity-groups being arranged in the descending 
order according to the length of the hymns. Among liyunns of the 
same length the longer metres were given priority. Thus new 
material inserted into the old Suihihita can be detected as such on 
account of its disturbance of these principles of arrangement. 

Portions of Mandala 1 and Manila las II - VII follow this 

• • • • 

arrangement. Afainlalas VIII and IX follow other principles, 
while portions of Mandala 1 and Mandala X appear to have been 
added much later. All these of course have received later additions. 

The Saiiihita, which originally consisted of ten Mandalas or 
hymn-cycles, was subsequently for study-purposes divided presu¬ 
mably into eight equal portions, subdivided each into eight 
approximately equal adhyayas, the integrity of the mandalas not 
being taken into account for this division. There was later on a 
subdivision of the mandalas into Anuvakas. An analysis of the 
adhyayas and the anuvakas enables us to perceive that an- inflation 
of the text, which is seen to be such on account of the normal 
length of an adhyaya being exceeded, dors not appear to be an 
inflation in the anuvfika division, which led Bergaigne to conclude 
that the Anuvaka division was posterior to the adhyaya division 
and that the Saiiihita had received accretions in the interval 
between the two divisions. This is another way how late insertions 
can be detected. 

The original Samhita itself shows wrong grouping of separate 
small hymns into a single long hymn or of isolated rks into hymns; 
fragments of hymns and even a fragmentary rk have been tagged 
on to other hymns The compilers apparently took their material 
as they found it., b it were not in favour of a livmn of iess than 

* J ^ 

three rks. 
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I3eig c iigne has given us a warning in the beginning of his 
first article (p. 200 n.) against thinking that a hymn inserted later 
was a late production. As new material was discovered it was 
admitted into the Samhita. There must have been an organiza¬ 
tion like the Parsads, mentioned in the Nirukta, which did the 
work of scrutiny. The Valakhilya hymns, though linguistically 
older than several hymns of the tenth Manilla, have been admitted 
into the Samhita by some schools, while other schools refused to 
admit them and schisms arose over the matter. The scrutiny 
board might have been partial to a few hymns, but apparently no 
surreptitious entry was possible into the canon. This systematic 
search for old fragments could have been made obviously when the 
old tradition was in danger of being lost. 

2. Phe word ‘Asura in the Hgveda shows a sudden change 
of meaning. Whereas formerly it was a constant epithet of all 
the principal gods, it signifies in a few passages in the tentli 
mandala and some more in other mandaJas, altogether not 
exceeding eight, the enemies of gods.’ This new significance is 
clearly due to the association of the word ‘asura’ with a people in 
" hose proper names the word occured in a prominent manner. 
The most important passage in this connection is Ev. X 124, which 
contains a dialogue between Agni and Indra and Varuua, in which 
Agni mentions that he had long dwelt among the Asuras and was 
willing to return to the gods, which is an indication of the long 
rule of the Asuras and a partial break in the institution of the 
sacrifice among the Vedic Aryans, followed by a restoration of it 
after the defeat of the Asuras. 

B. The repeated accounts in the Brahmanas of the struggle 
between the gods and the Asuras would show the dread and hatred 

in which the Asuras were held. The Asuras had a more organised 
civilization. They defeated the gods in all directions except the 
north-east. They buried their dead along with funeral offerings 
and theirs was a more material civilization than that of the Aryans. 
They succeded by lying and cheating. 

4. It would appear from B. G. Tilak's article in the B- G. 
Bliandarkar Commemoration Volume that the Atharvaveda shows 
influences of a foreign civilization which had strong affinities with 
the Assyrian civilization. 
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5 V The stor}’ of the Flood in the Satapatha Brahmapii and 
probably also the twenty-seven constellations in Indian astronomy 
were derived apparently from the same people. Other survivals 
of the ITarappa civilization have been pointed out with a good deal 
of cogency by Arvamuthan in the New Ind. Anti., I\ , pp. 

253-70, *294-313, 319-330. 

(). Positive proofs of a continuous civilization spreading from 
Elam to Bind have been unearthed by Stein, Hargreaves and 
Majumdar in the shape of pottery of approximately the* same kind 
and of the same age, discovered in Sind, 13eluehistan and Iian. 
Proofs are also forthcoming of a maritime intercourse between 
India and Mesopotamia with an exchange of commodities and seals. 
That Elam was itself the centre of the same worship as prevailed 
in Assyria is evidenced by the recently discovered Xkpjurat at 
Choglia Zambil. 

7. The cerebralization of dentals and the loss of certain 
sounds in the older language connot be accounted lor by the mere 
contact with another civilization; they are more probably the result 
of the domination of a foreign race. The Englishman s pronuncia¬ 
tion has influenced the Indian’s pronunciation and not vice versa. 

S. Traces of the Harappa civilization are to be found appa¬ 
rently all over Western India and even inside. There are 
therefore good grounds for regarding it as a Proto-Dravidian 
civilization. This civilization could not have become extinct by 
the time the Aryans came to India. The Dasyus were dark and 
snub-nosed and had already become slaves of the Yedic Aryans 
(cf. the use of in They could not be the dreaded 

Asuras of the late Vedic hymns. We have therefore to regard 
the arrival of the Aryans into India and the composition of the 
bulk of the extant Vedic hymns as anterior to the Asura invasion. 
The late d ite usually adopted for the Rgveda does not make due 
allowance for the growth of a vast literature over a vast area before 
the fourth century B. C., and above all ignores the great gulf that 
separates the Rgveda trom the Brahmana period. 

<j. Tiie division of the Aryans in India into the priestly 
caste, the warrior caste and traders and husbandmen emerges 
all of a sudden in a manifestly late hymn of the Rgveda, RY. X. 
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90 The very abruptness of this change in the social order-would 
point to an epoch of struggle which created a specialised class of 
nghters; and a keen, almost overpowering, impulse to preserve 
whatever could be preserved of the old literature and the sacrifi¬ 
cial ritual of their ancestors, it would appear, led to the exaltation 
of and the special privileges conferred upon a few families who had 
preserved them. The rest of the Aryans became the viiah and 
the non-Aryans became the Sudras in a caste-system which was 

destined to be a great disintegrating and demoralising force in the 
days to come. 

If then the early Hgvedic hymns are older than 2000 B. C 
and the Hgvedic people were cut off from the rest of the Aryan 
oik by the Asura invasion of their common home, the religious 
re orm, inaugurated by the prophet ZaraOustra about 1200 B. C„ 
could be only m the midst of his own religion, which, surrounded 
asnt iias by idolatrous beliefs, must have been in a state of disin- 
egration. If he rejected the old gods and the old ritual in favour 
of a purer idea of godhead, he did for his people what the Upanis- 
adic authors did for India at about the same time. If his purer 
ai h suffered at the hands of his followers, that fact also has it 
parallel in the history of the Indian religion. 



A DIDACTIC POEM IN PAULA YE 

By Prof. Djr. J. C. Tayadia, r. a., ph d. (hamburg) 

In a recent Bombay publication we are again reminded of 
‘‘the most striking and perplexing fact of the apparent absence of 
poetry in Sasanian Persia. But it is no longer necessary to do 
this for the last so many years. The legends about the existence 
of lyrical pieces and poetical romances may or may not be simply 
legends and nothing more. But there is no doubt the actual 
specimens of poetic art brought to light by modern scholars. 
First were made known religious hymns and tracts and even 
seculsar pieces like the beautiful ‘‘Spring Song' from Manichean 
fragments discovered at Turfan in Chinese Turkistan. And 
then Benveniste, very probably inspired thereby, showed that 
the epic and narrative pieces in Pahlavi literature of Zoroastrians, 
like Ayatkar I Zariran and Draxt 5 Asurlk ut Buz, were not in 
prose, as hitherto believed, but in verse. He did the same as 
regards a religious text also, namely, Zayd I Yahuman Yasu. Y 
this was in early thirties. His demonstration, however, involves 
many drastic changes in some parts which ma)' better be taken 
as prose. A mixture of prose and verse in one and the same 
text is not unusual. It is common in many an old Indo-European 
tongue, and so in Pahlavi it may be an ancient heritage. In 
any case, there is now no question about the existence of poetry 
in Sasanian Persia. On more than one occasion I drew attention 
to this fact in Bombay journals, and once, also accounted for the 
scarcity of poetical literature in this period : the cause was 
mainely the influence of the austere and rigid Zoroastriau 
church, as was also later the case with Shiites under the Safavids. 
And yet all these new researches are neglected and old comp 
laints or views about the absence of Sasanian poetry are repeated ! 
So far b}* way of general introduction. 

To those specimens of epic, narrative, and religions poetry. 

I can now add one of another type, namely a didactic poem. This 
naturally comes from what is called the Handarz literature 
under the Sasanids. While going through this literature in 
winter KMo-BMG I was struck inter alia somewhat peculiar 
style and rhythm in the last piece of the Pahlavi Texts edited 
by Asaiia. So I tried to find out by means of scanning whether 
there were any regular verses. And with the greatest 


ease , 
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without any drastic changes, there came out eight-syllable lines . 1 
The original notes being not with me at Santiniketan, I had to 
try this again. The result is given below as fully worked out. 
1 he few mistakes either of commission or omission I have found 
are certainly due to copyists, and the corrections and additions 
I suggest are justified not only on metrical ground but also on 
those of grammar and idiom, style and sense. 

I he whole text requires a critical study. The vet' 3 7 heading 
given to it is not adequate. The piece does not deal with the 
Nature and Wisdom of a .Fortunate Man (hem i/t xrat ? farrox v 
mart), but rather with several men of various qualities. Then 
thrse are all sorts of corruptions. But even by removing them 
I cannot show that the text is entirely in metre. It may be from 
the very beginning a mixture of prose and verse, or it may be even 
a compilation from different sources. For the present I leave this 
question open, and restrict myself to one of the portions in verse. 

It is the clearest one, and is that in which the author speaks 
of himself. Unfortunately he remains anonymous, and the few 
details are too general to be of special interest. It should be noted 
that the passage occurs neither at the beginning nor at the end, 
but in the middle of the text, § 16. This is rather strange, and 
yet we are not to assume a dislocation, for it begins with ce used 
for introducing a change in the subject or a new turn of thought 
as several times in this text. Cf. my sayast ne sayast..., where 
this usage of ce with the meaning ‘well, further' is ascertained. 
The later part of § 16 I have made distinct as § 16 a; for it 
contains a sort of maxims, although they may have been derived 
from the author’s experience and observation. § 17 however is 
again autobiographical ; it refers to the fact of his enquiries, 
followed by the result thereof. 

As to the transcription I have adhered to the present mode; 
but at least for ut and pat see n. 17. 1. The translation is made 
quite literal, and yet, I think, it has turned out readable. Of 
course, nobody should expect, I think high class or even mediocre 
poetry. It can be only rude and primitive like the verse-form. 

1 This is the mo3t primitive Indcriranian verse form, known to us from the 
Vasts and similar pieces of the Aveata. 
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j ee vcis raft hom andar- 
a/ram, 

vas-ani vied hnstak ht/sfak, 

vas-ani just Itac den ut s 
md nsrf 

vas-ani hac nipik id 
ltd mak 

hart ham d astuirar idea ltd r, 

hart hum lianipursaliih 
stii/j rtakd- 

a. n? 1 dd dandk i xrat dpdt, 

ne-e rieddr dd a-iurato 

ne ht/srav andar -?- J 
ne pat nirjTiz mart i pat vrat. 


10. Well, much I h;ive advan- 
-cc d in time'* 

Mucli I have discerned 1 ' in 
various regions, 7 

Much 1 have searched from 
scriptures and 1 sayings. 

Much I (have learnt) from 
writings and hooks. 

I have also taken a dis¬ 
cerning guide, 

(And) 1 have held praise- 

wort hy conversations. 

16 a I have not 1 seen a sage of 
wisdom prosperous, 

Nor seen a discerning man 
helpless. 

Nor a famous man in - ?- ~ 
Nor a man with wisdom in 
need". 


10 1 Met re require:* this con* non addition. and the senae is also as gnen *ho\e ar.cl 

not ‘scriptural -sayings’. tlen-mamr. ~ To lo read mauser cr vicn^ro fer 
the nake cf metre. "Metre suggests hatnjnr^h, 1 ut I have retail ed the 
usual hamjmrsohih, for it yields letter rhythm. 4 F.d. has -yt- instead of -v > c. 
hut in § 3 and and also elsewhere the verl. is stayUan. This means I am 

oM ’_* aflvance( l in \ ears' as also Ai klesnrin pKe.x— and net ‘l ha\ o tiatellecl 
much', although the verb is roftan. *' I do net know how-to read the original 
otherwise and get from it the sense Auklesana gives I Imve travelled . 
Very probably this is meant to be a free rendering. ‘ °r ‘from region to 
region’, in both cases tho original is an adv. | lirase without any preposition. 
For hust (or TtZsl) a x a geographical unit, aeo Fahl. Texts p. IS ft. Gahrastaniha 
i Cranfxahr) 2. 21. 34 where it represents the four princqal divisions of Iran. 

1C i 1 T his addition is reccesaty for sense and syntax as well as metro As to sense, 
the statement refers to the common idea or raying that ‘knowledge and tiicnex 
(in Sk. vulva and srT or lahsml) do not go together. The author could not 
have maintained, ax Anklesaria translates, the opposite opinion, for which more¬ 
over. we must add something like ‘always’; else the slat.sent becomes abrupt 
and isolated (cf. al xo n. 3). As to syntax, the following nJ c ‘also not = nor’ 
requires and pre-.upposes here m- ‘not = . either’ ; else c in ut-i becomes 
meaningless. " I do not know nor can ascertain for want of books a suitaLle 

(three-syllable) reading and meaning of the next signs an r sip n; Anklesaria’s 
“distress'’ ,h.cx not seem to me suital le. ' T hi x doc-, not contradict the first 
statement (sec n. l). es, eciall> when ve take i.iya, as ‘dexire’ instead cf cod’. 
There the one -.tic i is of ‘j i r sperity. M»»lenc,..' I.ero cf simile ‘needs, want, cr 

f >e lire.’ 
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// . a-ndhaajaman dit vuzorhan 

pat git ft ashdr ut vir at ' 2 
or rat; 

u-ndden da&toivarTln par sit, 

/•it, X'asta ft veh ci^ap'^ hem 
or rat ? 

IS. a-said pat ham ah casta h 

(Jit ft, 

ha na m-barisn ill hac 2 .10 r : * 

? xart. 

ce x Y Fist ah at (janj 1 *a a: a r 
hem pahreCet at xrat da ret 


AIEMORIAE VOT/UME 

J7. And I saw an assembly of 
the great 

With speeches and discu- 
sions, intellect and wisdom; 

And I asked the leaders of 
lleligion. 

Namely, is wealth better 4 or 
good-nature and wisdom? 

18. And they said according 
to all the teachings, 

That the bearing of name 
(=fame) is by the strength 
of wisdom. 

further, ** the innumerable 
wealth and treasure 
Good-nature protects and 
wisdom preserves. 


17. 


'I he reading ut-am disturbs the metre and especially in the cecond care also 
the rh\ thin. r l I 113 shewn that we have to read u and pa instead of ut and 
pat in our texts which are evidently late Saranian. " I have added this for 
the sake of metre, but it can l:e dispensed with in the light of stjle and also 
rh\ thm. I stick to this reading introduced by Bartholomae. Kyberg 

proposes airup, which dcc.t net properly rej recent atvi 7 api on the 01 e band 
and aj/a on the other. Bailey, Zcr. 1’rob. 86 etc., reads ayup. but I do not 
know on what grounds This is the etymological sense of vah < ~ vahyah 

cf. a par tar ut vc h higher ('-u per icr) and better’, PT 25 § 2; and the common 
} braves v “l/ * ve h and vay 1 vattar, where vch ii used along with other 
.comparatives. 


One can read also ut sun. bat not ut-asan, see 17 n. 3. " Ed. has F, a 

clerical mistake due to the preeee.ling Th\ whereas the seme requires a pre¬ 
position, pat or hac The latter is often missing in our text (see SS 1, 3) 

prohabB' slue, I think, to the obscure script in which in and n are alino-t 
overlapped, and hence misunderstood and omitted by a a copyist By it* 

insertion the line becomes a nine-syllable one I \ et I have not thought it 

• * 

necec-ary to omit h it or 7. Ilhythm, I feci* is not disturbed. 7 Written ai 
often like zuhr. 4 Erl. omits. * Thus in the special cense, and not in the u*naJ 

one because ; for the statement does not give a reason for the preceding one* 
else we must auume a lacuna. It should be noted that the question in > 3 7 
1 ' n ot directly replied in $§ IS and 10. wherein are rather gi\en three different 
•mying-.i more or lets related to it 
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19 pat mart x'ltih r nr at veh- 

tar, 1 

handoxtr l pesa Ic arjoma nd - 
tar 

vt s x y dstali i 4 hem ' palilovi- 
tar 6 


19 For man the welfare of 
wisdom is better, 

The ‘collection' of a profes¬ 
sion is more valuable, 

And'’ the wealth of good¬ 
nature is more excellent. 


19 1 Not only the metre hut also the other comparative forma at the end cf the 
following lines suggest vchtar for Vt -h ; futher ree n. G. !• irat I thought 

this to he a mistake for HmZ>rt ‘learning’; hut that would spoil the symmetry 
cf the idea, which is about ‘acquiring or collecting’ wealth and other things 
compared with it. —The line has again nine syllables but mark the usual 
rhythm. 9 Kd. has re, which may he retained in the sense of ‘further’; but 

I think lit ‘and’ is here more natural. The line is corrupt as regards other 
words also, see n. 4 6. 4 Kd. omits, a ccrnmon mistake in mss. '* Kd. adds 

F ham-itslcur a rat. which phrase dees not suit the context here and disturbs 
the metre too. Anklesaria has not translated this § in his summary; hence 
his view about the phrase remains unknown. As suggested in Kd. n. 53 ; 

2>ahartar (?) ‘more protective’ (?) does net suit the context.—It should he noted 
that all these comparetive forms aro used in the emphatic or superlative sense, 
and the translation may bo changed accordingly. 
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“ T/ ^ Nightingale of the Garden of Mysteries, Khwaja 
Hafiz of Shiraz ... 7ns Diwan , hearing the marks of Guidance, 
is a Flower-bed {keptfresh and) blooming {by waters flowing) 
from the Fountain of 'Lisanu'l-Ghayb' {‘The Tongue of the 
Unseen) ... From its Letters are manifest the good and bad 
{qualities of the destiny) of all; his Speech, is {an embodiment 
of) the Fate-script of all ” {Mulla Tughra of Mashhad). 


W ho has not heard the name of Hafiz of Shiraz, the greatest 
Grhazal-writer of Persia? His enchanting* odes enjoy a world-wide 
reputation. They are taught in JVIadrasas and JDaru’l-‘Uluins, in 
schools and colleges, in the East and the West, are chanted in 
streets and stalls, on hills and in halls, and are universally enjoyed 
in private and in public by persons belonging to all grades of society— 
rich and poor, literate and illiterate, without distinction of age or 
sex, or creed or colour. There is hardly any aspect of love, human 
or superhuman, which is not envisaged in these odes. Nor is there 
any feeling that pulsates a lovers heart but finds an adequate 
expression in the poet s inimitable verse. In fact the whole range 
of human life from the cradle to the grave, nav even from preced¬ 
ing stages to succeeding ones, in all its manifold aspects that are 
controlled and regulated by Almighty Love—is contemplated in the 
odes in the light of profound wisdom, and the questions that arise 
from a comtemplation of human life are weighed and decided once 
for all. His clear judgments, based on universal truths, are 
expressed in language so fascinating that every one, who under¬ 
stands it, fails not to adore it as inspired and prophetic. 
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Though his Duran has often been consulted in the past, is 
being consulted at present, and will continue to be consulted in 
future as an infallible oracle foretelling the future, yet few persons 
know how this ‘consultation’ or ‘divination’, or ‘omen-taking’ (fal- 
gir t) is effected. It is proposed to explain this method here, as 
briefly as possible, and to treat it from a popular point of view. 

Before attempting an explanation of this method, a few intro¬ 
ductory remarks, which may prove interesting as well as instructive 
will, it is hoped, not be out of place. 

Almost all ancient peoples, both in the Bast and West, 
practised the art of divination by means of omens taken from the 
movements of animals, the flights and cries of birds, and even 
the throbbings of different parts of the human body. Words 
uttered by Prophets and High Priests, as also the writings of poets 
(who in pre-Islamic Arabia were believed to be guided by superna¬ 
tural beings), were regarded as infallible interpretations of the 
n^steries of the future and often consulted as oracles, In ancient 
Arabia, before the days of Islam, the Arabs attached much impor¬ 
tance to bird-augury (‘tiyara’), which was repudiated and prohibited 
by Islam. The word ‘tiyara’ consequently came to mean ‘taking 
had omens’, as distinguished from ‘ faV, which meant ‘taking good 
omens’ and which was approved of by the Prophet. In course 
of time the Qur’an itself came to be consulted for the purposes of 
‘fal * and various artificial methods, simple as well as complicated, 
were invented for divination by the Qur’an. They are still in vogue. 
Some of the simple ones are the following: The enquirer makes 
up his mind to put a question and repeats finer, times the 
opening chapter of the Qur’an and the fifty-ninth verse of 
the Sixth chapter: * “With Him are the keys of the Unseen, the 
treasures that none knowetli but He. He knoweth whatever there 
is on the earth and in the sea. Not a leaf doth fall But with His 
knowledge: There is not a grain in the darkness (or depths) of the 

Commenting on this passage Mr. Abdullah Yusuf Ali, M. A., LL. M.» I. C. S. 
(Retired), says: “This is the mystic Record, the archetypal Plan, the Eternal Law, 

according to which every thing seen and unseen is ordered and regulated. There is much 
mystic doctrine hero explained by beautiful metaphors and illustrations. The simplest 
tilings in Nature are subject to His Iaw. The fresh and the withered, the living and 
the lifeless, nothing is cutaide the Plan of His Creation”. 
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earth, nor anything Fresh or dry (green or withered). But is 
(inscribed) in a Record clear (to those who can read). 5 ’ He then 
holds the Qur'an in his hand, closes his eyes, opens the Book at 
random, and (1) places the forefinger of his right hand on a verse, 
opens his eyes, and reads it, or (2) on opening the Quran he 
reads either (a) the first verse on the right-hand page, or (b) the 
fifth verse or (c) the seventh verse, or (d) the ninth verse, or 
(3) on opening the Book he goes seven pages back and reads the 
first passage on which the eye falls. And this contains ail indication 
of the reply he seeks. 

Besides these and similar other simple modes of divination, 
there are other more complicated but ingenious ones also. As 
popular interest increased, omen-taking developed into an art 
and formed an integral part of occult sciences. Treatises were 
composed on this art b}' interested persons, which were attributed 
to great scholars and famous mystics. The ‘Grand Master 
(Shaykh-e-Akbar), viz., Ibnu’l-‘Arabl, the codifier of Islamic mysti¬ 
cism, is credited with having devised ingenious ‘Tables’ (‘ Jad - 
wals ), which were designed to present verses from the Q.uriln, 
indicating oracular replies to not less than twenty-six classes of 
questions, such as (1) Is a particular undertaking likely to succeed 
or not?, (2) Is this news true or false?, (3) Is a voyage advi¬ 
sable or inadvisable?, (4) Is a journey on land profitable or 
otherwise?, (5) Will there be peace or war?, (0) Will this 
marriage be auspicious or inauspicious?, (7) Will this prisoner be 
released or not? As an illustration 1 give a Table (see Appendix 
A) designed to give replies to all questions falling under class I. 
After the necessary resolve and invocations, the enquirer closes 
his eyes and places his index finger on any one of the squares of 
the Table. The square contains a letter of the alphabet. It is 
taken down. Proceeding, he counts the squares and takes down 
every fifth letter, until he comes to the end of the Table. He 
does not stop here, but continues counting from the beginning of 
the Table and taking down every fifth letter, till he comes back 
to the square from which he had started. All these fifth letter* 
preceding the starting-point are put down in the order in which 
they have come up commencing from the beginning of the Table. 
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After them are put down those fifth letters which have been 
yielded by the squares following the starting-point. The whole 
line of letters thus formed gives a verse of the Qur’an, which 
contains a clear indication of the reply to the question. Let us 
take a concrete example. Suppose an omen is to be taken regard¬ 
ing the question, ‘ Will a particular undertaking be successful or 
not?” After you have followed the above instructions, suppose 
your mysteriously guided finger alights on the sixth square in the 
tenth line, which contains the letter j. You take it down and 
counting forwards you come to the fifth letter, which is . Pro¬ 
ceeding in this way and taking down every fifth letter, you get j, I, 

, l, i, j, ,, and f . This last is the sixth letter in the last 

line. Then leaving the next four (where the Table ends) and 
going further and up to the beginning of the lable, we come to 
the fifth letter which is u;. Continuing the count and picking 
up every fifth letter until we come back to the starting-point 
(i. e .. the letter ), putting down these letters first, and placing 
after them those which we hud picked up before, we get 


o, J, u 


+ o 


\ - 


letters are joined together to form words, we get the twenty-first 
verse of the Ninth chapter of the Quran, which reads as follows: 

j ft*.-' 

i. e., “Their Lord doth give them good tidings of a Mercy from 
Himself, of Ilis good pleasure, and of gardens for them.” This 
reply clearly indicates that the undertaking will be a successful 

one. 

It is quite conceivable that the transition from the Revealed 
Quran to the Ispired Diwiin of the Li nan a l-( lhayb, was an easy 
Practically the same methods, both simple and complicated, 
as were adopted for taking fal from the Qur an were also adopted 
for consulting the ]J man-e-Hafix, and ingenious ‘tables’ (‘ jadwals), 
similar to those given above, were designed with reference to the 
4 L isa nul-OhayV. 

Here one is inclined to ask a few simple questions: What i- 
the propriety of this Title, why was Hafiz (or according to others 
his Diwan) so called, and who was the first person to give the 
title? The earliest biogrpahers of Hafiz throw no light on tins 
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question. About a century after the poet’s death (791/1389), we 

find that Jami, in hi s “Biography of Saints", compiled in 883/ 
1478, says: £ Uty yU. j •>;-£ -L-' 1-. f VI I 

Me is the ‘Tongue of the Unseen’ and ‘Interpreter of Mysteries’ 
who has clothed many a secret of the Hidden Sphere and mystic’ 
meanings ( J t-„ ) of the Realm of Reality, in the garb of Form 
and the costume of Typal Imagery.” Some years later, the same 
Jami, in his Babdristdn (892/1487) said more explicitly 

_:J v -J1 0 i_i l_, lS} c-; yli ^1 ^ ^*1 JO ^ 

i. e , “As no sign of a laboured effort is visible in his verse, they 
called him the ‘Tongue of the Unseen’. In his excellent Catalogue 
of the Oriental Public Library at Banldpore, Mawlawi ‘Abdu’l- 
Muqtadir, while describing an extremely valuable manuscript of 
the Duran-c-Hafz, belonging to that Library, says : “This expla¬ 
nation of Jami is very reasonably disputed in the Khazdna-i- 
Ainirah by Azud of Bilgram, who conceives that a better reason 
for the term “Lisan-ul-Ghayb” might be adduced from the fact that 
the poet’s odes, when consulted, reveal the hidden secrets of fate 
hke an oracle; and the learned biographer quotes the following 
verse of a ireU-lnoirn poet in support of this view: 

iil ”' cf ILA J" >*• f>& Jli ^ ^ O'v 

I am afraid Azads comment does not warrant the conclusion that 

“the explanation of Jami is very reasonably disputed" by him. 

Jami s remark is not called in question. On the contrarj- Azad 

a ccepts J ami’s view and merely offers a suggestion that it is 

also j>ossib/e that the title of Lisanul-Ghayb was given to him, 

because his Duran was consulted as an oracle. What Azad 
.actually says is : 

C ] y <3* h j 1 r* -> L:cI O- 1 ! * JA - 5 Jf jl oly- 5 JU jj?r 

c 11 Z'jl 

Azad however is not the first person who suggests this possible 
reason. A century before him, the great Turkish bibliographer, 
V a jji Khalifa, in his Ivcislifu 1 z- Z u nil?/, under Dlwan Hafiz, 
actually states’' that because the Dwcayi was consulted as an 


* -rf 1 o'***’ v Jtli-: j. oh’- 5 yj 
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oracle, it was called Lisamil-Ghayb. tlis contemporary, Mulla 
Tughra of Mashhad, author of the famous JRasa il , in one of his 
Risalas, specially devoted to Hafiz, clearly refers to this fact, 
when he says what has been stated at the very commencement of 
this article £h - jb J : t. 

The foregoing remarks sufficiently explain the significance of 
the title Lisanul-Gliayb. 

Regarding the other question, viz.. Who was the first person 
to give the title? Though it is difficult to find a definite answer, 
it seems highly probable that it was Jami. It was certainly not 
Sa'di (who died a century before Hafiz), as has been inadvertently 
stated by Dr. Steingass in his Persian Dictionary, under “ Lisanul- 
gliayb This statement has been refuted by Mawlawi Abdu’l- 
Muqtadir. The German lexicographist probably meant Jami. 

Whoever gave the title, there is no doubt that it was very 
appropriate. The oracular popularity of the 1)iwan went on 
spreading far and wide. Treatises were compiled on its mystical 
virtues of divining the future. Hajji Ixhalifa informs us that 
Muhammad b. Shaykh of Herat wrote a short treatise on the 
omens taken from the Diicciu and that Kafawi Mawla Husayn 
(d. after 980/ 1572) wrote another treatise, in Turkish, on the 
same subject. Thus it is clear that within two centuries of the 
death of Hafiz, the mystical fame of his miraculous Diwan had 
reached countries far and wide, and that the Diwan was generally 
consulted as an oracle, wherever Persian was spoken or understood. 

Now let us briefly consider what were the principal methods 
employed to take omens from the Diwan As already stated, 
they were practically the same as those which were employed for 
the consultation of the Quran. After invoking blessings of God 
on the soul of Hafiz and that of his Shakh-e-Nabat 1 (‘Branch of 


(1) According to the popular Persian fancy, which id however not supported by any 
weighty authority, Shukh-e-Natat wai the name of the poet’* sweetheart. She was to 
Hafiz of Shiraz, bo to say, what Laura wai to Petrarch and Beatrice to Dante, tfce two great 
l)ric poets cf Italy. It is worthy of note that thoy both Jived in the lame century as Habz, 
The expression Shukh-e-Nalat is explained by some lexicograj hers as meaning the thin 
slender piece of wood or of etring that is stuck into the ‘A asa-c-ncbat’ to induce crystalli¬ 
zation, when the viscous semi-fluid candy is poured into it, and to which the candy crystals 
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Sugar-cane’), the enquirer opens the Diwdn and reads the very 
first line, or the third, or the fifth, or the seventh , or the ninth, 
and looks for a repl 3 r to his question. Sometimes he goes seven 
pages back and consults the first or any one of the odd lines that 
follow, as mentioned above. Besides, there are certain Tables 
which are especially designed and used for this purpose. These 
Tables are called jadwals , when arranged in a rectangular form, 
and da'iras . when in a circular form. Of these Tables, two are in 
more general use. One of them is that in which every seventh 
letter is counted from the starting-point, and in the other the 
ninth. These letters when collected and put in a certain fixed 
order yield the first line of an ode, which contains the prophetic 
signification. Before proceeding to give a concrete example of 
each of these two principal varieties, let us tarry a little to consi¬ 
der why so much importance has been attached to these odd 
figures, namely, five for an omen from the Qur’an and seven and 
nine for one from both the revealed Book and the Inspired Diivdn. 

These numbers, besides being odd, are generally regarded as 
mystic or mysterious, the manifestations of which appear to rule 
the universe. The Pjdhagorian Philosophy of Numbers, which 
had considerably influenced mystic Muslims, teaches that “Numbers 
are the principles of things , that Numbers are the cause of the 
material existence of things, that Nature is realised from Numbers, 
and that Things are but the copies of Numbers.” The quintessence 
(literally ‘the fifth essence’ 1 ) of the whole Universe is MAN, in 


stick. The expression is also ured to indicate a poet’s pen. Hafiz has uted it, more than 
once, in this latter sense C f. 
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About two hundred years before Hafiz, Anwari had also compared his patron’s pen to 


the Shakh-e-Nabat. After instituting a comparison between the of his patron 

and half a dozen other thing*, he aavs ; 
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( 1 ) The ancient and medieval j hilosophers taught that while all things were composed 
in varying degrees, of four elements—earth, air, fire and water— there was a fifth element 
or essence higher and purer than others, which was latent in all things and M hich the.' 
called quintessence. 
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Arabic NAS, with which word the WORD of God, the Qur an, 
ends. Commenting on this word the famous Commentator, Mulla 
Husayn Waez e-Kashifi, in his Tajsir-e-Hu say m, says 2 : “Philo¬ 
sophers are of the opinion that the number 5 indicates finality and 
perfection. It is on this account called da'ir (Revolving), and 
herein lies an indication of the fact that however much it is 
multiplied by itself and the product is again multiplied by 5, and 
the operation is repeated ad, itifinitvvr, it manifests itself in its 
original form at the end (of the multiplication). For example, 5 x 
5 = 25, 25 x 5 = 125, and so on. Then look at the quintessence of 
the whole creation, MAN, the external parts of whose wonderful 
Form (i.e., Body), terminate in five limbs: the head, two hands, 
and two feet. And the extremities of each one of these again 
terminate in five (component parts). In the two hands and two 
feet, they are visible in the form of five fingers and five toes, 
while the exterior of the head, which is more closely connected 
with the upper side, is adorned with the five external sense's, and 
its interior with the five internal senses; and this view is 
supported by the fact that in the last chapter of the Qur’an 
the word “ Nas " has been repeated five times. And in this 
number there are innumerable secrets, some of which have been 
mentioned in the Jaicahirut-Taj asir. Again the obligatory 
prayers, which every Muslim, male as well as female, has to say 
daily, are five (*- jl ; ) in number. The Pillars of Islam are also 
five ( f >L-l 1 )• The five IToly persons are the Prophet 

Muhammad, Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Usman, and ‘All, or the Prophet, 
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bis daughter, Fatima, her husband, £ All, and their children, 
Hasan and Husayn ( ^ L o' zfi )• The old magical sign of Perfec¬ 
tion used by alchemists is the tentacle, which is a five-cornered 
star. 


The number seven, which is greater than five, has a wider 
range of my r stic influence. There are seven heavens (I ) 
ruled over by seven Planets ( ), which dominate over the 

seven days of the week and produce natural phenomena on the 
Earth. This latter is externally divided into seten Climes ( ) 

and internally into seven strata The Hible contains 

many sei’e/is, such as the offering of sei'en bullocks, seven rams, 
and seven spirits b. fore the throne of Cod. There art* the seve n 
divisions of the Eord s Prayer, and Pharaoh saw in his dream 
seven kine and seven ears of corn. The first chapter of the 
Qur’an has seven verses. There are seven styles of reading tlu* 
Holy Hook. There are also seven parts of the human body 
( f la; I ) t seven ‘tunics’ of the eye ( ^ ^ ^ seven classes 

of saintly persons, seven stages of the spiritual journey of the soul, 
and seveti valleys of ‘Attars llantiqnt-T dyr ( _, : kJ I jk- ^ ij ). 


The number nine is still more mystic. It possesses wonder¬ 
ful properties. Multiply 7 it by any digit from one to nine and the 
addition of the composing digits of every product gives us back 
the number nine. There are nine heavens ( d’Xi/ ^ ). nine 
precious stones ( r > ), and nine ‘accidents’ ()• For other 
properties of niiue , as a number indicating perfection or completion 
and as a mystic number, see Brewer’s Dictiona rtf of Phrase 
and Fable. 


Now that we have a glimpse of some of the manifestations of 
these my 7 stical numbers, let us look into some specimens of the 
Tables or ‘ jadivals ’. The Table in which every seventh letter 
from the starting point is picked up is of three types. Type No. 1 
is to be used from morning to midday. No. 2 from midday to the 
‘third watch’ ( _, ti ), No. 8 from afternoon to nightfall. Here is 
a specimen of Type No. 1. Tt consists of F34 squares, arranged 
either in seven lines of 22 squares each or fourteen lines of 11 
squares each (See Appendix H). 
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Let us take a concrete example. Suppose the mysteriously 
guided finger alights on the seventh square in the third line, 
which contains the letter >. It is noted down. Leaving it and 
counting forward and picking up every seventh, letter, we get 
fourteen letters up to the end of the Table and eight from the 
beginning of it, ending with the noted letter >. Placing the last 
eight letters first and the other fourteen thereafter , we get the 
hemistich, .S’t £ rr with which Ode No. 61 (in 

Pazliman's Persian edition) opens. 

For want of space, specimens of Types Nos. II and III can¬ 
not be given. As a specimen of the other variety, in which every 
ninth letter from the starting point is counted, a table (see Appen¬ 
dix C) is reproduced from the ‘excellent Hanktpore (Jatalogue , 
where it has been copied from an extremely valuable manuscript of 
Driran-e-Hafiz (of which more anon), so fully and ably described 
by the learned cataloguer, NIawlawi Abdu 1-lMuqtadir. The 
Mawlawl lias no doubt rendered great service to the students ol 
the Fal-tiama of Hafiz, by reproducing this Table, to which Pro¬ 
fessor Browne has referred more than once in his admirable 
elucidation of the subject, “Taking auguries from the Dlwan-i- 
Hafizfi and an Analysis of the Table (Ltt. Hist., iii, 312). 

In Appendix D, I give a KEY to the Divination Tables found 
in the Bankipore MS This key shows at a glance what the 
ground-plan of its construction is and also provides a Standard 
for checking the correct entries of the *225 letters in the Table. 
It also serves as an object lesson or model for illustrating the 
construction of any number of similar Fal-namas not only of the 
Dlwa n-e-Hafiz , hut also of any other work of oracular value. 

What was sadly wanting in the Mawlawi’s long descriptive 
note has been so admirably supplied and expressed by Professor 
Browne that I cannot do better than quote it here for a clear 
understanding of the ground-Plan of the Table. The Professor 
says: “The table.. .comprises 15 x 15 = 225 squares, each contain¬ 
ing one letter. Nine hemistiehs each containing 25 letters are 
chosen (9 x 25 = 225). In the first square is placed the first 
letter of the first hemistich, in the second square the first letter 
of the second hemistich, and so on to the ninth square, in which 
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IS pIa ° ed the firsfc letter of the ninth hemistich. Next follow the 
second letters of each hemistich in the same order, the second 
e ter of the first hemistich in the tenth square, the second letter 
of the second hemistich in the eleventh square, and so on, until 
the table concludes at the 225th square with the last (225th) 
letter of the last (ninth) hemistich. In using the table the finger 
is placed at random on one of the 225 squares, and the letter" it 
contains is written down, and after it, in a circle, the 24 letters 
obtained by taking each ninth square from the point of departure 
until the cycle is completed. Bj- beginning at the proper point 
these 25 letters give the first hemistich of one of the odes, which 
can then be readily found in the Diwan. The table in question 
gives the following nine hemistichs, to each of which I have 

added the second hemistich (not included in the table but needed 
to complete the verse). 



.r 






,vj o l- (1) 


u We have tried our fortune in this city ; 
we must withdraw our gear from this gulf. 

This would supply an answer to one who was hesitating as to 
whether he should emigrate from the place where he was, or not. 


f 


ur 


o \j uv j l» 










“Welcome, O bird of auspicious advent and fortunate 
message ! 


Good is thy arrival ! What news ? Where is the friend ? 
Which is the road ?” 


cjj ^ Jh* £ 1^1 f* cjj u. ^ J>» ( 3) 

‘ If I go home from this abode of exile, then, when I go 
thither, I shall go wisely and sensibly.” 

This would supply an answer to a traveller or exile who was 
wondering whether he would do well to return home.*’ 

jj j ^ cjj i b -cS"” f\ ^ \h> (4) 


“Should my lucky star aid me, I will lay hold on his skirt; 

Should I pluck it, O the delight 1 And should he slay 
me, O the honour. ’ 
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• al ‘. f « 


►A I 




CSJ 


~ • • 


l\' 


I - J 


<Sj-) (5) 




“Sliow thy face and take away from my memory all 
thought of my existence ; 

Bid the wind bear away all the harvest of those who arc 
burnt out.” 

I said, ‘I have longing for thee !' She replied, ‘Thy long¬ 
ing will come to an end.’ I said, ‘Be thou my Moon] 
She replied, ‘If it comes off!’ 

-S' „_A_y o' 'r’j(/) 


-*• 1 j> _5” 1 \liS~ jt. ^y» o U & .*• I J y (6) 


3 1 jr\ 


“O Lord, that fresh and smiling lo^- which Thou didst 
entrust to me 

I now entrust to Thee from the envious eye of the 
flower-bed." 

jy* UT ^ fV j. ^ -r ^ L: * : •>' ->*• ( 8 ) 

‘•My desire hath not yet been fulfilled in respect to my 
craving for thy lip; 

In the hope of the ruby goblet [of thy mouth] I am still 
a drainer of dregs.” 

r: JX I ^ * ■> ->-> ri: 1 -* ■" ->•* 3' ' r (0) 

“Arise, that we may see an opening through the door of 
the tavern. 

That we may sit in the Friend’s path and seek the 
[fulfilment of] a wish !’ 

The table as given in the Bankipure Catalogue contains 

three wrong entries : 

(1) in the 5th line, the 9th square should have j and not , 

(2) ,, 6th ,, „ 6th „ j ?» -> » 

(3) „ 8th „ „ 10th „ „ » - 

Further, three of the resulting hemisticlis, as given by 

Professor Browne, when checked by the Table, give slightly 
different readings as stated below : 

In couplet No. *2, instead of • -££-> , the Table yields j , 

,, ,, 5, ,, 7? '-"I 5 <-£ l - *! ■> 

71 -n 5’ 


y y j y 
yy 1 • 




> W 
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In the excellent analysis of this table given by Professor 
Browne, he says: ‘By beginning at the proper point, these 25 
letters give the first hemistich of one of the odes.” But what is 
the “proper point” and how is it to be found ? Here, he is evi¬ 
dently interpreting what Mawlawi ‘Abdu 1-Muqtadir has stated in 
his explanation (p. 234), viz., “If a little discretion is used, it will 
be found that these letters “form a inatla”. Fortunately all the 
botheration and uncertainty of finding where exactly the “proper 
point" lies and of excercising “a little discretion” can be avoided 
by following the direction for tfie use of the table given in the 
manuscript from which the Mawlawl copied the Table and which 

I am afraid, is not clearly grasped by him. The direction runs 
as follows: 



oh - Jail*. oS.UU ^Sj7 

-> k Jl» l» 

cj J ***- y U 4 'l*- jle— ij <;ii- 

l ^ lr *-> 0:1 VU uwy rt ; 



In the above extract occur the words Vt which clearly show 
that the letters picked up from the beginning of the Table to the 
starting-point should be put above (the point of departue), that 
is, first , and thereafter the other letters picked up from the 
remaining portion of the table from the starting-point to the end 
of the table. In this way the correct order of the letters (or 
words) will be obtained, which will give the opening hemistich of 
an ode. 


We have understood the nature of these tables. There now 

remains only one interesting point in connection with the subject, 

viz.,, (in the words of Professor Browne) ‘“Recorded instances of 

appropriate auguries drawn from Hafiz ”. The Professor observes: 

* • 

“As will be seen, the answers supplied by these vague oracles are 
often of a somewhat uncertain nature, besides being limited in 
number to nine. The other method of opening the Diwan at 
random gives, of course much richer results, and there stands on 
record many a remarkable response, which si non e vero e ben 
trovato} Six of these are recorded at the end (pp. 122-7) of the 


1 . 


If not tru, it iawell feigned. 
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little treatise entitled Latifa-i-Ghaybiyya. Those curious to 
know them are referred to Professor Browne’s Lit. Mist., iii, 315 
et seq., where they are quoted and full}' explained. Pour of 
these six refer to the omens taken by the Safawid rulers, Shall 
Ismail, Shah Tahmasp, and Shah Abbas II, one to the author's 
own experience in 1052 1042-43, in Almiedabad, the then capital of 
Gujarat, and the last to a certain Path *Aly. These six auguries 
are also given by Sayf Pfir-e-Patiinj in his Shorh-e-LLdl-e-L'i satin /- 
G hay b f with two additional ones, one of which is the omen which 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, who like* his father was a great admirer 
of Hafi/■. had taken from the copy of Dhvan placed at the tomb of 
the poet, when he visited it during his sojourn in Persia. 
The poet-patriot enquired about the future of his native country. 
India, and the beautiful ode, which opens with the following 
couplet was presented in reply by the Lisa n u l-Ghayb: 


I ;i.:^ 


j.l ij>\. 


I j I a->. Ur 


y 




"M 


The six auguries mentiomd in the Lattfa-e-Ghaybiyya 
are also quoted in Pazhmans edition of tlie Dm an, with tom 
additional ones, of which the last is interesting and instructive. 
In his youth, he tells us, he read and re-read the odes of Hafiz, 
but failed to appreciate them. He could not understand why 
they enjoyed so universal a fame. He at once put the question 
to Hafiz himself and promptly got the following significant reply : 

jv_ | • .a l>- ^ I A* — w ^ I }—* y>~ 

lie remarks: “Would to God that those blind critics who 
failed to appreciate tire merits of the* Duran and looked upon 
it as objectionable, offensive, and pernicious for public school- 
( u*- «««l*. ^£\y) had scon this couplet and their souls had been 

illumined with the light of truth. 


There is an extremly valuable eop\ ol the Duciin oi liati/.. 
preserved in the Oriental Public Library at Bankipore (probabi\ 
of Hie ninth century). <4 which a long description (a tangible 
proof of the learned Cat iloguer s industry, patient labour, and 
deep research! is given in the first volume of the Catalogue. In it 
Maw law i ‘Abdul-M uqtadir says: "This extremely rare MS. G. 
no doubt one of the most valuable possessions of this lihrwrv. 
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It bears numerous marginal notes in the handwriting of the 
Emperors Humaynn and Jahangir, who. after consulting the odes 
(according to a popular belief of the Muhammadans that they 
reveal the hidden secrets of fate like an oracle), have made notes 
on the margin which explain in most instances the particular 
reasons for consulting the odes and the results that followed after 
consulting them. All these ten instances are fully explained by 
the Mawlawl in liis Catalogue • 

W hen sometime ago Sir Rustam Masani invited me to 
contribute an article to the Memorial Volume, I found myself in 
a mood of indecision and could not find a suitable subject. At this 
juncture Dr. Thoothi put me a pertinent question about the 
Fa l-nan i as and the methods of taking omens from the Diwcin-e - 
Ifafiz, and my old friend, Mr. Jahangir E. Sanjana, B.A., the 
\ eteran controversialist so well-known for his linguistic attain¬ 
ments and penetrating, vigorous, and trenchant criticism of 
political, social, and literary subjects, suggested to me the present 
subject. Still hesitating about it, I decided to consult Khwaja 
Hafiz himself. Accordingly I consulted the oracle and promptly 
came the reply, the silent appeal conveyed in which was so 
eloquent that it was impossible for me to ignore it. 1 had to 
make a bow in submission : 

& Zy l.l \ z% jT _,U:» I j 

Before concluding this article I must express my sincere 
thanks to my old and esteemed friend, Khan Saheb S. Bakar ‘All, 
B.E.S. (retired), who, inspite of great personal inconvenience 
very kindly’ went through the manuscript of the article and 
made valuable suggestions for the improvement of it. 
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?ENDIX C 

the D iivan of Hafiz 
>m the Bankipore MS.) 
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COMMUNAL DISCIPLINE AMONG THE BOMBAY 

PARSEES IN OLDEN TIMES. 

By J. R. B. Jeejeebhoy. 

Introduction. 

Seth Muncherjee Pestonjee Khareghat, I. C. S., iu whose 

revered memory this Volume has been published served the Parsce 

Panchayet with zeal and devotion for more than three decades to 

promote the welfare of his community. The duties assigned to 

this body during his membership (19J L-1943), and even during 

the period of about half a century preceding his joining the board, 

were entirely different from those entrusted to it from the date of 

* 

its formation circa 1728 to the passing of the Parsec Marriage 
and Divorce Act in 1865. W hen the history of the constitution 
of Parsee Society comes to be written through the perspective of 
those years (1728-]805), it will be realised how our distant 
ancestors, the then makers of the Parsee Panchayet, with the 
backing of the Anjumau and the Saniast Anjinnan, were instru¬ 
mental in shaping the destiny of the present generation and how 
on stormy nights they appeared above the horizon as the friendly 
star and lighted the tempest-tost mariner to safety. This article 
is an attempt to survey some aspects of Parsee social life and 
manners of that period. 

Formation Of Communal Panchavets In Bombay. 

It is necessary to mention here that as the cosmopolitan 
population of Bombay island gradually began to increase, the 
Government (1069-1677) of Gerald Aungier, as mentioned by 
Fawcett in his English Factories in India (I pp. 80 & J30), took 
up in 1073 the question of establishing Panchavets for the different 
communities in Bombay “for now they seeme a mixed confused 
body, a garden planted with severall sortes of flowers promiscuously 
groing one among another without order or decorum and having 
no head nor cheif among themselves. It was suggested that they 
should be empowered to decide ‘ small difference and quarrells that 
may happen among them ; but on account of the people’s 
prcfi reiice f«»r having their disputes decided by tile Court of Justice 
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to having them settled by the members of the Panchayet, the 
Hindus and Parsees did not elect their representatives although 
we read in the Bombay Gousvlation that the Mahomedans did so 
in 1(375. As time went on however, the Parsees began to migrate 
into Bombay in greater numbers, and Banajee Bimjee (1654-1734), 
one of their leaders, seems to have established the first Parsee 
Panchayet in about the year 1728. Its principal functions were 
‘“the regulation of the social and religious affairs of the Parsees, 
and to settle private disputes and to carry on the internal 
management of the community.” 

The Constitution Of The Parsee Panchayet. 

XJpto the year 178(3 the membership of the Panchayet was 
generally hereditary but on 1st January, 1787, it was re-formed 
by the election of six members from the Behedin and six from the 
Athorndn class, by the Government (1784-1788) of Rawson Boddam, 
on more or less democratic principles, for the settlement of private 
disputes and the internal management of the community. All 
legislative work was subject to the sanction of the Sarnast Anjuvian\ 
judicial work was managed by the full complement of the 
Panchayet and administrative by some of the members of that 
body. 

Maria Graham (1785-184*2), who was in Bombay in 1810, 
Writes in her book Jour tail of a Residence in India that the 
Panchayet “superintends all marriages and adoptions and inquires 
into the state of every individual of the community. Its members 
would think themselves disgraced if any Parsee were to receive 
assistance from a person of a different faith...” 

The number of the membership of the Panchayet increased 
from 12 to 18 in subsequent years and as Hormasjee Bomanjee 
Wadia (1766-1826), the custodian of the funds, undertook no 
longer to keep the Panchayet moneys in his safe custody as he had 
been doing since 1820, there was created on 28th [November, 1823, 
a budy of four members, known as the Trustees of the Parsee 
Panchayet, to whose joint names the moneys were transferred. 
The fifth member was taken in 1851 and two others were added 
in 1911. 
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As regards legislative matters, the Panchayet SetJ/ias made 
regulations for the better conduct of the community and these 
were submitted for approval to the meeting of the Sarnast 
Anjuman when every Parsee was at liberty to be present, make 
suggestions and vote for or against the proposed bandobast. 

1)()MESTIC Pi 1- FICULTll'.S. 

In the settlement of domestic litigation the parties approached 
the Sethias in whom the qualities of friends, guides, preceptors and 
judges appear to have been harmoniously blended. these elders 
heard the disputes, and. acting upon their own standard of right 
and wrong, gave their decision; but if they were doubtful, the 
matter was brought before the fcama st (between 12 &, to members 
of the) Panchayet for their opinion. ilie latter body, if the 
matter was weights', sent it before the Anjuman that met at 
Uthxmtia ceremonies. If the decision to be given was of far-reach¬ 
ing importance the whole case was referred to the Satncist Anju- 
ma/t , that is the general assembly of the Parsees especially convened 
for the purpose, which assumed the all-embracing 1 ole of la\\-gi\er, 
judge, jury and also guardian of the morals of every member of 
the° community. All the disputes were in this manner calmly 
listened to and judged by the above-described tribunals and thus 
many a winter of quarrel and unhappiness was made glorious 
summer by the intervention of our unlettered but impartially 

minded ancestors. 

Punishment 

The punishment meted out to the miscreants fitted his or her 
offence according to the standard then prevailing. Not only was 
justice tempered with mercy but mercy with justice. Its milder 
beams seldom failed to play upon the hearts of the adjudicators. 
In the case of first offenders the punishment was slight, but the 
recital of the terrible warning that accompanied it in caseofa second 
offence, that went round from month to mouth, kept back not only 
the persons punished hut also the prospective malefactors. On rare 
occasions the offences called for deterrent sentences, but speaking 
generally the decisions given were equitable and conduced to con¬ 
tentment, peace and harmony in all homes, whether rich or poor. 
The Sethias of old were, as it were, the de facto trustees of tilt 
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morality of the people, the slightest deviation from the path of 

\irfcue being inteiprettd as a stain on the fair name of the com¬ 
mon !ty. They had a sincere regard for the reputation and 
well being of theii co-religionists whose md-bdps they were in every 

sense of the word. Their rulings were willingly and respectfully 
submitted to in a majority of cases. 

Opposition to the Parsee Panchayet 

r Ihe Parsee public of a century and more ago were mostly 

law-abiding. They saw with the eyes and thought with the 

thoughts of the akdbars and rarely a dissentient voice was heard 

Hooting their legislative or executive authority. However, in the 

Bombay Courier of 1st November. 1823, one Muncherjee 

Merwanjee Nowrojee published a Notification in which he stated 
th.it:— 


b itaHSl cl?4l b'^J^Hb "Qbkk 

^1^11 VS —ct <ry §>il 

M sjiaHcMl ct b*QH l... 

-Lhe Panchayet replied in the Courier's issue of the 8th idem 

tlnit : *v b iVj *lcudl ifl ct (§M< 

ifl V§ ciMl Y^tclTi ct*tl b,<ci bill**' 'HMk 

*tlW *i^0—3>{H Sflil x Hlct< oyH ov "tr-McU) Mdlkd «• <1 

ct^Tl ^22 »i v i» MVih 


lhe local Hampden had to eat the humble pie and apologise 
in the Courier of 15th November, expressing his “contrition 
and sincere repentance for the publication” and craving “forgive¬ 
ness of the Panchayet and of the Parsee community at large. 

Parske Panchayet held in high esteem 


Thus the Panchayet vindicated its existence as an authori¬ 
tative body and its members always commanded the respect both 
of Government and the public, an honour which came unsought 
for due to their position and influence. On 31st March, 1836, 
one Hai Goolbai filed a suit for maintenance against lieu* husband 
Pejon jee who had not paid to his wife a stated sum as had been 
directed by the Panclniwet. The case was called on at the Petty 
Session before Mr. Warden and his colleagues, when three mem¬ 
bers of the Panchayet were summoned as witnesses. The Judge 
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reprimanded the defendant for disobeying the Panchayet orders 
and for unnecessarily giving trouble to the three gentlemen. 
As mentioned in the Panchayet records 1 of 1836 :— °l hi 
'H'Hir-OH yptl 3\*H n s 4l c}* Ul^fl VattctUi “161 

ail€idl uTl H (H) cUlfl ^iMl UUlU § 

It <3^ ^ rj* Mlv£l M'^lHUi *11(4*41 Ml*t **1 H *U<4**4l <r? flu 'U"£l'M*lU 

A 3 <4 


In 1830, one Hormasjee At ha complained to the Panchayet 
that Barjor Bhirria, his son-in-law, was living apart from his wife. 
The Panchayet mobed was asked to produce Barjor before Wadia 
Nowrojee Jamsetjee (1774-1860), an usual preliminary before the 
full board disposed of the matter. Barjor declined to be present: 

•■TU**}?. Ul4;l H M\\[ =HlMt Ui£l Udl U*1*IMH UUl 

M13 Hl^ U C+Qui UUl UUl <Ul rj *(l*U *M1Ml... ” 


And when Barjor turned up Wadiajee admonished him on 
his behaviour. 


The next day both the parties were present before Wadiajee 
but Barjor became very rude. Exhibiting a careless indifference 
to con sequences, he cursed and swore in a language which no well- 
bred man would use. h<3 *v M^i Hi Mu §U*U h41 u 

uiu^u s'P -4 i 77 Sum <1*4 <3Ui^i. udi huh i|*4 <3cti*i ui^ sis* 

M< <3U<Ul 'US^ll'dl t/Pll.” 


This misconduct of Barjor and his sister, his accomplice, was 
brought to the notice of the Panchayet who decided to ex-commu- 
nicate them for three months and to prosecute them before a 
magistrate. They subse<|uently tendered an apology and were 

pardoned. 

“*r*d4 ^MUc^MUUl i'ildl «Kiy 74 1 «rt UM^fl* M\b f/lKl ^ rt 

Hi<|iu hmkI^ sidlut ui^r'UtH'uiu <KNi 


1 Some of the records of the meeting' <f t*>e l’arsec Panchayet are slill pre¬ 
served in the Panchayet effite. The quetationa in vernacular given in the text are in 
tl»e -.ame st'le and opening in cld Oujarati a* prevailed in the IMh and the first half 
<f the 19th cei:tuiiei. 

?.ldlHl Hill win a kind of thick cloth generally exacted hy the Panclm\et 


from mi-K'i-eantn ax penalty and then 


presented to destitute Parsees for their use. 


3- 
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Proper Administration of Public Funds. 

Phe Panchayet was always anxious about proper management 
of public charities so that the poor and the destitute got full 
advantage of the funds. The following will show what we mean. 
Rightly or wrongly the Punchyet believed that Manekjee Seth’s 

Executors, Sorabjee Manekjee and Mancherjee 
Bomanjee were not administering his charities properly and filed 
a suit in the Mayor’s Court in 1788. They won. The defendants 
appealed to the Governor-in*Council who upset the Mayor’s 
ruling. ihe Panchayet carried the matter to the Jving-in* Council 
(Privy Council), but they lost. 

Modes of Punishment. 

W v. now come to the mode of punishment in which we find 
the punitive and preventive elements evenly blended. In 1778 
law' put the weapon of shoes in the hands of the Par see Panchayet 
and invested it with the authority to use it to correct the evil 
propensities of miscreants. In that year Jamset Log a Mody 
(3 724-1822), a prominent member of the Panchayet, sought 
powers from Government to beat “with a few' shoes” those “low 
1 arsees who are ignorant to the rules of our religion, are going 
infringe the same/’ and the Government (1771-1784) of William 
Hornby empowered the JBehcdins to meet and inquire into all 
matters committed by your caste contrary to what has been 
agreed to by the majority and to punish the offenders “so far as 
not permitting them to come to your feasts, or beat them with 
shoes.” 

Such a chastisement, reviewed from the angle of modern 
refinement, might savour of barbarism but it must be remembered 
that a century and a half ago the Bombay Society was in the 
making and to be merciful to the bad would hinder the progress 
of the whole community. Crimes are infectious and must be 
nipped in the bud. Some of the offenders were so refractory and 
beyond reform that the punishment resorted to. viz., beating with 
shoes, was perhaps the only way to bring the m to a proper frame 
of mind. As mentioned by Shakespeare : “Diseases desperate 
grown by desperate appliances are relieved or not at all. The 
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penalty inflicted on a bad woman in the following case is even 
more interesting. 

In 1792 one Kunverjee Nanjee complained to the Panchayet 
that his wife was living apart from him and was not going 
straight; that she should be sent to his house and thus be rec¬ 
laimed to virtue. The woman was sent for by the Panchayet and 
ordered to reside with Kunverjee. She complied for a time but 
tier behaviour in her husband’s home was quite pugnacious and 
within a short time she left him again to follow her own way. On 
the complaint again reaching the Panchayet it realised that as the 
matrimonial alliance had not its roots in mutual a flection and as 
there were no chances <>f ns being attended with happiness and 
tranquility, the husband was permitted to remarry and further as 

for the first wife: “h 'MiildM.Mlvdl 

sv)S .4 h hhi '-'Ri'-Hkil (Maintain her as his wife) ‘‘toi r\ sVti 

H cvt Mi<ii*ti ^.(4 *i4l ht iji’o Mi-yi h 

V-tl h ^1^...” 

The following case of Jamsetjee By ram jee Laskari (1789- 
1829) is likely to excite the reader’s amazement from the point 
of view of the vicarious punishment inflicted. He was a well-to- 
do Par see of Bengal and had amassed a decent fortune at C alcutta. 
He was,however,accused of destroying connubial bliss and domes¬ 
tic joy. Setting public opinion at naught he had committed 
bigamy at I'dwada. On his return to Bombay in 1818 he was 
excommunicated by the Panchayet. This chastisement entirely 
put the (lay Jjothario out of temper. Not very mindful of the 
dignity of the priestly uniform, he used abusive language towards 
Pda 1 jee Masani, the Panchayet mobed , who had gone to inform 
his father that if lie kept 1 i is son under his roof, he would also he 
excommunicated. The Panchayet thereupon dragged Jamsetjee 
into the law-court and the short-tempered bigamist at once apolo¬ 
gised foi his rash action. At the meeting of the Panchayet held 
at the Dadyseth Atjiary on loth April, 1818, the apology was 
accepted and it was resolved that Jamsetjee “MictiH MlriHi 3l'<H 

< 3 'W ai-s '-Hivd’*.and also that after undergoing other 

penalties prescribed, he should be allowed to re-enter his caste. 
Accordin'-1\ when the Panchayet met again on 16th June, 
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©Mchi <SlU -livi M* »u*l Mik HPtl. He Was further 

ordered, inter aha , to perform communal purification (-16H 

and to set apart the sum of Rs. 2,000/ for the maintenance of the 

first wife and to present her with jewellery worth not less than 
Eg. 750. 

The above episode reminds us of the words of Eord Curzon. 

who once said that “To me the past is sacred. It is often a 

chronicle of errors and blunders and crimes... Yet it is something 

to keep alive the memory of what it has wrought for the sake of 
those who come after us/’ 

The penalties inflicted on an offender by the Pancliayet during 
the 18th and the first half of the 19tli century were as follows : — 

(1) No mobeds allowed to enter his house; 

(2) Excommunication ; 

(3) Not allowed to visit places of worship; 

(4) Corpse-bearers debarred from entering his house; 

(5) Towers of Silence closed to him ; 

(6) Beating with shoes; 

(7) Women offenders shaven and kept at the Nassakliana. 

The person excommunicated was subjected to the following 

penalties promulgated by the Samast Anjuman at their meeting 
on 20tli May, 1824: 

(1) No viobed should go to his house for W -Usv or marriage 

ceremony ; 

(2) The Atash Beherams and Agiaris be closed to him ; 

(3) He should not be given water in the donor s vessel 

Ml ^ti cHi "-h^Mi -uHIh *hm<hi y/-(l M13.) 

(4) No one should partake of food with him; 

(3) He should not be invited to (*hantba r festivals; 

(0) No one should go to the funeral of anv member of his family; 

(7) His body should not be consigned to the Towers of fcilence ; 

(8) His family & those who resided with him should also be 

excommunicated. 
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To make these Draconian regulations more severe it w as 
decided on 8th September, 1858 that from that da} 7 when a 
person was excommunicated lsi<d 

i<3 \ ^-tDli Ha* l a 

mil* McVHldl =>UH<3 &.’* 


The Panchayet of those days was very zealous about the 
morals of its wards. In 1858 a girl had bigamously married 
without Pancliayet’s consent. Both she and her second husband 
were excommunicated. Shortly afterwards, the girl's father dad 
and the Panchayet sent word to the family of the deceased, even 
when the body was lying on the floor, that if the bigamists were not 
forthwith ejected from the house, the corpse will not be allowed 
to be removed : ‘‘vniuni si'HHi ih 

The Panchayet in its anxiety to (exact strict adherence to its 
regulations, forgot on this occasion the respect due to the dignity 
of a dead body; but a law was a law and there was therefore no 
alternative but to get the guilty couple away from the house so 
that the corpse might get an entrance to its last resting place 
which it ultimately did. 

It was always the policy of the Panchayet to rehabilitate old 
offenders and, if they showed sincere penitence for their past 
follies, to give them the opportunity of turning over a new leaf 
and lead an honourable life. Bor instance, on the auspicious 
occasion of the Tt'nin ceremony of the Bisui Tower of Silence on 
1st April. 1811, eleven offenders, who had been ex-communicated 
were tendered full pardon except one who received this clemency 
seven months later when he was admitted into the Parsee fold 
after undergoing the ceremony. 


• Piiosklytism. 

As regards proselylism the akubars more than a century 
ago took their stand upon the highest moral and religious ground 
and were vehemently opposed to converting non-Parsees to 
Zoroastrianism. A Parsee servant named Nowrojee bavin 


cr 

*"> 


invested his mistress with Sadra and Kusti, a ineetin** - of the 
Panchayet was convened on 10th August. 18 : 20 , when Nowrojee*s 
master was informed through the Panchayet niobed that : “ct 
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d'HSUPf <MH cl itfflPll h\£\ 

*H\*Az (free) iV’ 


^ ct 4 U *0 HM<cUPl ^ (1 


Similarly Wadia Nowrojee Jamsetjee’s words of admonition 
to liis colleagues are worth noting. He remarked on a Circular, 
dated 10th December, 1828, that it was not proper to connive at 
brazen-faced deeds of conversions in spite of the Panchayet while 
it stopped those who applied for sanction. His words were: 

ctV-tl* MH -J’rjcy Ml$ r\vl H *v ^MlM^l 

r\ ^iM^CP-fl ts ctH 2HlM«$} VfcJ ^,<c9cU HTl Pi TP ^HtM^lMl ^V9ctl ^>il^ 
ctPi =^H5sl (l^ a bl «iV). HI 3l@Pl, ^HctMMl cU ^MctMMl...’’ 


Framjee Cowasjee (1708-185J) made a still more trenchant 
minute on the same Circular: ( 3^13 ^>idW 

'M&y °vMrp(l luMMi mhw .. M * m Jl ^ <-1 i SmiX ct «i£i 

MHIh H clMl MMl b\wi <^\& d«V 5^1 'T^i^lct 

<*vAcU*Q ■'HIM 5 !) civ3 -VJl *l3dl ctH i^H M^IGY '^j/1 01(3 £......**3 

*MRctdl (3^11^1 Mi Ctf3 HH dHl =mH<^MH HlcU*h clMl dHl v ti ctH 

cKl M<£Pi ^1*2 JjVHldl r T M *HIMI &l H M^l ct MPH'MlM 

MlHldl Sdl^Hldl *H v P-ll M ^tct ctH ^HH v£ Pi *v K < 1^1 & ct MjpV M.H 13 

ilH Ml^i £ ct *RM cts-SfU ^U^'Mtdl &/’ 

The wise counsel of the a/cabars almost coincided with the 
sentiment of Sir J. Denham who wrote: 


“When by a pardoned murderer blood is spilt 
The Judge that pardoned hath the greatest guilt.” 


The elders perceived it clearly that once the sluices of 
immorality and brazen-faced conversions were opened there would 
be no staying the tide which would soon envelope in its fatal fold 
those eminent qualities which the Parsees had inherited from 
their ancestors and for which they were so justly 7 proud. They 
therefore convened a meeting on 23rd June, 1836, and decided 
that li °Y =*h'Hib ?lfM <uPi Mctni vsaidMM m'mihJi hmi y Pi« 

Cl Ml JlV^Pl *l£^l mTmT^-u ^ hniPl 'HiaidlH H*Q*Mct h\<\ °ih n b\<L 

Another meeting was held live days later at which it was 
decided to excommunicate three mobcds , who had performed such 
Navjots, subject to the sanction of tilt* Anjuman. 
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F E MAL E TIEL1NQ U E NTS. 

In 1819 it was brought to the notice of the S'arnast Anjuman 
by an anonymous writer that ‘ ^uMoii n^i ^u^cii 

moil5 < h \ z \[ £1>U =*PR h^ild c 4' u ict^t< «1<£1 JjV'-R'Hi hi 

MlMHl ’’hl'M M ^Ucl'li r -UM 3 R VS'’’... 


It was therefore resolved on 4th November, 1819 to meet 
the danger from superstitious and immoral practices by enacting 
the following vade mecwu '— * 

(1) No woman should stir out of the house between sunset and 
sunrise; 

(2) In the case of urgency she should be accompanied by a reliabii 
male attendant and a lantern; 

(3) No woman should resort to such temples as Mumbadevi, 
Bhuleshwar, Mahaluxmi, Walkesliwar or any other place of 
Hindu worship, for idolatry; 

(4) No woman should visit j\Iama Arjani, Alahiin or the tomb of 
Buwa Bismillah, or worship the taboot; 

(d) All women should immediately put a stop to the belief in 
w?l, dVa, fc<Wi, \\*\, =0?!, Muil'wii, etc., 

and should not visit the houses of Brahmins, Sevras and Joshis. 


Natisesalars were ordered to keep the strictest watch near 
the Fort Gate* to report if the regulations were broken, and if so, 
female transgressors were liable to be detained at the N (issci/cluiyici. 
By adopting such salutary measures to curb superstitious propen¬ 
sities the elders of the community earned the honour of being the 
guardians of virtue and morality. 


Settlement of Domestic Differences. 


The mansions of the aknhars were the places where domestic 
quarrels and matrimonial differences Were settled to the satisfac¬ 
tion of both the parties. The *S Wnnast l\inchayct issued a strict 
warning on 7th February. 181 1 to turbulent women : “*u§»su 
*4i$i uv, hi n-ih h du^cM mvhioii ell *u n sen 

HVS-...*41 v ct jj-'Hini ‘'Mattel 


In t ho (it 


l\ir* 


1 in« 


4l' live l in tlie Fort 


:t rca 
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In 1824 a married woman desired separation from her 
husband which was not granted. So rather than go and live with 
her bitter half , she went to Thana and repeated her petition to 
the local Anjuman there. Having met with a second refusal 
she next tried Kalvan. The Bombay Parsee Panchayet having 
heard of her peregrinations at once wrote to the authorities at the 
latter place not to entertain her request but d^fid 

dlsCH HI dq/ldl 3HPIS1 Hibtfl Z<\. dl 

H^'Hi £Vjd *l'°t41. ddl '' J i 2 4 av is ivj *UH d ayi^llHrti 


In the case of persons of loose morals, the Panchayet took 
special care and after punishment kept them under strict surveil¬ 
lance. In one instance in 1794 an adulterous Parsee was asked 
to return home and live peaceably with his wife and far away 
from his mistress .. ‘*d *ai*ct*4l £< d dq* dm *41*41 d41 c4l*d 
If this order was disregarded he was threatened with excommuni¬ 
cation aud deportation from Bombay so that his bad example 
might not infect others. As for the mistress, she was sent to 
Sumali under escort and detained there under the superintendence 
of the putcl and five other Parsees with instructions 

that she should be very carefully looked after and guarded. Rs. 4/ 
per month were also sanctioned for her maintenance. 

On another occasion in or about 1830 a child was born to a 
Parsee woman out of wedlock in the house of a female of ill repute. 
As soon as the Panchayet was informed of this ugly incident, her 
brother was sent for and ordered to bring the woman in his house 
away from all temptations so that she may not further drift into 
iniquity “d cUfsOs *sG*4l d mi dni <H*4td £1**4 

r-id di d 'M’-i^ictdi mi ^li^di cu*flv»i« d 

H'Mct M H=4lctdl (£**413H dls-Ild d &l-j4ld c *41 dui ‘HhUHl ^1*41.” 

The brother then subsequently found a match for his sister, 
and the former husband was given permission to remarry. Thus 
through the intervention of the Panchayet the woman was saved 
from a life of shame and the man was enabled to keep a happy 
home. 


A woman named Virbai left her husband’s 
J 83(7, came down to Bombay and 


home at Surat in 

id'-n 
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ctpQ.” She was observed by Nowrojee ITalkaru (1807-1859), the 
famous journalist and guardian of public morals, who wrote to 
Wadia Nowrojee: MR mim tui MHi duv Mct-ii M*d mru %'dl 

sRctl dy M&i *l‘ v Mc(P4l M'H MRMA *d£ r. Ml^ <3Md(3M 

r|(&Pl n-ii Midld ddd dvj mmmi d MRicii \h€i d. d himmi d<iMiiidi § 

MRld cvt cl Ml Mt^Mldl sdl *M$r M?UlldR dlBCtrdd dd dtclMMl MMt- 

MlMidl M'°lldl dl M*d°v Ml^cR Ml^M -MM Mill MIM MRB-M'Hl MVJMR ££. '4 £d 
=Mlay =MMMl aid dl §'li 'H-dl Mid Ml'UM (§M< Mildld M>\M MlaC-fl d*l M M §M 
zj'i's ii^i MMfMlMldl D li'HMl (Bid dl dill =M*lrllPMld hRldl 

Mid a*td ^da£M dlMlcj, IaIMM Mid. d M ?.IM ^M^lctllM diil SIM (§M< Maiid 
dMi (ilMMl =MlTl iwcfl MM Midi Mi£d(l MM d MMdPIl 

MiilV3 £.” 

The woman was sent hack to Surat with her husband and the 
Panchayet paid all their travelling expenses. It may be mentioned 

that while leaving Bombay Yirbai showed her repentance. 

“,Up4l 4 ' dldPvMM'M M«C1 dH ^l^v £ld 4* MlMlMi M<£ *lld dl 

r <M VMlMi Ml(§ &<3.” 

The Surat a/cabar Modyjee, was requested by the Panchayet 

to keep watch over her...“MMi# m^rmi -Mid d MVHt^i Mdl^Md^t.d 

M *P£M Y-il MM dd 

A matrimonial complaint was heard by the Panchayet in 1794 
in which the Anjuman decided on 9th March -M MR^fl MlMldl 

dl*** diu Mid MM^d M^d (M4d)...sd\=MiMi *ld*lMl M<Mi^u.._d qc-fl 
MR*(l d ^iRcPll diS d dd MlH ^fP4l M<£1 dUM...M<£l dl MR*fl 

*HlM<*fl &M T »1<i r {l 'MR V&.-MMl =MlfMl -MlM^Ml MIMM! M<§1 'My-M d MR<(lM 

MRPIl MR Blidl.” 

In 18*27 the wife of one Cowasjee left his protection soon 
after marriage and went to Hainan to stay with her brothei-m-law, 
Jamsetjee. On being approached the Panchayet wrote a letter 
to the Daman Anjuman to prevail upon the brother-in-law to bring 
her to her matrimonial responsibility. The letter further stated : 
“d'-h lid =MiMd Mid dll *Ud MM'-C *[T*\*n °vdl Myui Mid AYiS §41 
s'H^dld Mdl <H Mgy Mi MRld <vH *vdl M-RfR dll M T M MlMliH 
The Daman Anjuman could do nothing and the husband 
of the woman wrote: ‘R'dldi MIM h Midi dll MR Mica <3 Mil.” 
T’Ih* wife’s contention was that her husband was of a ferocious 
temper. She wrote : “Md M'yfl MiM MiBcil (dl^MMi) B-Ml i.Rll dl 


39 
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^ ^ l5i ^ ^ =Ml5l C «=>«« «i3 The 

Uaman Anjuman deplored Jamsetjee’s action and stated: ‘(iMt 
eifti vMt anwwt =h«m ? vVn’II ateiwm ScU d Sj ^ 

ayx?ls^ WxTMl !fvdl S * 3. (s)^* C -l>Mi g X«d.” 

The Parsee Panchayet in its reply dated 27th August, 1827 
deplored^ that nothing could be done in the matter: “Si h<ip <r? 
liiS} i^Sii '3 cii^ alu ?iMi x'dly 

^HX^XXdl *it*l ^ILfl sGfefl 3 d %hi *j«u -hx< v5u 

A similar case occurred in Bombay in 3830. A cantankerous 
woman left her husband’s protection and went to live somewhere 
at Mazagon. After four days she returned home and was put in 
chains by the inmates to prevent her from leaving the house 
again , but she contrived to escape. Her father-in-law tliereupon 
sought the permission of the Panchayet to allow his son to 
le-marry. But Wadia Nowrojee was against such a re-marriage 
and agreeing with the words of the Bible:— ‘What therefore God 
hath joined together let not man put asunder,” he persuaded the 
husband that “ct’xix <1 x;*1h jHI 5,* q R ^ ct«(U 

Xl5)l ® h cIXl^l >R25 gl5i dl cRb *v 5} 3 i s ^(h 

V-ufUn. ’ But the husband and his whole household were 
unyielding and Wadiajee aa “ct <iiH su-hm *n^£i 3 H W 

and ultimately the necessary permission for a bigamous marriage 
was granted to the aggrieved husband. 

In T ecember, 1843 the Panchayet received a complaint from 
one Bejon that his married daughter, aged 18, was not living with 
her husband whom she did not like and was drifting into vice. He, 
therefore, appealed that she should be allowed to re-marry and try 
her luck over again in the matrimonial lottery. The Panchayet 
gave the necessary permission lest °U 25 

and moreover gave her from the Panchayet Funds 
the sum of Rs. 100/- quiet.’’ 

In about 1829 a complaint was received against the inordinate 
levity of a Parsee at Kalyan who had been occupying a seat on 
the Ivalyan Panchayet board. The Bombay Set bias thereupon 
reprimanded the Ivalyan Aujuman stating that “<i 

€\H\ 
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Peminine Dignity Upheld. 



From these instances out of many we get an idea of the 
paternal regard the eiders of the community had for the moral 
and spiritual welfare of their co-religionists and how sincerely they 
worked for their well-being. As for Parsee females the Sethias 
from the earliest time were desirous that they should exhibit those 
gentle manners and virtues which usually adorn their sex. 
Their character should be above censure and not even within the 
reach of suspicion. Being nature’s masterpieces they should be 
the very image of simplicity and chastity’. 

On 5th June, 1766, the Parsee Kal Anjuman decided that 
no woman singer ( ) should smg on public roads on festive 

occasions because <( >n -iisuSis the transgressors 

being liable to be arrested, confined and fined. 


Professional women mourners were also banned. Uormerly 
when a death occurred in a house these females were hired to create 
an atmosphere of mourning by beating their chests with both their 
hands. It was one of a number of outlets for the expression of 
the emotions of sorrow, a practice which did not harmonize with 
the canons of the Xoroastrian religion, which enjoins that grief 
should be restricted and restrained within the bounds that nature 
and decorum demand. It was therefore decided by the Samast 
Anjtnnan on 18th October, 1823 that: £tfh <1241 

sVH. h ’sTU-fl ^'Hiuh %iv3 & 

ddih MUU4 euM 

The female-folk of a century and more ago were conscious of 
the dignity of labour which is the divine law of our existence. 
When there was a scarcity of rain in Bomba} 7 in 1856 they 
willingly undertook to carry water from the wells from long 
distances. Lest they should be molested or waylaid on their way 
the Panchayet engaged the services of supervisors 

* 113 .” Such was its anxiety for the protection of the gentler sex. 

Sanctity Of The Marriage Bond. 

In 170 4 a prospective Parsee bridegroom declined to marry 
his betrothed. The S'l/n'ist Anj mucin gave him notice that if he 
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did not realise bis responsibility within a week, he would be 
excommunicated not onl} 7 in Dombay but in other towns as well 
and further that no other girl would be allowed to be given to 
him in marriage. In similar cases the Panchayet also applied to 
the judiciary that “^iqi =*MlM^U HiHHl 

The modern trend of opinion, however, would rebel aginst 
such a vicarious step and assert that: 

Marriage the happiest bond of love might be 
If hands were only joined when hearts agree/’ 

On 5th November, 18*29, one Nasserwanjee Satlia petitioned 
to the Panchayet to break off his son’s engagement with Dhunbai, 
daughter of one Ivharsedjee, one of many instances where the 
bridegrooms falter ‘twixt the ring and the altar. Wadia Nowrojee 
"was in favour of granting the petitioners request remarking that 

"Hi iM^ct but Framjee Cowasjee protested against 

the bark of the proposed matrimonial alliance being wrecked 
under the tempest of a vile-tempered mother-in-law. “<Pu 

“he remarked, “cti iCln 3lev 

*Miq?l. £ ^<**1 ct ^ <r»icl (£q <jv ct ct Mlct 

M MlV_)(3 cl Qi'aviaa 

Another petition of a similar nature engaged the attention of 
the Panchayet in 1836 when the matter of Nasserwanjee Subedar, 
aged 38, who was engaged to one Hamabai, aged 10, was consi¬ 
dered. The bridegroom was just at that awkward age young enough 
to smile at his fiancee but too old to have her smile again. The 
Trustees rightl}’ resolved that “<Pfl ^ci hh Vdl 

Mil H.{ <MIMH ct <4147 ^iMl 

Petitions For Divorce Or Re-Marriage. 

> 

The Panchayet on several occasions allowed a husband or a 
wife to re-marry in pursuance of a Resolution which had been 
passed by the Samast Aujumcut on 19tli February, 1791 that 
divorce might be granted on the grounds of (1) sterility, (2) wife’s 
adultery and (3) husbands impotency. The fourth ground 
“husband s desertion for ten years ' was added by the Panchwyet 
Anjumcin at their meeting held on 8tli March, 1794. 
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On* 18th November, 1880, a Khandala 3?arsee, with a wife, 

believing with the Poet Southey that ‘ : a house is never perfectly 

furnished for enjoyment unless there is a child in it”, craved 

permission of the [Panchayet to re-marry: 

.” he wrote, hl\^i cit 

b'd r Wr{[ *41*4, iji^H-JV shI^ckCI *Hvtt l/) Y«i tiY) YfcJ 

44 * 413 * -lYl cP-fl 5:414... ~hA We believe the Pancliayet 

% 

gratified the applicant’s long-cherished wishes. 


Pour years later (1884) Andhyaru Jehangir’s wife spurned 
the marriage altar by declining to live with him as husband and 
wife in spite of strong persuasions. The Pancliayet decided that 


as : “ovOlU ^,504 '-A\ %’v) 4 4 -t4t 4 S41 Siltci 4 %iWi 

ovcft 4 oy'>i<ay^cfp-(l 4 y 4 4t5s^ 5 h 4i '*4*uYl ^&*-!i 
& ^ '4^13 tvi jQ< 4 *41^ avniKi 


In the same year the impotency of a husband led to the 
annulment of his marriage. The girl s parents tried every remedy 
but the attachment between the couple never got beyond Platonic 
love. The girl therefore was permitted to break the marriage bond 
but all jewellery received by her on her wedding was to be returned 
to the husband. 


In November 1882, a mother complained to the Pancliayet 
that her son-in-law was not maintaining his wife for several years. 
The latter had practically fallen into his hands instead of 
falling into his arms. She was uncared for and 
<^hioi4 '^U 4 < b 41 3 VHi Vh 4is4” The husband was sent for and 
admonished by the Panchayet but the interview bore no fruitful 
result. The girJ was, therefore, allowed to re marry and until such 
time as the wedding took place lie was ordered to give her an 
allowance of Its. 10/- per month, just sufficient to keep her, if not 
in comfort, at least beyond the fear of want. Moreover, she was 
to receive Rs. 128/- on her re-marriage for expenses. 

Here is another application (June, 1830) for permission for 
the re-marriage of his daughter Kharshed by one Ratanjee whose 
son-in-law had been demented for the previous eleven years. 
Ratanjee had made the same application four years previously but 
the Panchayet had then put it off “*v 4 Y-i 

u4l *>i4 4 *4 mrYi I 
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iiw *H\i <v£[ ’ and, therefore, the girl who was therf aged 24 

was permitted to take another husband and also the mentally 
deficient man was given liberty to marry should he so desire on 
his improvement. All Kharshed s jewells received on her marriage 
were ordered to be restored to her former husband’s family. 

Athornan Behedin Marriages. 

In 1 ( i i the Panchayet had passed a Resolution that no • 

Behedin s daughter should be given in marriage to an Andhyaru’s 

son. This matrimonial disability at times weighed heavily both 

upon the priestly class and the laity, but the Resolution of the 

Band lay et remained on its records in a modified form for a 

long number of years, more honoured in its breach than in its 

observance. Rven to-day there exists some sort of prejudice 
against such alliances. 


In contravention of the above Resolution Behedin Hormasjee 
Behramjee Patel s baby daughter, aged 50 days, was engaged to 
the infant son of Andhyaru Beheramjee Nusserwanjee, in I7S5. 
I he Panchayet met three times and dissuaded the parents from 
breaking the Regulation but the pleading fell on deaf years. As a 
last resort the Panchayet itself banned the engagement and 
resolved on 27th October, 1785 ct^i 

*H°i\ M«fl & d’D... wtii-Ht 

V^l itl «^Cn5i ■svf 

ZHn'M ctl h M «1 3 IlcOl m$i.” 


It is recorded that within a short time death took the 3 ’oung 
couple in its embrace at an interval of a few da 3 ’s; but so rigid 
was the bandobusi of the IPancha 3 T et then that no naseesalavs 
were made available to consign the innocent corpses to their last 
resting place although no trace of any religious principles was 
involved in this controvers 3 T . The poor relatives, however, had 
themselves to carry the bodies to the Towers of Silence grounds 
but so intense was the feeling against the parties that it is 
said that they were not allowed to be consigned to the 
Towers and were deposited on the open hill, l’t was Gold¬ 
smith who wrote that : “The work of eradicating crimes is not 
b 3 r making punishment familiar but formidable", and this was 
a glaring example of that dictum. 
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This alleged high-handed usurpation of communal authority 
was brought to the notice of Government which appointed a 
Committee which in its Report dated 1st May 7 , 1786 stated that 
“to prevent future disputes and preserve peace and gocd order 
among the Parsees”, the Powers of the Pancliayet “seeming 
to be rather assumed than conferred...should be defined and 
ascertained and derived immediately from Government.’ 

On 10th December, 1830 Andhyaru (Sardar) Pestonjee 
Sorabjee (1700-1801) of Poona, the founder of the Padamjee 
family, resumed liis application to the Pancliayet for permission 
to his son to marry a behedin's daughter adding that 
■'MUSH*!I did Framjee Cowasjee was of 

opinion that since in the past the Pancliayet had itself broken 
its own handobust by its laiss^z fciirc policy, it could not in the 
present instance withhold the permission asked for. Hormazd 
Dorab (1701-18*021, a well-known merchant, advocated one law 
for all...‘G- 4 sH \u\ d "(huh *10 u d 

At last it was decided that ntobeds should be allowed to give 
their daughters in marriage to bellcdins. As for those members 
of the priestly class who wished their sons to marry beliedin 
girls, permission was granted provided they gave a like number of 
their girls to bebedi/is. 

Bigamous Marriages 

We have seen above that in 1701 the existing matrimonial 
law, which had then begun to lose some of its edge, was 
sharpened anew by the formation of some regulations. The 
object was to discourage the practice of bigamy which had 
taken its hold on the community and the Pancliayet undertook 
the onus of examining all petitions for second marriages individu¬ 
ally, and to grant permission in legitimate cases 

One of such instances decided was that of a Parsee servant 
of General Macleod who had committed bigamy at Palad without 
the sanction of the Sa/nast Anyuman which resolved on 20th 
December. 1702 that ‘d <Ml*? H d oi< 

d (iM v-^l ni. Hv* *ud c-Gi iGi uvT.ct^i ud! 

r *\['W r 3 dnl f-.l'VU =dHi Mdd 
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In the same year permission was granted to Cursetjee 
Manekjee (‘*®<hi Mlvrft’ ) (1763-1845) for a bigamous marriage on 
the ground that he had no children by his first wife. Cursetjee 
had five issues by his second wife, four sons and one daughter. 
The most redeeming feature of the second marriage was that the 
children were all well looked after by the step-mother who lived 
very amicably under the same roof. In the words of Schiller— 
“In obeying nature she best served the purpose of Heaven.” 

In 1803 a Parsee went to war (2nd Mahratta ?) and his 
whereabouts were not known for eight long j'ears. The young 
wife's fancy then lightly turned to thoughts of love and she 
craved consent of the Panchayet to marry again. It was granted 
on the supposition ci 


In February, 1811, the Satnast Anjuman was approached 
by a Parsee whose matrimonial venture had not been very felici¬ 
tous. He petitioned that he should be released from his marriage 
vow’s for the reason of his wife having been somewhat dotty 

The request was granted on condition that he 
should give her Rs. 200/ cash down and in addition provide her 
with clothes ever}’ year. On these terms the wife readily signed 
the release. 


We notice from all the above instances that permission for a •« 
bigamous marriage always ran parallel with due maintenance 
for the first wife W'ho w'as not suffered to be thrown on the mercy 
of her relatives or neighbours. In 1812, a Parsee who had 
married in the lifetime of his wife without the consent of the 
Panchayet, had to give a legal bond to his first wife * 1*11 

’ by which she received from him an annuity of 
11s. 90 plus a sum of Rs. 336, cash down, calculated at the rate 
of Rs, 4 per month for the previous seven years (1804 to 1811) 
during which period he had not been maintaining her. It was 
also stipulated that the husband should give Rs. 501 to her 
executors and assigns on her death for funeral expenses. 

On 4th March, 1818 a new Panchayet was constituted with 
18 members and on its coming into pow’er it re-iterated the then 
existing Regulations and asserted that no Parsee should marry 
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again while his wife was still alive but that the Panchayet 
should be first consulted if he contemplated any such matrimonial 
alliance and that the final decision should lie with that body. 

When the Samast Anjuman met on 22nd August, 1825, it 
considered the appeal of Andhyaru Pramjee Hornjee who had 
bigamously married twelve years previously and had been sub¬ 
sequently excommunicated. As a result of this decision when his 
child died during that period its body was not allowed to be 
c onsigned to the Towers of Silence. The idea of the rigours of 
the punishment, still in store for him and his family, unnerved 
him and he now began to yield to the terror of the impending 
consequences of his rash act what he had denied to sage 
counsel at the time of his marriage. With great penitence he 
came to the Panchayet and the Samast Anju-man and with abject 
apologies craved pardon for his indiscretion. It was granted on 
condition that he paid a fine of “^i^ldi ctffci \)” and went through 
the ceremonies of urnid, c^i 'H'HM. 

Another such case of repentance occurred in J830, ... that of 
one Muncherjee Edaljee who had laid siege to the heart of a 3 'oung 
woman in 1821 and had married her while his “<^dl di^RfciV’ 
was still alive. The penalty inflicted on him had beeu excommu¬ 
nication and during the preceding six years intense hardship had 
been the interest he had to pay for having borrowed this matrimo¬ 
nial trouble. He approached the Sethi as in a penitent mood and 
with deep contrition asked for forgiveness. Heading between the 
lines of his petition we can detect in every word of his prayer the 
misery ruling in his heart. His breast could not restrain its 
emotions. This is how he manifested his fervent prayer: “HI <i 
<S>lid d ^Isl ^ ClHt l d M'Hld ^ 

nd nigdi nd hi* di ddl "disi'dl 

Hi* ... £H i<dl ctHIH <4£Hi £3>il HPRl... r\H\ *ll(l'dl dl*Hl 

H§.< fcr-t* d*fl HHcfl 'Hid ^i'dl PH=Hl< s^ld Hl^l I 

H^ad'dl ctdid =HiTid Hi* h iT &<§ d mPH fd=ni< <»v 

Mi(3 Hl^ ^id 'Hi* Miu 

Cursetjee Manekjee believing in the purifying power of peni- 
ence, accepted the apology tendered so humbly and sincerely 

40 
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remarking : m 3 *i*i W 5* ^ucf&i 

<t«{U Mik &am 

The wives of vagabond Parsees were invariably given permis¬ 
sion to re-marry. Moreover, in 1830 in the case of a husband 
who usually moved about with juddins without any symbol of 
religion on his person, the Panchayet decided that “§3 XI *W>ii— 

Xt (3$ti nft 6 >m^i51i 

Ianchayets Authority Over Social & Religious Matters 

The Parsee Panchayet of Bombay was held in the highest 
lespect and veneration not only by the Parsees of Bombay but 
also by those of other cities as well and in all undertakings its 
co-operation and guidance were of the highest importanceand 
eagerly sought for. The Bombay bod} 7 was the guide-post and 
landmark in the community, the fountain-head from which all 
regulations, social as well as religious, emanated. 

When Sorabjee Pattonjee Patel (1783-1852) was contemplat¬ 
ing to build a Tower of Silence at Poona in 1824, he asked permis¬ 
sion of the Panchayet which was granted b}' the Samast Anju- 
7HCL71 and some more instructions were given M’a =m<rt^ 

<P?Ucll (si Cl ct*tl ctMl^l ct^3i (T? ell. 

cMM< 41 I'M OV M«i»llcMl *l^-?lctl MWl<§} ^l5l” 

viz., 

(1) Not to commit bigamy without the permission of the 
Bombay Panchayet, 

(2) Not to invest children of Parsee fathers and alien 
mothers with Sudra and Kusti , and 

(3) Not to eat meat on and days. 

The Panchayet was particular that the members of the A.nju- 
incin should scrupulously honour the tenets of their religion or old- 
established customs and from time to time made bandobusts 
subject to the sanction of the Samast Anjuman . One such was 
made on 31st Maj 7 , 1796 that no meat should be partaken on the 
four days of the (AnM^i just mentioned above, the penalty for 
infringement being: 

(1) In the case of behedins ^icfl \ h ct <i>msih 

3l^l (-ll&d) 
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(2) In the case of mohcd \ -tv} 7\ q'/Q 

${[b ct *U**B7l <*llv5j =M-il^'-ttJ h bZ(l «-tvj. 5 ’ 

In the same year (179G) it was decided that no meat dinners 
should be served on marriages and other festivals £fqi bIi 

*at ^Uc-u *tRcu 3U[«<± was not humane that one 

should slaughter poor dumb animals on such auspicious occasions- 
Idle penalty was that no viubed should perform the 
ceremony at the house of the host who infringed the law and 
that no guests should attend such festive dinners. 

It may be mentioned here that upto the beginning of this 
century the bcitidobust of 1 i 9(5 remained in force and on marriage, 
navjot and other like occasions only vegetarian dinners were served. 
Meat was only introduced about four decades ago. 

About fifty ) ears later (1842) it having come to the knowPdge 
of Wadia Nowrojee that a couple of Parst.es had invited guests to a 
non-vegetarian feast on a ham/cara day, he reported that “^Q^i 
'-USV-U SIS £>11*4 h C-ilMPl *H<Lb\r\ 

<idt °v 'AH 

Viewed from the standpoint of present-day reformed and 

enlightened ideas this was nothing short of encroachment on 

personal liberty, but the times then were different and our ancestors 

were \ (*ry consei \ ative- However, whether the punishments were 

mild or exemplary, the actions of the legislators must be measured 

by the depth of the sentiment which prompted them to do so. If 

t hey were unnecessarily harsh their feelings leaned on the side of 
virtue. 

We read in the Panchayet Circular dated 29th June, 1857, 
that Jal Sorab Jabuli, an Irani, and his daughter Jerbanu were 
precluded from attending places of worship for having in Thana 
partaken of food prepared by a Mahomedan cook. Two members of 
the Panchayet noted their dissent stating “<£^i 5£j| sftw dqi 

The influence that the Parsees wielded in the beginning of 
the 19th century and the readiness with which the Government 
used to accede to their religious susceptibilties can be well gauged 
by the following incident. Mody Jamsetjee Bogabhoy petitioned 
h> the authorities on 1 1th June, 1802, to issue the necessary order 
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to the smiths, silversmiths, coppersmiths, sweetmeat-makers. 

Bhuttariahs, etc. not to work that day (14th June) by fire, both 

day and night” ... as it was the W 4VM. The idea was that 

this holy day being dedicated to Fire, the latter element should 

not be subjected to any harsh treatment. The Government 

granted the request and the workmen concerned kept their shops 
closed. 

Charitable Bequests. 

The practice of giviug money for charitable purposes ou 
conspicuous occurrences was in vogue from the earliest times. For 
instance, in the first year after the reconstitution of the Panchayet 
in 1823, it received the sum of Rs. 1042 and the Panchayet 
recorded that hvH ddi 

ct^l d&'Udi Si SRI 'HQRHl d^didi *Vr/d3ldi JRoy's 

mh 3 *id ” 

These moneys w T ere expended for the relief of destitute 
Parsees. For instance on 27th February, 1826, the Panchayet 
issued a statement that the funeral expenses as well as those in 
connection with the and of all Parsees 

would be paid from its funds to the extent of Bs. 30. Even if a 
death occurred outside Bombay of a Parsee leaving no near relatives, 
the Panchayet extended the same hand of charity. Thus when 

Burjorjee Framjee Khan died at Bangalore in 1835 his “<§. 3 

di. di <h d^ldsis vjov^idl, were 

performed by Bastur Edaljee Borabjee Sanjana at the instance of 
the Panchayet. 

Parsee Panchayet A Patriarchal Body. 

As for complaints, criminal or civil, tiie Panchayet always 
dissuaded litigants from going to the law court and advised them 
that if reconciliation was absolutely out of the question, to wash 
their dirty linen only within its four walls. Its policy was to 
summon the parties, work upon them with advice and caution 
and try to settle their disputes amicably. On 31st May, 1796, the 
Samast Arijumayi decided that if any dispute arose between viobeds 
and yanthakis , neither should the former sue the latter nor vice 
vers'Z in the Mayor’s Court, but that such disputes should be referred 
to th.e Aytjuman for decision. 
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We obtain convincing proofs from some of the episodes above 
quoted that peace, religiosity, benevolence, uprightness, discipline, 
impartiality,—these were some of the qualities of which the 
members of the Panchayet were admirable exponents. 

They had a genuine regard for their community and its 
members. They laboured for them whole-heartedly and have left 
foot-prints on the sands of the last two centuries not by sitting 
with folded hands but by being up and doing for the betterment of 
their lot. The greatest service that they rendered to their 
co-religionists was that they converted them to true Zoroastrianism 
as we have already seen and shall presently see in a few more 
instances. 

On 31st May, 1796 the Sa/nast A nj uman resolved that Mobed 
Kersasjee Hormasjee having continued to perform religious cere¬ 
monies in spite of his having broken his he be ostracised 

for one year: ‘*cm M9 Mb 5* & 

The lines of the poet may, with a slight variation, be applied 
to the Parsec Anjuman : 

“They are not always angry when they strike, 

But most they chastised them whom most they like, 

in the same manner as the mother who spares not the rod for the 
improvement of her favourite child. 

Some Priestly Regulations. 

It appears that in the early years of the 19th century there 
occurred many a wrangle as regards precedence amongst the 
heads of the priestly class on such solemn occasions as marriages 
or funerals, and decorum and dignity were entirely forgotten. 

5 HlbOsIll '-'tlMdl "-UI r *iividl 

**131 & u (£. The Panchayet intervened to 

preserve sacerdotal dignity and the following arrangement was 
arrived at on 18th October, 1823: 

(1) The iirst seat to be occupied by Dastur Kharsetjee Jamsetjee 

Jamaspasana (1746-1829) 

(2) The second by Dastur Mulla Pheroze bin Mulla Kaus 

(1758-1830) 
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(3) The third by Dastur Edaljee Dorabjee Sanjana (1776-1847) 

(4) The fourth by the head of the Dastur Meherjee Eaua 
(1536-1591) family. 

This precedence controversy amongst the Dasturs has 

survived upto the present day and the question of priority has not 
been definitely settled. ... - 

♦ 

Formerly when death occurred in a family, any mo bed was 
entitled to attend the funeral ceremony and receive 
a practice which acted as a sort of burden on the relatives of 
the deceased. Also many a time it happened that there was 
unseemly bickering on the question of gratuity, not only unsuited 

to the dignity of a priest but calculated to mar the solemnity of 
the occasion. It was, therefore, resolved in 1823 that a register 
be kept at all Agiaris and at the Panchayet office, of all qualified 
mobeds and only those invited should attend such functions. 

As mentioned above the grievances of Parsee residents of 
towns outside Bombay also engaged the attention of the Pan- 
chayet. In 1824 when complaints were raised from Katyan that 
the panthaki of that place was very exacting and greedy of 
money—avi^i c^Hi Cursetjee 

Maneckjee on behalf of the Panchayet wrote a letter to the 
Kalyan A njuvian stating : 'Hindi crnt^l ts;.” 

About the same time (1824) the indecorous behaviour of 
Dastur Maneckjee of Kalvan came to the notice of the Panchayet.. 
Forgetting the respect due to his position, he had attended a 
jiciutcli party for which he was severely reprehended : “cPU 

cii and was debarred 

from functioning for six months. 

Murderers Condemned to Death. 

In 1827 three Parsees were sentenced to capital punishment 
in (lujarat. According to the ideas then prevailing, to have them 
executed by alien hands would have been against the tenets of the 
Zoroastrian religion. The authorities were, therefore, persuaded 
through the intervention of Mody Rustomjee Kharsedjee (1802- 
1894) of Surat to have them hanged by a member of their own 
caste. Similarly, in Bombay, Barjorjee Jamsetjee 'ns&i) 
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was hauged for murder on 5th August, 1844, by a Parsee. In 
1829, when one Sorab Pohcha was about to pay the extreme 
penalty of the law for murder at Broach, the Government was 
approached to employ Parsee hands to launch the murderer into 
eternity and also not to allow the dead body to be touched 

by juddins. We believe this request was also granted although 
the records do not clarify the same. 

As for the latter s child the Surat Seth ias recommended that 
the loss of the protection of a parent should be recompensed by 
the tenderness of his fellowmen. It should not be reared in the 
darkness of its father’s example of vice but be placed under strict 
guardianship and reclaimed from neglect and hunger : Mn-Sflq* 

***’* $ MvM h\H Qrr Hl<3 4A 

<Ml Hlcfl «l41 rt A Mlctdl =MiMAdl ^ 5 ,... 

Mi^cii mmimA Mill...”' 

A like appeal was made in J84 7 by some Sholapore residents 
on behalf ot six orphan children of a deceased Parsee, whom they 
dispatched to Bombay ‘Ami btn with tin- 

request that “cihi -hAl ct'lpt ■'Mt'H fj'ii "vhi^i mUm 

''h-UvSlpJU Ml *4 & ci&Hl AAl 'MM 1 Midi MVH^lcQ Mill.’' 

The Pancliayet’s replies to the last two appeals from Surat 
and Sholapore are not recorded but we might safely presume, 
with our knowledge of its benevolent mentality, that they were 

favourably considered and the poor children taken under its 
protection and guardianship. 

To relieve the wretched and the innocent was the special 
pride of our forefathers. They took keen interest in the welfare 

of orphaned children and left them only when females got married 
and males put on their legs. 

Irreligious Books Banned. 

♦ 

In 1841/1842 a Parsee named Nusserwanjee Mukadum was 

arranging to print a book in which he was supposed to have 

revi ed our ancient faith with a mendacious pen : “Chtdl 'ai'^ciih 
MdQ . ... ... Ifc 

would not probably have survived, if published, even the very’first 
blast of criticism but the Parsee Panchayot through Seth jeejee- 
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bhoy Dadabhoy (1786-1849) nipped the labours of the author in 
the bud by 7 inducing him to cease publication by receiving half the 
cost already incurred. Moreover, in consideration of his remain¬ 
ing loss he was promised patronage when in future he published 
his second venture provided it was not repugnant «.to public taste, 
morality 7 and religion. 

Conclusion. 

We have tried to give the reader a faint idea of the commu¬ 
nal organisation and discipline among the Parsee community from 
about the middle of the 18th to about the middle of the 19th 
century. The Setliias of those days, as we have seen, were the 
guides, philosophers and friends of the masses in whose hearts 
they had earned an abiding place. They were a band of sincere 
and honest workers, the interests of the Anjuman were their 
interests, the spiritual and moral salvation of their hamdin their 
only aim. In domestic differences they tried to carry 7 smiles and 
sunshine into every home when trouble and discontent sat heavy 
at the heart of the inmates. They inculcated chastity among the 
female folk and taught them that virtue was the power of their 
beauty and the pride of their community. They were the universal 
friends of the distressed and oppressed and always strove to revel 
the ditches for the helpless ones on their way to the battle-field 
of life to enable them to drag the heavy artillery along the rugged 
road. In fact every year of their life was an inspiring chapter 
of services rendered to the community 7 at large. 

True, at times, the penalties they 7 inflicted were rather harsh, 
almost cruel, but occasions sometimes demand in the interests 
of the masses themselves that one must be cruel only to be kind. 
An archer is known by T his aim and not by 7 his arrow. 

The afcabars love for their hM and their religion amounted 
to a passion and permeated every atom of their being ; they lived, 
not spent, their busy 7 lives in the well-being of the poor without 
any 7 ambition for title and rank, but hoped, when their day s 
were over, to leave to posterity the treasure of some abiding 
benefit rendered to the community and the memory* of a good and 
an hoinest name. 



COMM UN AT- DISCIPLINE 


• > A- \ 


In the members of the Panchayet were vested diverse powers 
for rendering services to their co-religionists but these powers 
declined with the death of Wadia Hormasjee Bomonjee in 1 S2f> 
after which date their strength and authority gradually broke down 
due to the irregularities of some of the members ; and with the 
passing of such outstanding personalities as Jejeebhoy Dadabhoy in 
1849, Pramjee Cowasjee in 1851, Wadia Nowrojee in 1857 and Sir 
Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy (1783-1859) in 1859 in the plenitude of 
active service, the board became inane and lethargic. After the 
passing of the Parsee "Marriage and Divorce Act in 18(55. the 
Panchayet ceased to legislate and act in private domestic affairs. 
Anjicman meetings were thereafter convened for matters of grave 
concern to the community and occasionally for recording the deaths 
of notable personages or for offering public prayers, condolences 
and thanksgivings for events melancholy or jubilant. 


The Sethias whose names we have just mentioned, wore the 
leaders who laid the foundation of the* future greatness of the 
community and their remembrance* ought to be in the heart of 
every true Parsee. If the reader could afford time to glance over 
the records of the Parsee Panchayet, some of which are still 
preserved in its oflice, Or. Sir Jivanji Mody s History of the Parsee 
Panchayet, the Parsee Prakash 9 and the publications of K.R. Gama 


and Predoon Dadachaujee. he will get a vivid idea of the exalted 
character which the akubars of old manifested. When we notice 
to-day the rapid revolution of the wheels of reform, the march of 
time with its swift gigantic strides, and also the so-called progress 
of society on one hand and the decline of character on the other, 
we cannot but recall to memory the giants of those good old days 
and exclaim with Tennyson: 


But () for the touch of a vanish'd hand 
And the sound of a voice that is still ! 
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